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ARISTOTLE 


THE A Mele NT AN 
CONSTITUTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Poxrerar 


Tue place of the Athenian Constitution in the encyclo- 
pedia of Aristotle’s writings is known to us from 
the concluding paragraph of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
That work forms the first volume of a treatise on 
the welfare of man as a social being, of which the 
Politics forms the second volume; and at the end 
of the former (N.E. x. ix. 21, 23) a prefatory outline 
of the latter is given, in which occur the phrases ‘ the 
collections of constitutions,’ ‘the collected eon- 
stitutions ’; it is stated that on these will be based 
that division of the Politics (i.e. Books III.-VI.) which 
will deal with the stability of states in general and 
of the various special forms of constitution, and with 
the causes of good and bad government. 

These treatises are said in ancient lists of Aristotle’s 
writings to have been a hundred and fifty-cight in 
number. Each no doubt consisted, like the volume 
before us, of a constitutional history of the state in 
question followed by a description of its constitution 
at the time of writing. They are frequently spoken 
of as the work of Aristotle, but he may well have 
employed the aid of pupils in their compilation. 
They were not preserved through the Middle Ages 
in the Aristotelian Corpus, and until fifty years ago 
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ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION 


were only known to modern students from numerous 
references and quotations in later writers. 


Tue Aruentan Constitution: MSS. 


But in 1880 two small and much damaged sheets 
of papyrus were found in the sands of Egypt which 
scholars eventually proved to come from a copy of 
the most important of all these constitutional 
treatises, the one on the Constitution of Athens. 
These sheets are now in the Berlin Museum. Palaeo- 
graphers ascribe them to the fourth century a.p. 
Ten years later, among some papyrus rolls acquired 
from Egypt by the British Museum, the Librarian 
F. G. Kenyon recognized four sheets as containing 
a copy of almost the whole treatise. These sheets 
have writing on both sides. On the front are some 
accounts of receipts and expenses kept by a farm 
bailiff named Didymus for his master Epimachus, 
near the Egyptian town of Hermopolis, in the tenth 
and eleventh years of Vespasian, a.p. 78 and 79. On 
the back is the Aristotelian treatise ; its beginning 
is wanting, and the first page of the book is blank, 
showing that it was copied from a damaged copy of 
the work; and the last roll is very fragmentary. 
Different parts are written in different hands, four 
in all; the script is said to date the copy at about 
A.D. 100. It was doubtless made for a private person 
(perhaps the writer of one of the four hands), and 
probably buried with its owner at his death. 


EDITIONS 
In 1891 Sir Frederick Kenyon published a facsimile 
of the papyrus, and a printed edition of the text with 
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an introduction and notes. In 1893 a revised text 
with a full and valuable commentary was put out 
by Sandys. Kenyon prepared an edition for the 
Royal Academy of Berlin, published in 1903, in which 
he included the fragments of the fourth roll con- 
jecturally arranged in a consecutive text ; and his 
latest edition was published at Oxford in 1920. Of 
several published abroad, the latest is the Teubner 
text of 1928 by Oppermann, based on the previous 
editions of Blass and Thalheim. 


Text 


The text of the present edition is based on the 
editio princeps of Kenyon, but it has been corrected 
by later scholars’ readings of the papyrus. A few 
critical notes and suggested emendations are ap- 
pended ; but in regard to inaccuraeies of grammar 
and arithmetic, trifling inelegancies of phrase (e.g. 
Tévee Tpdrov, for which most editors substitute révd_ 
Tov tporov), exactly how many are due to a copyist’s 
carelessness and how many are to be saddled on the 
author, no two scholars will agree. To the papyrus 
text have here been prefixed and appended the 
principal passages from the lost beginning and end 
of the treatise that the learned industry of seholars 
has gleaned from the quotations of later Greek 
authors. 


Dates or Composition 


The latest event mentioned in the Athenian 
Constitution (liv. 7) is the arehonship of Cephisophon, 
329 n.c. The book also mentions (xlvi. 1) triremes 
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and quadriremes, but not quinquiremes; and the 
earliest date at which quinquiremes in the Athenian 
navy are recorded is 325 8.c. The treatise can thus 
be dated between 328 and 325 B.c. Moreover it 
speaks (Ixii. 16) of officials still being sent to Samos, 
and Samos ceased to be under the control of Athens 
in the autumn of 322 s.c., the year of Aristotle’s 
death. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 
Part I. Consritutionay History or ATHENS TO 403 B.c. 


(1) Fr.1. Original hereditary absolute monarehy. Military 
command transferred from king to war-lord in time 
of Ion. 

Fr, 2. Local division of royal power among four sons of 
Pandion. 

Fr. 3. Unity restored by Theseus. 

fr. 4. Growth of popular power under Theseus. 

(2) Fr. 5. Constitution in time of Theseus: four Tribes, 

Thirds, Brotherhoods, Clans. 

lr. 6. Murder of Theseus. Recovery of his bones by 
Athens. 

Fr, 7. End of hereditary monarchy. 

Fr. 8. Conspiracy of Cylon put down by Megaeles. 

MS. ce. i. Pollution and purification of Athens. 

¢. ii. Civil disorders from foreed labour of debtors. — 

¢. iii. Constitution before Draco. Third archon in- 
stituted, the king retaining religious functions. 
Three archonships finally made annual, and six 
Thesmothetae added. An aristocracy, the nine 
archons being elected by the Areopagus, whose 
members were ex-archons. Conspiracy of Cylon. 
Discontent and poverty of lower orders, 

(3) c. iv. Constitution of Draco, the first eode of laws. 
Couneil of Four Hundred and One. Punishment of 
Alemaeonidae, 

(4) ec. v.-ix. Constitution of Solon: four property-classes 
with graded functions, the fourth takes part in the — 
assembly and law-courts. 
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ce. x. Solon’s cancellation of debts, and system of _ 
weights and measures. 
ce. xi., xii. Ten years of party strife. Solon’s poems. 

(5) ce. xiii.-xix. Tyranny of Peisistratus and his sons. 

(6) ec. xx.-xxii. Reforms of Cleisthenes. Creation of 
democracy. 

(7) ce. xxiii, xxiv. Supremacy of Areopagus after 
Persian wars. Aristeides and Themistocles. Con- 
federacy of Delos; taxation of allies. 

_ (8) cc. xxv., xxvi. Democracy restored by Ephialtes, and 
extended by Pericles. 
c. xxviii. Popular leadership, historical review. 

(9) cc. xxix., xxx. Revolution of the Four Hundred ; after 
failure of Sicilian expedition Athens forced to 
abandon democracy; citizenship to be limited to 
Five Thousand. 

c. xxxi. The Council of Four Hundred govern as an 
oligarchy. 

(10) ce. xxxii-xxxiv. Counter-revolution: democracy re- 
stored. Then Sparta defeats Athens in the war 
and sets up the Thirty. 

(11) ce. xxxv.-xxxviii. Despotic rule of the Thirty. They 
are put down by exiles led by Thrasybulus. 

(12) ce. xxxix., xl. Extreme democracy restored: the 
people supreme; payment for attending Assembly. 

c. xli. The eleven revolutions recapitulated. 


Parr II. Tue Existing Constirurion 


ee 
c. xlii. The franchise. 
cc. xliii-lx. The officials (a) elected by lot—the 
Council, archons, and others ; 
c. lxi. (0) elected by vote—military officers. 
c. lxii. Payment of officials. 
c. lxiii. and foll. The law-courts: procedure. 


APIS TOTENOT. 
AOHNAION WOAITEIA 


Primae partis Epitoma Herachdis 


[Heracleides Lembos in the second century B.c. compiled 
a book called ‘loropia which contained quotations from 
Aristotle's Constitutions. Excerpts made from this book, 
or from a later treatise by another author based upon tt, 
have come donn to us in a fragmentary form in a 
Vatican us. of the 8th century, now at Paris, under 
the title *Kx tov “HpakdActSov wept HoArtev. These 
were edited by Schneidenin in 1847 and by others later. 


1. "AOnvaior 70 pev && apyfs éxp@vro Bacweia. 
cuvoxnadvtos dé “Iwvos adrois réte mpa@tov 
“lwves exAnOyoav. 

(Tovrov yap otkyoavros thy “Arrikyy, ws 
*ApiatotéAns dyoi, tods "Abnvaiovs “lwvas KAn- 
Ojvar, Kat “AmddAdwva Ilatpdov avrots dvo- 
pacOAvat. (Harpocration s.v. ’Améd\Awy Ilatpdos.) 

atp@ov tys@ow ~AnddAwva “AOnvaior émet 
"Iwy 6 ToAduapyos ’AOnvaiwy e€ *AmdAAwvos Kat 
Kpeovons tis Hovfov' éyévero. (Schol. Aristoph. 
Av. 1587.)) ; 
1 EovOou <yuvatkds> Rose. 


* A word has perhaps been lost in the Greek, giving 
‘the wife of Xuthus ’"—unless indeed the text is a deliberate 
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CONSTITUTION 


Heracleides’ Epitome of the first part 


For a complete study of these contributions to the recon- 
struction of The Athenian Constitution readers must 
consult the standard commentators on the latter; only 
those fragments which belong to the lost early part of the 
treatise are given here. Quotations of the same passages 
of Aristotle made by other writers have been collected by 
scholars, and are inserted in the text in brackets ( ) where 


they fill gaps in Heracleides. | 


Fr, 1. The Athenians originally had a royal govern- 
ment. It was when Ion came to dwell with them that 
they were first called Ionians. 

(For when he came to dwell in Attica, as Aristotle 
says, the Athenians came to be called Ionians, and 
Apollo was named their Ancestral god. 


The Athenians honour Ancestral Apollo because 
their War-lord Ion was the son of Apollo and Creusa 
the daughter * of Xuthus.) 


bowdlerization of the legend. Xuthus, King of Peloponnesus. 
married Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, King of Athens. 
after whose death he was banished; but Creusa’s son Ion 
was recalled to aid Athens in war with Eleusis, won them 
victory, and died and was buried in Attica. 
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2. Ilavdiwy 5€ Baowedoas pera "Epexbea 

dievere THY dpynv tots viois (Alpe? pev Sods THY 
\ 
mept TO dotv xwpav, Adc Sé rhv BS:axplar, 
IdAdavre 8€ rv wapadiav, Nicw Sé tiv Meyapida 
(Id. Vesp. 1223.)) 3. nat SceréAouv obrov aracia- 
, \ 3 7 \ ti! a 
Covres: Oxjaeus 8€ exrpvée al ovveBiBace Tovrous 
ay? By a 
em’ ton Kal opoia. (éxdAer mdvras emt toils 
” ‘ \ 6c a) mw , rent Or Le 
tioos Kal TO “‘ debp’ ire, mavres Ac” Kypvypa 
Ojoews yevérOar faci ravdyulav twa Kabiordvtos. 
(Plutarch, Theseus 25.)) 
eek (ore de mpaitos dmeéxhue mpas TOV dxAov, ws 
> ~ ~ w 

Apwororédys dyoty, rat adijce 76 povapyeiv, éouxe 
faptupety Kat “Ounpos év vedy kataddyw jdvous 
‘A@nvatovs Sijpov mpocayopedoas. (Plutarch, ib.)) 

5. (Qs ioropel ev ri ’AOnvaiwy TodAtreta 
> 4 a oe A \ 2 ~ 
AptororéAns Néywv ottws: dudas 8€ abt&v ovv- 
veveunjoba. 8’, dmouinoapéevwy ras ev ois 
evavrois dpas, exdorny S€ Sinphoba cis tpla 
pépn tdv dvidv, Srws yivnrae Ta mdvra SddeKa 
pépn, Kabdrep of pijves els Tov eviautdv, KaAetoOau 
de adra tpitris Kai dpatpias: ets 5é rv dparplay 
TpidKovTa yévn diaxexoopjobar, Kabdmep ai jpepar 
els Tov pfiva, TO 8€ yevos, elvar tpidKovra avdpar. 
(Lexicon Patm. p. 152 Sakkel.)y 

6. Odtos eAOav cis Lkidpov (Apiatorddys 
© a & > AY f ? “a i aR 
toropet or. EADY Onoevs eis Ukdpov emt Kara- 
cron eixdtws did THY Alyéws ovyyéverav . . . 
(Schol. Vatic. ad Eurip. Hipp. 11)) éreAetrnoey 


1 Schneidewin: duola wolpa (aut 7149) codd. 





* Perhaps the formula of the crier sent round to announce 
the meetings of the Ecclesia: cf. dxovere, Mw (‘Oyez’). 
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‘r,2. Erechtheus was succeeded as king by Pandion, 
who divided up his realm among his sons (giving the 
citadel and its neighbourhood to Aegeus, the hill 
country to Lycus, the coast to Pallas and the district 
of Megara to Nisus). Jr. 3. And these sections were 
continually quarrelling ; but Theseus made a pro- 
clamation and brought them together on an equal 
and like footing. (He summoned all on equal terms, 
and it is said that the phrase ‘ Come hither, all ye 
folks ’’* was the proclamation of Theseus made when 
he was instituting an assembly of the whole people.) 

Fr, 4, (And that Theseus first leant towards the 
mob, as Aristotle says, and relinquished monarchical 
government, even Homer seems to testify, when he 
applies the term ‘people’® in the Catalogue of 
Ships to the Athenians only.) 

Fr. 5. (... As Aristotle narrates in his Athenian 
Constitution, where he says : ‘ And they were grouped 
in four tribal divisions in imitation of the seasons in 
the year, and each of the tribes was divided into 
three parts, in order that there might be twelve 
parts in all, like the months of the year, and they 
were called Thirds and Brotherhoods; and the 
arrangement of clans was in groups of thirty to the 
brotherhood, as the days to the month, and the clan 
consisted of thirty men.’) ¢ 

Fr. 6. He having come to Scyros (probably in order 
to inspect it because of his kinship with Aegeus 2) 

> Thad, ii. 547. 

° After Cleisthenes’ reforms, 510 B.c., there were ten tribes, 
each divided into Thirds and also into ten or more 
Demes; each Deme was divided into Brotherhoods (number 
unknown), and these perhaps into Clans. 


4 Aegeus, King of Athens, father of Theseus, is not con- 
nected in any extant myth with the Aegean island of Scyros. 
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dabeis KaTa metpav bo Avxopjdous, poy bevros 
i) operepilnrar TH vijoov. "AOnvator de Borepov 
peta Ta Myduxe peereKopucay adrod 7a, dora. 
CA@nvator wera Ta Myduxd kara payteiay av- 
eXdvres adtot Ta d0Ta eBaxsav. (Schol. 1.c.)) 

7. “Amd dé Kodpiddv ovkert Baotdets ypodvro, 
dua 76 SoKety tpvddv Kai padakovs yeyovevat. 
‘Inmopéevns Se cis za&v Kodpidsaév Bovddpevos 
amrwcacba tiv dtaBoAnv, AaBwv emt 7H Ovyarpl 
Aeycivn protyov, éxeivov prev davetAev trolevéas 
peta THs Ovyarpds’ 7H appari, tiv S€ innw 
ouveKAeioev ews amwrero. 

8. Tods peta Kudwvos dia tiv Tupavvida 
ent tov Bwpyov ths Deod medhevydtas of rept 
Meyakdéa dnéxrewav. Kat tTods Spdoavras ws 
evayets 7jAavvoy. 


Incipit codex 


1 I... . (karyyopobvros)? Mupwves, Kal” tepav 
opdcarres, apiorivdyy. xatayveabevros de Tob 
dyous, adrot pe ek TOY Tadwyv ef <BAjOnoay, TO 
be yevos | adray éduyev depuyiav. *"Emipevidns 3° 
6 Kpjs émi rovrous exaOype tHV moh. 

1 II. Mera 8€ taéra ovveBy oracoidoat tovs TE 


1 pera rdv fvylwy (sie Aristoph. Vub. 122) coni. Blass: secl. 
Koehler. 3 Wilamowitz e Plut. Sol. 12. 





49 King of Athens, died 1068 u.c. (by the mythical chron- 
ology). 

> 722 u.c.3 the Attic nobles deposed him in punishment. 

¢ This nobleman seized the Acropolis to make himself 
tyrant. When blockaded he escaped. His comrades were 
induced to surrender by the archon, Megacles of the 
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ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION, Fr. 6—11. 1 


met his end by being thrust down a cliff by Lyco- 
medes, who was afraid that he might appropriate. 
the island. But subsequently the Athenians after 
the Persian Wars brought back his bones. (The 
Athenians, after the Persian Wars, in conformity 
with an oracle took up his bones and buried them.) 
Fr. '7. Kings were no longer chosen from the house 
of Codrus,* because they were thought to be luxurious 
and to have become soft. But one of the house of 
Codrus, Hippomenes, who wished to repel the slander, 
taking a man in adultery with his daughter Leimoné, 
killed him by yoking him to his chariot with his 
daughter [? emend ‘ with his team’), and locked her ; 
up with a horse till she died.? Wie 
Fr. 8. The associates of Cylon’ because of his 620..c.? 
tyranny were killed by the party of Megacles when 
they had taken refuge at the altar of Athena. And - 
those who had done this were then banished as being 
under a curse. 


The ms. begins here 


I. (The Alemaeonids were tricd, on the prosecu- 1 
tion) of Myron, (by jurymen) solemnly sworn in,# 
selected according to noble birth. The charge of 599 s.c. 
sacrilege having been confirmed by the verdict, the 
bodies of the guilty men themselves were cast out 
of their tombs, and their family was sentenced to 
everlasting banishment. Thereupon Epimenides of 
Crete purified the city. 596 B.C. 

II. Afterwards it came about that a party quarrel 1 
Alemaeonid family, who promised to spare their lives, but 
then put them to death. From what follows in the text it 
appears that the movement to punish this sacrilege only 
came to a head after Megacles was dead and buried. 

@ Lit. ‘having taken an oath over the sacred victims.’ 
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2 yrwpipous Kat TO mAos moby xXpovov.' Av 
yap avery 7 morta Tos T dows Oduyapxent 
mao. Kai 57), Kal edovAevov ot mevnres Tots 
mAovatots Kat avrot Kal Te Teva, Kal at 
yovaires: kal exahobvro meAdrar, Kat EKTHLOpOU 
Kara, Tavrny yap Thy picdwow jpyakovro TOV 
movotwy tous dypous () dé maoa yh ov oAtyeov 
7)» Kal et pa Tas pLobarcets drrodwotev, ayaryyLou 
kal avrol Kal ot mraibes € eylyvovro: Kat ot Saveropot 
mow émt Tots ocbpacw Hoav poex pe LdAwvos- 
odros de mpairos éyevero Tob Sypou mpoordrns. 

3 xadenararov pev oby Kal TuKpOTaTOV qv tois 
moots Tay Kara, THY moAtetav 76 SovAcdvew: od 
pay adra eat emi tots aAXots edvoxépawoy, ovdevos 
yap ws eimeiv eruyxavov _petéxovres. 

1 HI. *Hy & 4 rakes Tis dpxatas mohuretas Ths 
mp0 Apdxovros Toidde. Tas jev dpxds Kabioracay 
dpiotivdyy Kal mrourivdyy: prov de TO pev Tp@Tov 

y Sua Biou, pera be Tada. dekaeretav. péyrorat de 
kat mpara. Tév dpy@v qjoav BacuAevs Kat monep- 
apyos Kal dpxev. TouTwy dé mpwrn pev 7 TOD 
Baowrews, avTn yap jv mdTplos. devrépa 5° 
emkatéoTn moAcuapxia oid Tob yevecBa twas 
tev Bacirléwy 74. moAeua. padakovs: dbev Kal tov 

oN ‘Teva, perenépupayro xpetas xataaBovons. redeu- 
tata 8 % Tod dpxovros: oi péev yap mActous emt 


1 xpovovrovdnuoy cod.: secl. Kenyon. 


@ reddrys, ‘one who approaches as a dependent,’ was later 
used as the Greek for cliens. 

® Apparently this became almost an official title, see 
c. xxviii. 
14 
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took place between the notables and the multitude 
that lasted a long time. For the Athenian constitu- 2 
tion was in all respects oligarchical, and in fact the 
poor themselves and also their wives and children 
were actually in slavery to the rich ; and they were 
called Clients,? and Sixth-part-tenants (for that was 
the rent they paid for the rich men’s land which 
they farmed, and the whole of the country was in 
few hands), and if they ever failed to pay their rents, 
they themselves and their children were liable to 
arrest ; and all borrowing was on the security of the 
debtors’ persons down to the time of Solon: it was 
he who first became head? of the People. Thus the 3 
most grievous and bitter thing in the state of public 
affairs for the masses was their slavery ; not but 
what they were discontented also about everything 
else, for they found themselves vartualy without a 
share in anything. pict ply 

III. The form of the ancient constitution that 1 
existed before Draco was as follows. Appointment 
to the supreme offices of state went by birth and 
wealth ; and they were held at first for life, and 
afterwards for a term of ten years. The greatest and 2 
oldest of the offices were the King, the War-lord and 
the Archon, Of these the office of King was the 
oldest, for it was ancestral. The second established 
was the office of War-lord, which was added because 
some of the Kings proved cowardly in warfare 
(which was the reason why the Athenians had 
summoned Ion to their aid in an emergency).° 
The last of these three offices established was 3 
that of the Archon, the institution of which is 
dated by a majority of authorities in the time of 


¢ See Fr. 1 above. 
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Mé6ovros, évioe 8 émt ’Axdorov pact yevéobau 
tavrny: TEKHMpLoV oo mide ért of ewéa 
dpxovres Spyvovow 7 Tae *Akdorou dpKia* 
Tomoew, ws én rovrou ris Bacthetas mapa. 
Xwpyodvrey Tov Kodpdav 4 drt av SoBevadiv® a) 
dpxovrt Swpedv. TOTO prev OvV OTrOTEpUDS oT’ 
éxyet puxpov av mapahrdrroe Tots Xpovors: Ort be 
TeAcvraia TOUTWY eyevero ray apxYa@v, onpetov Kat 
TO pndev TOV TaTpiwy Tov dpxovTa dtoiKEly, WoTEp 
6 Bacwrets Kal 6 mrodguapyos, add’ amdAd@s Ta 
emifera* 510 Kal veworl yéyovey 7 apyy peyady, 
tots emBérous avénbeioa. Deopoberat be mohots 
Varepov ereow tpeOnoar, yon Kar’ evvavTov aipou- 
pévov ras dpxds, Omus avaypaibavres Ta, Béopva 
purdrrwou m™pos THY TOV GudiaPyrodvray Kptow: 
510 Kat povn Tay dpxav ovK eyévero mAciov 
eviavotas. Tots ev odv xpdvols TOTObTOY mpo¢exoU- 
ow aAAH ACY. joav 8 ody da. mavres ot evvéa 
dpyovres, GAN’ o prev Bacureds elye TO viv Kadov- 
pevov BovxdAtov, mAnoiov rob mpuraveiov (anpetov 
dé ert Kal viv yap THs Toi Bactdws yuvatkos 7 
ovppertis evradia yiverar TH Acovtow Kal o yapos), 
6 d€ dpywy 7d mpuTavetov, 6 &€ moAguapyos 70 
*EmAvuketov (6 mporepov pev éxadetro modep- 
1 <uhy> 7a Wilamowitz. 
® Stxata (cf. lv. 5 duxalws &ptew) Richards. 


3 ayrirwvdoGerrwr literis valde obscuris seriptum: dvtamo- 
dofecav ? Sandys. 





@ Son of Codrus (see Fr. 7 above) and life-archon. 

> Medon’s successor. 

¢ Or, with Sandys’s reading, ‘ corresponding privileges 
being (at the same time) assigned to the Archon.’ 

4 The official title of the six junior Archons. 
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Medon,? though some put it in that of Acastus,” ad- 
ducing in evidence the fact that the Nine Archons 
swear that they will perform their oaths even as in 

the time of Acastus, showing that in his time the 
house of Codrus retired from the Kingship in return 

for the privileges bestowed on the Archon.° Which- 

ever of the two accounts is true, it would make very 

little difference in the dates ; but that this was the 

last of these offices to be instituted is also indicated 

by the fact that the Archon does not administer any 

of the ancestral rites, as do the King and the War- 

lord, but merely the duties added later; on ac- 
count of which also the Archonship only became 
great in recent times, when augmented by the 
added duties. Legislators? were elected many years 4 
later, when the elections to the offices were now 683 s.c. 
yearly, to perform the function of publicly recording 
the ordinances and to preserve them for the trial of 
litigants ; hence this alone of the supreme offices was 
never tenable for more than a year. These are the 
intervals between the dates of the institution of the 
various supreme offices. And the Nine Archons? 
were not all together, but the King had what is now 
called the Bucolium,f near the town hall? (as is indi- 
cated by the fact that even at the present day the 
union and marriage” of the King’s Wife with Dionysus 
takes place there), while the Archon had the Presi- 
dent’s Hall, and the War-lord the Epilyceum (which 
formerly used to be called the War-lord’s House, but 


or 


* i.e. their official residences and courts. 

¥ Otherwise unknown. 

9 Position uncertain. 

*% An annual ceremony by which the god Dionysus was 
incorporated as an Athenian: the lady personifying his 
_ consort passed a night in his temple. 
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ARISTOTLE 


apxetov, émet dé "Emiduxos avwxoddunoe Kal Kat- 
eaxevacev adtd Trodkeuapxnoas, EmtAvuxetov éxdi- 
Oy), Deopobérar 8’ eiyov Td Peapoberetov. emi dé 
Ldhwvos dmavres eis TO Oeopoberetov cvvq@AOov. 
Kdpio. 8° Aoav Kai ras Sixas adroreActs Kpivew, 
Kal obx Wamep viv mpoavaxpivew. Ta prev odv 
mept Tas dpyas tobrov elye tov tpomov. 7 Se 
tav “Apeorayitav Bovdy tiv pev tagw elye 700 
dwaTypely Tovs vopovs, SupKer S€ Ta mAEloTA Kai 
Ta peyiota THY ev TH wOAEL, Kal KoAdlovaa Kal 
Cnprotca mdvtas Tovs akoopodvtas Kupiws: 7 
yap atpeots THY apxdvrwy dpiotivdyv Kal mAoutiv- 
dnv jv, e€ dv of "Apeorayira: xabiorayto, 816 
Kal povyn TOV apydv atry pepéevnke Sea Biov Kat 
viv. 2 pev ody mpawity moAtTEta Tavryy eye THY 
brroypadyy. 

IV. Mera 5€ taira, xpdvov twos od moAXob 
dteADdvTos, én’ "Apioraiyjov dpyovtos Apdaxwv 
tovs Deapods eOnxev: 7) dé rdéis avry TOvde TOV 
Tpomov elye. dmedédoTo pev 4 moditela Tots émAa 
Tapexopevors: ypobvTo S€ TOs Ev evvEea dpxovTas 
Kal TOUS Tapias ovatay KexTnLévous OvK eAdTTW 
déxa pra@v édevOépav, tas 8 dAdas apyas tas" 
eXdtrous é€x TOV Orda Tapexouevwv, oTpaTnyovs 
S€ Kal immdpxyous ovaiav amodaivovtas ovk eAdT- 
tov 4% éxatov pva@v éedevOépav® Kai maidas ék 
yaperhs yuvaikes yvynatous imép déxa ern yeyovo- 

1 ras suppletum a Richards et aliis. 
2 edd.: edevOepwv cod. 





2 Draco was presumably one of the Thesmothetae, Arist- 
aechmus being Archon Eponymus. For Draco’s work see 
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because Epilycus on becoming War-lord rebuilt and 
furnished it, it received the name of Epilyceum) ; 
and the Legislators had the Legislators’ Court. But 
in Solon’s time they all came together in the Legis- 
lators’ Court. ‘They also had power to give final 
judgement in lawsuits, and not as now merely to hold 
a preliminary trial. Such then were the regulations 
relating to the supreme offices. The Council of 6 
Areopagus had the official function of guarding the 
laws, but actually it administered the greatest number 
and the most important of the affairs of state, inflict- 
ing penalties and fines upon offenders against public 
order without appeal; for the elections of the 
Archons went by birth and wealth, and the members 
of the Areopagus were appointed from them, owing 
to which this alone of the offices has remained even 
to the present day tenable for life. This; then, was the 
outline of the first form of the constitution. 

IV. And after this when a certain moderate length 1 


of time had passed, in the archonship of Aristaechmus, 621 5.c. 


Draco enacted his ordinances*; and this system was 
on the following lines. Citizenship had already been 2 
bestowed on those who provided themselves with 
arms; and these elected as the Nine Archons and the 
Treasurers,’ who were owners of an unencumbered 
estate worth not less than 10 minae,¢ and the other 
minor offices from those who provided themselves with 
arms, and as Generals and Masters of the Horse 
persons proving their possession of unencumbered 
estate worth not less than 100 minae and sons legiti- 
mately born in wedlock over ten years of age. ‘The 
Politics 1274 b 15 ff.; it is there said that he ‘adapted his 
laws to a constitution that already existed.’ 

> For the Treasurers of Athena see xlvii. 1. 

° Say £40. 
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A > wy ~ 4 / ‘ 
tas’ TovTous 8 ede. Sueyyvay rods mpurdves Kal 
Tovs otpatnyods Kal tovs tamdpyous rods vous 

lol A n~ ~ 
péxpe edOuvesv, eyyuntas 8’ éx rob abrod réAovs 
dexouevous odtep of atparnyol Kal ot immapyot. 
Bovdedew 8é teTpaxoatovs Kat eva Tods Aayovras 
ex Tis Todtelas: KAnpodaba: S€é Kal ravryy Kal Tas 
dAdas dpxds tods diép tpidKovra ern yeyovdras: 
kat Sis tov adrév pr dpyew mpd tod mdvras 
> ~ f my (é ? e ~ fol ’ ve 
eEeeiv, tore 5é madw e€ omapyjs KAnpodv. et S€ 
~ ~ eo i ~ hit ei 4 
tis THY BovdevTav, drav Spa Bovdjs 7 exxAnoias 
Hs éxAelrow® tiv odvodov, dmérwov 6 ev wevta- 
koawopeduysvos tpeis Spayyds, 6 Sé tameds Svo, 


4 Cevyirns® S€ piav. 1% 8é Bovdd 4 €& ’Apeiov mayou 


i 


bo 


pvra€ jv r&v vopwr, Kat Sveripe tas apyds dws 
KaTa Tovs vépous dpywouw. e&jv 5é 7@ adtxoupevy 
mpos Thy TOv *Apeotrayrav Boudjy etoayyedAew, 
dnogaivovtt map’ dv dducetrat vopov. emt S5é Tots 
cdpacw Aaav oi daveopot, Kabamep cipnrar, Kal 
H xopa 8? drlywr Fv. 

V. Tovadrns d€ ris ta€ews ovons ev TH modureta 
kal TOV moAA@y SovdevdvTwr Tots dAtyos, avréarn 
Tots yveapiyous 6 dfjpos. loyvpas S€ THs ardoews 
avons Kal woAdy xpdvov dytikabnuevwwy adAjAots, 
etAovro Kowf SiadAakriy Kat dpyovra LéAwva Kal 
THY todretav éérperbav av7@, Toujoavte THY 
édeyelav js eorly dpyn: 

l grav... Hl ére . . . ef ? Richards. 


2 éx\lro. Heerwerden, Leeuwen. 
3 <6> fevylrns Kontos. 


* Probably before Solon’s time this denotes the Archons. 

> See vii. 3. A drachma (say 94d. or 1 franc) was a 
hundredth part of a mina (say £4). 

© On these quotations from Solon see Edmonds, Blegy and 
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new officials had to bail the outgoing Presidents? and 
Generals and Masters of the Horse till the audit, 
accepting four sureties from the same rating as 
that to which the Generals and Masters of the Horse 
belonged. And the Council was to be formed of four 3 
hundred and one members chosen by lot from the 
citizen body, and lots were to be cast. both for this 
and for the other offices by the citizens over thirty 
years of age ; and the same person was not to hold 
office twice until the whole number had been gone 
through, and then lots were to be cast among them 
again from the beginning. And if any Councillor, 
whenever there was a sitting of the Council or 
Assembly, failed to attend the meeting, he paid a 
fine of 3 drachmae if of Five-hundred-measure rank, 

2 drachmae if a Knight, and 1 if a Teamster.? The 4 
Council of Areopagus was guardian of the laws, and 
kept a watch on the magistrates to make them 
govern in. accordance with the laws. A person un- 
justly treated might lay a complaint before the 
Council of the Areopagites, stating the law in con- 
travention of which he was treated unjustly. Loans . 
were secured on the person, as has been said, and the ii. 
land was divided among few owners. 

—~ VY. Such being the system in the constitution, and 
the many being enslaved to the few, the people rose 
against the notables. The party struggle being 
violent and the parties remaining arrayed in opposi- 
tion to one another for a long time, they jointly 
chose Solon as arbitrator and Archon, and entrusted 5945.c. 
the government to him, after he had composed the 
elegy ° that begins : 


S 


~ 


i) 


Tambus (.C.L.), vol. i. pp. 104 ff., especially pp. 120-121, 
142-143, and 148-153. 
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7 "s A ww uM 7 
ywooKkw, Kat pou Ppevos evdobev dAyea Ketrat 
mpeaputaTny esopav yatav "laovias 
Kawopevny 


ev 7 mpos éxarépous tmép éxaTépwy pdxerau Kal 
SuappeoByre?, ral pera, Taira Kowh mapatvet 
3 KaTamavew Thy éveaT@oav gprrovixiar. qv 8 oO 
LoAwv TH pev vce Kat TH 80 Tay mpdruy, 
7H 8 ovcia Kai tots mpdypace Tay peowy, 
Ws éx Te THY adAAwy opodoyeirat Kal avdTdos ev 
Tolose Tols moinuacw paptupel, mapawvay Tots 
mAovatois poi) mAEovertetv: 


dpets S hovydcavres evi pect Kaprepov Frop, 
ol ToAA@y ayabav és KOpov jAdoare, 

ev petpiowa’ rideabe éyav voov- obre yap Hets 
Tetaopel’, ovO duiv dpria tabr® ecerat. 


Kal ddws aiel THY aitiav THs oTdoews avamTer Tots 
mAovatois: 510 Kal év apyh THs éAeyelas SeOouxevae 
dnat 

ahv te didapyupiay*® tiv & drepynpaviar, 


ws dua TadTa rhs exOpas eveaTwons. 

1 NI. Kuptos d€ yevdpuevos Trav mpaypudro Lorcwv 
Tov Te Sjuov HAcvoepwce Kal ev 7@ Tapovre Kal 
ets TO eAAov, KwAvoas Saveiley emi Tois cwpacw, 
Kat vouous €Onke, Kal ype@v amoKomas émolnce 
Kat TOV idiwy Kal TOY Snuooiwy, as acvaayDevay 

1 erwoudryy, xapponevyy nonnulli legunt: xacopévny ? Ed- 
monds. 
2 nérpowr W ilamowitz- Kaibel metri gratia (et répeo6e, 


‘cut to measure,’ Edmonds). 
3 rdvr' nonnulli legunt: 7éo7’ Edmonds. 
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I mark, and sorrow fills my breast to see, 
Tonia’s oldest land being done to death,— 


in which he does battle on behalf of each party 
against the other and acts as mediator, and after this 
exhorts them jointly to stop the quarrel that pre- 
vailed between them. Solon was by birth and re- 3 
putation of the first rank, but by wealth and position 
belonged to the middle class, as is admitted on the 
part of the other authorities, and as he himself testi- 
fies in these poems, exhorting the wealthy not to be 
covetous : 


Refrain ye in your hearts those stubborn moods, 
Plunged in a surfeit of abundant goods, 

And moderate your pride! We’ll not submit, 
Nor even you yourselves will this befit.* 


And he always attaches the blame for the civil strife. 
wholly to-the rich ; owing to which at the beginning 
of the elegy he says that he fears 


Both love of money and o’erweening pride—, 


implying that these were the causes of the enmity 
that prevailed. 

VI. Solon having become master of affairs made 1 
the people free both at the time and for the future 
by prohibiting loans secured on the person, and he 
laid down laws, and enacted cancellations of debts 
both private and public, the measures ° that are known 


2 *Norshall ye possess what ye have now without decrease’ 
(Edmonds). 
> Their actual provisions are quite uncertain. 





4 diroxpnlay legit Edmonds (cf. p:Aoxpyuarcay Plutarch. 
Solon 14). 
23 
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a ¢ 2 , 1 y ; > t 
2Karoicw, ws amoceicapevwy' To Bdpos. é€v ols 
~ if: , > 4 4 \ ~ 
meipa@vTai tives diaBdrdAew avrov: avveBy yap TO 
Lodrwve peAdovre ovetv THY cevoayPeray mpoeurety 
Tial TOV yrupipwyr, ee’, ws ev of SnuoriKol 
lal a é ¢ 
Aéyovat, TapactpaTnynfjva. dia THv Pidwy, ws 
8” of BovAduevor BAacdnpeiv, kai abrov xowwvelv. 
Savercapevor yap odToL ouvempiavto ToAAny xwpar, 
kal pet? o0 moAD THs THY xpedv amoKoTAs 
t ag hs) \ t 86 ‘ iO ‘ 
yevopevns® émAovtovy: é0ev dact yeverbar tods 
~ A 

3 vorepov Soxobvras elvat madatomAovrTous. od pr 
> x fA e ~ ~ vA ) 
adAd mibavarrepos 6 TAY SypoTindy Adyos: ov 

A = A as a a ” a rd é 
yap «ikds ev prev Tots GAXols oTw préeTpiov yeveobat 
Kal Kowdv wor, e€dov atta Tovs ETépovs vr0- 
momodpevov Tupavvely THs mdAcws, aupoTepots am- 

4 oe A - , A ‘ 
ex0écbat Kai wept mAciovos movjoacbat 7d KaAov 
‘ ‘ ~ fol 
Kal THY THs mWéAcws Gwrynpiav H THY adTod mAcoV- 

Li > 4 a > 4 ie 
e€iav, ev odtw dé pixpots Kal avatiows® KatappuTat- 

¢ 

4vew €avtov. OTe d€ TavTHy Eoxe THY eEovatay, TA 

nA ~ a > ~ 
TE TPAyUaTa vooobYTA papTupEl, Kal ev TOs TOL}- 
praow avrds modAaxod pépuvnrar, Kal otf daAdor 
auvoporoyoba. Tavres. Tadryv pev odv xpr) vopt- 
End > 
lew pevdh tiv airiay elvat. 

1 VII. [loduredav 5€ Karéornoe Kai vopous ebnKev 
” a nf ra a > A ta 
aAAovs, Tots 6é Apaxovtos Depots emataavro xpu- 

A ~ ~ 
pevoe TAnY Ta&v dhovikdv. avayparypavres b€ Tods 
1 Mayor: amogicamevot cod. 


2 Rutherford: yuvouevys cod. 
$ gavepols incerte legit Rutherford. 
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“the Shaking-off of Burdens,’ meaning that the 
die shook off their load. In these matters some 
people try to misrepresent~ him; for it happened 2 
that when Solon was intending to enact the Shaking- 
off of Burdens, he informed some of the notables 
beforehand, and afterwards, as those of popular 
sympathies say, he was out-maneuvred by his: 
friends, but according to those who want to malign 
him he himself also took a share. | For these persons 
borrowed money and bought up a quantity of land, 
and when not long afterwards the cancellation of 
debts took place they were rich men; and this is 
said to be the origin of the families subsequently 
reputed to be ancestrally wealthy.* Nevertheless, 3 
the account of those.of popular sympathies is more. 
credible ;_ for considering that he was so moderate 
and public-spirited in the rest of his conduct that, 
when he had the opportunity to reduce one of the 
two parties to subjection and so to be tyrant of 
the city, he incurred the enmity of both, and valued 
honour and the safety of the state moré than his own 
agerandiz« ement, it is not probable that he besmirched 
himself in such worthless triflés’“And that he got 4 
this opportunity is testified by the disordered state of 
affairs, and also he himself alludes to it in many places 
in his poems, and everybody else agrees with him. 
We are bound therefore to consider this charge to 
be false. 

VII» And he established a constitution and made 1 
other laws, and they ceased to observe the ordinances 
of Draco, except those relating to homigide. They 


* Apparently certain well-known families, Aru not alluded 
to elsewhere. | 
is 
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vojous els Tous KUpBeis EoTnoav ev Th oT0G 7H 
Baorrcty Kat wpooay xpycecbac mavres’ ot 
evvea apxovres Opvuvres mpos TO Aida KarepariCov 
dvabijcew av8prdvra, xpucody edv Twa Tapapaat 
Tov vopwy: dbev ere Kal viv otrws opvvovor. 
2 Karéeucev 5€ Tovs vopous els éxarov €T]. Kal 
3 bcérage THY mohuretav TOVSE TpoOTOV TYAN ATL 
Svethev! ets (TérTapa TéAn, Kabazrep Segpyro Kal 
TPOTEpoV, els TEVTAKOOLOMEDYLVOY Kal inméa Kal 
Ceuyirny Kal Ora: Kal tas pev dAdAas® apyas 
arrevewev GpXEw €K TEVTAKOTLOMEdiLVwWY Kal i7- 
méwy Kal Cevyirdv, tovs evvéa dpxovras Kai 
Tovs tapias Kal tovds mwAntas Kal Tovds evdexa 
Kal Tovs KwAaKpéTas, ExdoTots ava Adyov TO peye- 
Bet Tod Tyiparos amodiods Exdorny apyny 
Tots 5€ TO Onrikov TeAotaw exKAnoias Kal dtKa- 
4 ornpiwy peredwe povov. eeu dé Tedeiv TmEevTa- 
KOTLOjLedyLvov ev ds dv ex thst olxelas Toff 
TEVTAKOOLA ueTpa 7a ouvdppor énpa Kal bypa, 
inmdda dé rovs Tptakdota trovobvras—ws 8° Evol 
fact, tods immotpopeiy Suvayévous: onpetov be 
pépovor TO TE Ovo“a To’ TéAovs, ws amo’ TOU 
mpdypjwaTos _ Kelpevov, Kal wa dvabjpara Tov 
apxaiwy: avdketrar yap €v akpomodAe eikwv 
Audirov® é¢’ 4 émuyéyparrar Tdde: 
1 Scethev <adrhy> ? Rutherford. 
2 uév GddNas Diels: w . . . as cod.: peyloras Blass olim. 


3 ed.: rnv cod. 4 vis Bywater. 5 dd ed.: avarw ead. 
8 {Ar@idov] Thompson. 





@ Three-sided (or perhaps four-sided) structures of wood 
(or perhaps stone) revolving on pivots; set up in the Stoa 
Basilike, the eourt of the King-Archon, on the west side of 
the Agora. 
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wrote up the laws on the Boards* and set them in 
the Royal Colonnade, and all swore to observe them ; 
and the Nine Archons used to make affirmationon oath 
at the Stone that if they transgressed any one of the 
laws they would dedicate a gold statue of a man; 
owing to which they are even now still sworn in with 


ae 


ment into four classes, as they had been divided 
before, Five-hundred-measure man, Horseman, Team- « 
ster and Labourer, and he distributed the other offices 
to be held from among the Five-hundred-measure 
men, Horsemen and ‘Jeamsters—the Nine Archons, 
the Treasurers, the Vendors of Contracts,? the 
Eleven’ and the Paymasters, assigning each office 
to the several classes in proportion to the amount 
of their assessment; while those who were rated in 
the Labourer class he admitted to the membership 
of the assembly and law-courts alone. Any man had 4 
to be rated as a Five-hundred-measure man the 
produce from whose estate was five hundred dry and 
liquid measures jointly / and at the cavalry-rate those 
who made three hundred,—or as some say, those 
who were able to keep a horse, and they adduce as 
a proof the name of the rating as being derived from 
the fact, and also the votive offerings of the ancients ; 
for there stands dedicated in the Acropolis a statue 
of Diphilus’ on which are inscribed these lines : 

> Perhaps the altar of Zeus Agoraios, 

° See xlvii. 1. 4 See xlvii. 2. © See lii. 1. 

f 4.e. measures of corn and of wine and oil amounting in 
all to five hundred. 

’ ‘Of Diphilus’ is probably a mistaken insertion; pre- 
sumably the statue was of Anthemion himself, 
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Audidov *Avéepiov THVS. dvébynKe Rect, ae 


6 TLKOD avtt rTéAous tiaras’ a €b a €VvOosS— 
” peuipaipe 


Kal TapeoTnKev imnmos expaprupav" ws THY inmada 
TobTo onpaivovoay. ov pny arr evdoyebrepov 
Tots petpors Sinpholar Kabdmep rods mevra- 
Koctopedivous. Cevyiotov S€ teActv tods diaKooa 
Ta ouvdudw trotodvras: tovs & dAXous Oyrixov, 
ovdeds preréxovras apxs; 610 Kal vov emerday 
épntat tov péddovra KAnpotobal Tw’ apxnv totov 
téXos TEAct, OVS ay els etrrou OnriKov. 

1 VIII. Tas 8° apyas erroinoe «Anpwras ek 7po- 
Kplitwv ods exdorn mpokpivere® TOV purdv. apov- 
Kpwey 8 eis tovs évvea dpxovras éxdorn dexa, 
Kat° Toure ékAn pour": dev ere Braprever tals 
purais 70 d€ka, ipod eExdorny, elr’ éx TOUTWN 
KuapeveL. onpetov 5° Ore KAnpwras eémoinoev® 
ex TOY TYyYLNaTwWY 6 mept Tov  rapwedy vojos 
@ xpwpevo. dtatedobow ere Kal viv: Kedever 
yap KAnpody tods Tapias ek TevraKxooiopedivov. 

2 LoAwy pev ody obrws evopoblernoer mept TOV 
evvea apyevrwy: 7d yap dpyatov » ev "Apetp 
mdye Boudry dvaxarecapevn Kal Kpivaca Kal? 
adthy tov émiTpdevov ep éxdoTn TOV apy@v em 

3 evauTov apfovra® azéoreAXev. gpvdai 8 joav 5 

1 els papriéprov coni. Blass. 2 Gertz: mrpoxpwe cod. 
\} ’ i cax Gomperz {sed cf, xxx. 1, soon 

aibel-Wilamowitz: 7ov . . . Aypovy cod. 


5 Bury: vromoar cod. 
8 Kaibel: diardtaca Kenyon: . .. 7a vel... oa cod. 
5 Yi 


9 Apparently the property qualification was ignored, with- 
out being formally repealed. 
> i.e, nine were taken by let out of forty elected by vote 
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Anthemion Diphilus’s son dedicated this statue to the gods 
- .- having exchanged the Labourer rating for the Cavalry— 
and a horse stands beside him, in evidence that 
‘cavalry’ meant the class able to keep a horse. 
Nevertheless it is more probable that the cavalry were 
distinguished by their amounts of produce as the 
Five-hundred-measure men were. And men had to 
be rated in the Teamster class who made two hundred 
measures, wet and dry together ; while the rest were 
rated in the Labourer class, being admitted to no 
office: hence even now when the presiding official 
asks a man who is about to draw lots for some office 
what rate he pays, no one whatever would say that 
he was rated as a Labourer.? 

VIII. For the offices of state he instituted election 1 
by lot from candidates selected by the tribes severally , 
by.a preliminary vote. Vor the Nine Archons each 
tribe made a preliminary selection of ten, and the ~ 
election was made from among these by lot ®; hence 
there still survives with the tribes the system that each 
elects ten by lot and then they choose from among 
these by ballot. And a proof that he made the 
offices elective by lot according to assessments is the 
law in regard to the Treasurers that remains in force 
even at the present day ; for it orders the Treasurers 
to be elected by lot from the Five-hundred-measure 
men. Solon, therefore, legislated thus about the Nine 2 
Archons ; for in ancient times the Council on the 
Areopagus used to issue a summons and select inde- 
pendently the person suitable for each of the offices, 
and commission him to hold office for a year. And 3 


by the four tribes; whereas in the writer’s day the pre- 
liminary election was also by lot and produced one hundred 
from the ten tribes. ° de. by lot again. 
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kabdnep mpotepov Kal dvdAoBacideis rtéooapes. 
ex b€ THs duds éxaoTns Hoav veveunwevat TpIT- 
Tes peev tpets, vavxpapiau be baidexa Kal? éexdorny, 
emt d€ ra&v" vavKpapidy dpx7) kabeornKvia vav- 
Kpapot, TeTaypevn mpos Te TAS elogopas Kat Tas 
damavas Tas ywomevas- 516 Kal év Tols vopols 
Tots Udrwvos, ois obKére Xpavrar, mroAAaxob 
yeypanrat TOUS vavkpdpous elomparrewy, Kal ava- 

4 Noxew eK TOU vavicpaplKod dpyuptov. BovAny 3° 
émroine TeTpaxosious, éxatov éExdorns: dvdjs, 
Thy b€ TOV "Apeotaytraev éragev emt 70 VopLo- 
puraxeiv, womeEep Uarfipxev Kal mpdrepov emloxomos 
ovea Tijs mohretas, 7 Ta Te GAAa Kal TA metora 
Kal 7a. peyiora TOV mohurundv® Suerqper Kal 
Tovs daprdvovras b0uvev upto otoa Kai on- 
puodv Kal KoAdew, Kal Tas eKTIGELS dvepepev ets 
moéAw odk émuypadovoa tiv mpdpacw Tod exTive- 
o8ai,® Kat rods emi xatadvce: Tod Sjpou cuvioTa- 
pévous expivev, LdAwvos Oevtos vopov eioayyeAtas 

5 Tept atT@v. opdv dé thy pev wodw moAAaKis 
otactdlovoav trav 8€ moduTtdv eviovs Sia THY 
pabupiav dyandvtas 76 adrdopatov, vopov eOnKe 
Tmpos avrovs idtov, Os av oractalovans rijs modus 
Hn, OArau Ta oT7Aa pyde pe érépwv atipov elvat 
pa ee moAEws ey perexeu’. 

1 Ta pev obv meph Tas apxas TovTov «ixe Tov 
ee... doxet Sé ris LdAwvos modAteias Tpla 

1 qv & ért rv nonnulli legunt. 


2 rodtrtxay coni. Richards: zod:twy cod, 
3 edObver@ac nonnulli legunt, dc 6 7d éxrlveo@ax alii. 





9 The Naucrariae were forty-eight administrative districts 
into which the country was divided for taxation, each having 
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there were four Tribes, as before, and four Tribal 
Kings. And from each Tribe there had been assigned 
three Thirds and twelve Ship-boards* to each, and 
over the Ship-boards there was established the office 
of Ship-commissioners, appointed for the levies and 
the expenditures that were made ; because of which 
in the laws of Solon, which are no longer in force, 
the clauses frequently occur, ‘ the Ship-commissioner 
to levy’ and ‘to spend out of the Ship-commission 
Fund.’ And he made a Council of four hundred 4 
members, a hundred from each tribe, but appointed / 
the Council of the Areopagus to the duty of guarding 
the laws, just as it had existed even before as over- 
seer of the constitution, and it was this Council that 
kept watch over the greatest number and the most 
important of the affairs of state, in particular correct- 
ing offenders with sovereign powers both to fine and 
punish, and making returns of its expenditure to the 
Acropolis without adding a statement of the reason 
for the outlay, and trying persons that conspired to 
put down the democracy, Solon having laid down a 
law of impeachment in regard to them. And as he 5 
saw that the state was often in a condition of party 
strife, while some of the citizens through slackness 
were content to let things slide, he laid down a special 
law to deal with them, enacting that whoever when 
civil strife prevailed did not join forces with either 
party was to be disfranchised and not to be a member 
of the state. 

IX. This then was the nature of his reforms in 1 
regard to the offices of state. And the three most 


to defray the equipment of one battle-ship. Their presidents 


were Naucrari. Every four Naucrariae formed a Trittys, of 
which there were three in each Tribe. 
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tabr eivat ta Sypotikwratra, mp@rov pev Kal 
peyiorov TO pa daveilew emi tots odpacw, érevra 
To e€elvar TH Bovropevep TYyLwpely Umép Tov 
dducoupevonv, Tpitov b€, @' pariora dacw laxv- 
Keval TO 7Aj80s, Hh els TO Sucaor7 prov epeous: 
Kdplos yap wv 6 Sfpos Tijs ymdou Kuplos ypwerat 
2 rijs mohretas. ére 5€ Kal did TO pH yeypapbar 
Tous vopous aTAds pnde caddis, a’ @amep oO 
mept Trav KAnpwy Kal emucdjpov, avayKn moA\as 
dyproByricers yiveoBan Kal wavra BpaBevew Kal 
7 Kowa, Kat Ta tdua 70 Suxaory prov. olovrat pev 
obv Twes énizndes doadels atrov moujoar Tods 
vopnous émws H THs Kpicews 6 SHuos KUpLos* od 
py eikds, dAAa Sia Td x7) SUvacbat KabdrAov weEpt- 
AaBeiv to BéAtiorov: od yap Sixaoy éx Ta&V viv 
ywopevey dAN ék Tis dAAns modtreias Bewpetv 
THY éKeivou Bovhnow. 
Y X. ’Ey pev ody Tots vopots Tavira SoKet Detvar 
Snpoticd, mpd de THs vopobectas mounoas® THY 
~ ~ > ‘ ia ~ f ~ 
TOV. Xpe@v amoKoTHY Kal peta Tatra THY TE TAY 
pétpwv Kal crab pay Kat my TOU vopioparos 
2avéynow. én éxeivou yap. eyevero Kal TO. petpa 
=e tov Dedwreiwy, kal vad mpdorepov éxovea 
orabj.ov éBdopjKovra Spaxpas dverrAnpobn rails 
éxarov. Hv O° ) dpxatos xapaxrip diSpaxpov. 
émoinae S¢ Kat orabua mpos TO voptopa, TpEis Kat 


1 6é, 6 Lipsius: de cod. 2 rofjoa legit Kenyon. 





@ King of Argos, probably early 7th century b.c., see 
Politics 1310 b 26. His standards of coinage and weights 
and measures came to prevail through most of Greece. 

» i.e. seventy of the new drachmae: the drachma coin 
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democratic features in Solon’s constitution seem to 
be these : first and most important_the prohibition 
of loans secured upon the person, secondly the liberty 
allowed to anybody who wished to exact redress on 
behalf of injured persons, and third, what is said to 
have been the chief basis of the powérs— of the 
multitude, the right of appeal to the jury-court—for _\ 
the people; having the power of the vote, becomes 
sovereign in the government: And also, since the 2 
laws-are not drafted simply nor clearly, but like the 
law about inheritances and heiresses, it inevitably 
results that many disputes take place and that the 
jury-court is the umpire in all business both public ” 
and private. Therefore some people think that 
Solon purposely made his laws obscure, in order that 
the people might be sovereign over the verdict. But 
this is unlikely—probably it was due to his not being 
able to define the ideal in general terms ; for it is 
not fair to study his intention in the light of what 
happens at the present day, but to judge it from the 
rest of his constitution. 

X. Solon therefore seems to have laid down these 
enactments of a popular nature in his laws; while 
before his legislation his democratic reform was his 
eancellation of debts, and afterwards his raising the 
standard of the measures and weights and of the 
coinage. For it was in his time that the measures 2 
were made larger than those of Pheidon,* and that 
tie mina, which previously had a weight of seventy 
drachmae,’ was increased to the full hundred. The 
ancient coin-type was the two-drachma piece. Solon 
also instituted weights corresponding to the cur- 


m= 


was also enlarged, so that seventy of the new equalled one 
hundred of the old; and see note on iv. 1. 
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é€jkovTa pvas To tdAavrov dyovoas, Kat ém- 
SuevenOnoav ai tpels vat 7H oraripe Kal tots 
aAdows orabpots. 

XI. Avaragas dé TY moduretav ovmep elpyrat 
TpoTov, erred) _mpootovres air mept TOV | vopueav 
evwxAouv Ta pev ETUTYLEVTES To dé dvakpivovres, 
BovAdpevos pyre Tabra Kuwelv pair’ dex Idvecbac 
Taper, dmrodnuiay émoujoaro Kat’ eumropiav dpa. 
Kat Gewpiav eis Aiyumrov, elma ws ody Héer dexa 
eT@v, od yap oleobar Sixatov elvar Tods vopous 
e€nyciabar Tmapav ddd’ éxacrov 7a yeypappéva. 
moujoa. dua S€ Kat ovveBawev att@ tov Té 
yvenptpeov Siapépous yeyevijobae moMods bua Tas 
TeV xpedv dmoKomds, Kat Tas ordoets dpdoréepas 
petabéobar bia 7d mapa ddéav adrots yeveoPar 
THY kardoracw. 3 bev yap Sijpos @eTo dvr 
dvddacra Toumoew adrov, ot bé yrepysor mdaAw 7 
THY aubrey ragw damodmoew 7 puKpov Tapan- 
Ad€avra: 6 b€ Lodwv apdortépors HvavTiwOy, Kat 
e€dv att@ pel? dmorépwv nBovAeTo cvordvra 
tupavveiy ecikeTo mpos dudotépous ameybéobau' 
owoas THY maTpioa Kat Ta BéATicTa vopobeTHGas. 

XII. Tatra 8 67. tobrov tpdmov Eaxev? of 7 
dAror ouppwvoter mavres Kal adtos ev TH Tomoet 
pepvnrar tept adrav év tolade: 

Sjuw pev yap edwKa TOGov yépas dacov ar- 

apKel, 
TYLns oT adeAwy ovr’ emopeEdmevos, 
1 Wyse: amexdecOnva: cod. 2 elyevWilamowitz-Kaibel, 





® The weight of a fiftieth part of a mina. 
>See v. 2 n. 
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rency, the talent weighing sixty-three minae, and a 
fraction proportionate to the additional three minae 
was added to the stater® and the other weights. 

XI. When Solon had organized the constitution 
in the manner stated, people kept coming to him 
and worrying him about his laws, criticizing some 


points and asking questions about others ; so as he’ 


did not wish either to alter these provisions or to stay 
and incur enmity, he went abroad on a journey to 
Egypt, for the purpose both of trading and of seeing 
the country, saying that he would not come back 
for ten years, as he did not think it fair for him to 
stay and explain his laws, but for everybody to carry 
out their provisions for himself. At the same time 
it befell him that many of the notables had become 
at variance with him because of the cancellations of 
debts, and also that both the factions changed their 
attitude to him because the settlement had dis- 
appointed them. For the people had thought that 
he would institute universal communism of property, 
whereas the notables had thought. that he would 
either restore the system in the same form as it was 
before or with slight alteration; but Solon went 
against them both, and when he might have been 
tyrant if he had taken sides with whichever of the 
two factions he wished, he chose to incur the enmity 
of both by saving the country and introducing the 
legislation that was best. 

XII. That this is how it happened is the unanimous 
account of everybody, and in particular Solon him- 
self in his poetry ® recalls the matter in these words : 


For to the people gave I grace enough, 
Nor from their honour took, nor proffered more; 
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a > a if X S > 2 a 

ot 8° elyoy dvvapuv Kal xypjyuacw hoav ayntot, 
Kal tots édpacdunv under aeuces exew- 

wv we ‘ nq fe 3 la 

corny © dupiBardwy Kpatepov adkos apdorépotat 
vikav 8 ovK elac’ ovdeTepous adikars. 


2 mdAw S anodavdopevos rept Tob mAnOous ws adbT@ 
det ypjobat: 


Sijpos 8 dd’ av dpvora ovv Hyemdvecaw ErolTo, 
pre Aiav dvebeis pajre Bvalopevos: 
TiKTEL yap KOpos UBpw 6 éray monds o\Bos € exnrat 
avOpatrovaw daots f27) voos apTtos 7. 


3Kal mddw 8° érépwhi mov Adyes mepl tO dia- 
veiwacba THY yav BovdAopéevwr: 


ot 8 é¢’ dpmayataw FAGov édmid? elyov" adveav, 
KdddKouv ekacTos adTw@y dABov cdpycew Toduy, 
Kai pe KwriAdovTa Aclws Tpaxdv expavetv voor. 
xadva pev té7” eppdoavro, viv dé or xoAovpevot 
Aogov dhbadpota’ cphar mdvres Ware Shiov, 

ot ypewv: a pev yap cima adv Geotaw yrvca, 

La > > , yw 3 ta iu 

dada 6° od patny cepdov, odd€ jrot TUpavvidos 

¢ La 2 te Lil i] A a ‘ 
qvodver® Bia tr pélew, odd muelpas yPovos 
matpidos Kaxotow ecOrods icopoipiay eyeww. 


47aduw* 5€ Kal wept THs amoKomhs TOV Ype@v Kal 
Tay SovAevérvtwy juev mpdTepov eAcvOepwHevrwy dé 
bua THY cevodyDevav 


1 é¢) aprayy suvAdOov Kadrid’ elyov (commate infra post vbov 
posito) Ziegler: é¢ aprayats txovres ékwtd’ HAPov Richards. 

2 Richards: avdave: cod. 

3 rddktv Kenyon: déyer Kontos: lacunam cod. 
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While those possessing power and graced with wealth, 
These too I made to suffer nought unseemly ; 

I stood protecting both with a strong shield, 

And suffered neither to prevail unjustly. 


And again, when declaring about how the multi- 2 
tude ought to be treated : 


Thus would the people with the chiefs best follow, 
With neither too much freedom nor compulsion ; 
Satiety breeds insolence when riches 

Attend the men whose mind is not prepared. 


And again in a different place he says about those 3 
who wish to divide up the land : 


They that came on plunder bent were filled with over-lavish 
hope, 

Each and all imagining that they would find abundant 
wealth, 

And that i though smoothly glozing, would display a purpose 
rough. ; 

Vain and boastful then their fancies; now their bile ’gainst 
me is stirred, 7 

And with eyes askance they view me, and all deem me as a 


foe— 
Wrongly: for the things I promised, those by heaven’s aid 
did, 
And ae else, no idle exploits; nothing did it please my 
ain 


By tyrannic force to compass, nor that in our fatherland 
Good and bad men should have equal portion in her fertile 
soil. 


And again about the cancellation of debts, and 4 
those who were in slavery before but were liberated 
by the Shaking-off of Burdens : 
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> \ A ~ x a / 

eyo b€ TOV ev obveka Evvyyayov 

dfjpdv, ti TovTwy mpl tuyely erravoduny ; 
t a? av ‘ 

ovppaptupotn Tair’ av ev dixn Xpovov 

LATHP peytoTy Saysdvwv "Odvurior 

dpwota, 1 peAawa, tijs eyed rote 

Gpovs avethov ToAAayy wennydtas, 

t \ , Pai t 1 
mpoobev d€ dovAevovoa, viv eAevbepa. 
toAAovs § ’AOyvas marpid’ eis Beduturov 
> ta a Mv > ta 
avyyayov mpabévras, aAAov exdtkws, 
ba ei A 2 * a a 
adov Sixaiws, tods 8 dvayKatns bro 
Xpevods duydvras, yA@ooay ober ’ArriKyy 
tévtas, ws dv moAAayh mAavwpévovs, 

A ee | “Q> e) “a é 3 / 
tovs 8° €vOdd" atrob dovAiny detkéa, 
éxovras, 40n Seom0Tav Tpopevpevous, 
erevbépous Ona. tadra pev Kpartetv, 
opod® Biay re Kai Siknv avvappydoas, 

Lid ‘ =~ € e / 

epe€a Kai SupAPov ws breaydunv: 

feopovs P dpolws TO HUK@ TE Kaya, 

a oe fi 

evbetav ets Exactov adppdcas dikny, 

y i > La ¢ > 4 Ul 

éypaysa. Kévtpov 3° adAdos ads ey AaBuv, 

Kaxoppadys Te Kal drdoxTypwv avyp, 

ovK av Karéaxe Sipov: ei yap 7Oedov 

6 Tots évavriovow yvdapev TdTE, 

adlis 8° a rotow ovsdfigi*ppacaiato, 

ToMAdy dv avipdv 7d, exnpwbn moAts. 

TaV over’ adKnv mavrobev movovpevos 

a \ a % 2 f 

ws ev Kvolv roAAjow arpadyy AUKos. 

\ 4 3 ’ me oe Ww 4 7A 
5Kat médw dvedileiv mpds Pas votTepov adrav 
pepiipotpias dudorépwr: 

Sym pev et yp Stadpadiy* dvedioar, 
a a ” m7) > > a n 
a viv éxovow ovmoT oa ap 
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But what did I leave unachieved, of all 
The ends for which I did unite the people? 
Whereof before the judgement-seat of Time 
The mighty mother of the Olympian gods, 
Black Earth, would best bear witness, for ’twas I 
Removed her many boundary-posts @ HO cae F 
Ere then she was a slave,-but-now-is free. : 
/And many sold away I did bring home _ 
To god-built Athens, this one sold unjustly, 
That other justly: ly ; others that-had fled 
From dire constraint of need, uttering no more 
Their Attic tongue, so widely had they wandered, 
And others suffering base slavery 
Tven here, trembling before their asters. NUM OUTS ae 
I did set free. / These deeds I made prevail; 
Adjusting might and right to fit together, 
{And did accomplish even as T had promised. 
And rules of law alike for base and noble, 
Titting straight justice nto each man’s case, } 
I drafted" Had-another than myself t 
Taken the goad, unwise and covetous, 
He’d not have held the people! Had I willed 
Now that pleased one of the opposing parties, 
And then whate’er the other party bade them, 
The city had been bereft of many men. 
Wherefore I stood at guard on every side, 
A wolfat’bay among a pack of hounds! 


And again in his taunting reply to the later 5 
querulous complaints of both the parties : 


If openly I must reprove the people, 
Ne’er in the dreams of sleep could they have seen 


* i.e, posts marking mortgaged estates. 





1 rpbaGer Sedoudevkuta viv 5’ édevdépa Ziegler. 

2 woov cod. et fr. Berol.: ds ye Ped. 

3 xpareewouou cod., Kp: THomov fr. Berol.: kpdre. | vduou edd. 
nonnulli; ¢f. vi. 1. 

4 Stapddny coni. edd. 
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evdorres eldov. . . . 

ae ‘ - \ ie > a 

Gcou 6 petous Kal Biay dpetvoves 
> a 

aivotev av je Kal diAov motoiaro: 


? lg a , t ~ ~ mW 
el yap Tis dAXos, Pyai, TavTns THs TyLHs ETvXEV, 


ovK av KaTéoxe Sfjpov, ov8 eraveato 
mp dvrapagas map" eFeidev yaha- 
eye 5€ TovTwY worep ev peTarypuiw 
Opos KaTéoTyy. 


ar 

XII. Try perv obv aodnuiay émoujoato dia 
tavras Tas alrias. UdAwvos 6° dmodnunoavtos, 
ere THS TéAEws TeTapayperns, emt wey ern TéTTapa 
Sujyov ev jovxia: T@ SE mepmre juera ray Uedwvos 
apxjv ovK KatéoTyGay apyovTa Sia THY oTaoW, 
Kai mad érer méuntw Sid? tiv adriy airiav 
dvapxtay eroincay. pera 6€ Tadra bia THY adr@v 
Xpoveay Aapastas aipebets apywv ern dvo0 Kat Svo 
pjvas mpeer, ews ebm aby Bia Tis apxjns. lr’ 
édofev atrois dua 7d oracalew dpxovras édeabar 
Séxa, wéevre prev edratpioav tpets S€ aypoikwy 
duo dé Syutovpyav, Kat obdrot Tov pera Aapaciay 
Hpkav evavTév. @ Kal dHArov ort peylorny etyev 
Svvapuy o dpywv: patvovrat yap aiel oracialovtes 
TmEpt Tavrns Tis dpxiis. devs be duereAouy vocodv- 
Tes Ta mpos éavTovs, ot pev api kal mpopaow 
éxovres THY THY XpeOv amoxomHy (cuveBeBhKer yap 
avrots yeyovévar mévnow), ot d€ 7h modreta 
dvoxepaivovres Sia 7d peyaAnv® yeyovevar pera- 
BodAnv, évior dé dia THY wmpos aAAHAous PiAoviKiav. 
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The things that they have now. . . 
While all the greater and the mightier men 
Might praise me and might deem me as a friend ; 


for had another, he says, won this office, 


He had not checked the people nor refrained, 

Ere he had churned and robbed the milk of cream; 
But I as ’twere betwixt their arméd hosts 

A frontier-post did stand. 


XII. Accordingly Solon made his journey abroad 1 
for these reasons. And when he had gone abroad, 
though the city was still disturbed, for~four years 
they kept at peace ; but in the fifth year after Solon’s 5892.0. 
archonship because of party strife they did not 
appoint an archon, and again in the fifth year after 585 ».c.? 
that they enacted a suspension of the archonship for 
the same cause. After this at the same interval of 2 
time Damasias was elected Archon, and held the 581s.c.? 
post for two years and two months, until he was 
driven out of the office by force. Then because of 
the civil strife they decided to elect ten Archons, 
five from the nobles, three from the farmers and two” 
from the artisans, and these held office for the year s798.0.' 
after Damasias. This shows that the Archon had 
very great power ; for we find that they were always 
engaging in party strife about this office. And they 3 
continued in a state of general internal disorder, 
some having as their incentive and excuse the can- 
cellation of debts (for it had resulted in their having 
become poor), others discontented with the constitu- 
tion because a great change had taken place, and 
some because of their mutual rivalry. The factions 4 





1 riap edd. ex Plutarcho: rvap cod. 
2 $4 fr. Berol.: om. cod. 
3 <od> peyadnv Vollgraf. 
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4jjoav 8° al ordoes tpels: pula perv TOY Tapadiwv, 
wv mpoevaTnKes MeyaxdAfs 6 “AAkpewvos, oimep 
€00Kovv pdduora Sudkew THY peéonv moAretay: 
dAAn dé THY mediaKxdv, ot THY dhuyapxiay eljrovy, 
Hyeiro 8 abrév Avxodpyos: tpérn 8 4 Trev 
diaxpiwv, ed? Hu reraypevos Hv levsiarparos, 

5 SypotixwTatos elvar SoKdv. mpooeKeKdopnvto dé 
ToUToLS ol TE AdNpHevot TA XpEa Sia THY aTropiay, 
Kal of TH yéver py KaOapol dua Tov doBov- onpetov 
8” ore pera HY TOY Tupavywy kardhuow erotnoay 
Scaypypuopov" ws TOoMav KowevouvTey Tis ToAt- 
tetas ob TpoohKov. cixov = Exaorou TAS eTW- 
vupias amd TOY TOMWY EV ols eyeudpyour. 

1 XIV. Anpotixwétatos 8 elvar doxdv 6 Tleuat- 
oTpatos Kal ododp cvdoxyinkws €v TH mpos 
Meyapéas mod€dum, Katatpavpaticas éavTov auv- 
émetce Tov Shpov, ws bro TeV avTLoTAaGWWTOV 
Tatra memovOds, dvdaxnvy éavt@d Sodvat Tov 
cwpatos, “Aptotiwvos yparysavtos thy yrwmpny. 
AaBesv Sé rods Kopuvnddpovs Kadovpevous, emava- 
oTds feTa TOUTWY TH Oruw Karéoxe THY aKpO- 
modw érer Sevtépw® Kal TpiakooT@ pera THY TOV 

2vopwv Odow, emt Kwyéov dpyovros. Adyerau de 
Ldrwva Tlevovarparou Thy pvdaxny alrodvtos avrt- 
Ad€at, Kal eimety ore Tov pev ety ooptepos TOV 
& dvdpetotepos: Soot pev yap ayvootar Iletot- 


1 Sayngioper edd.: dcapnuicpov cod. 
5’ (i.e. rerépr@) coni, Bauer. 





2 i.e, by Solon’s legislation. 
» Perhaps the hostilities that ended in the Athenians’ 


capture of Nisaca about 570 B.c. 
4.2 


ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION, xi. 4—x1v. 2 


were three: one was the party of the Men of the 
Coast, whose head was Megacles the son of Alemaeon, 
and they were thought chiefly to aim at the middle 
form of constitution ; another was the party of the 
Men of the Plain, who desired the oligarchy, and their 
leader was Lycurgus; third was the party of the 
Hillmen, which had appointed Peisistratus over it, 

_ as he was thought to be an extreme advocate of the 
people. And on the side of this party were also 5 
arrayed, from the motive of poverty, those who had 
been deprived ¢ of the debts due to them, and, from | 
the motive of fear, those who were not of pure | 
descent ; and this is proved by the fact that after the 
deposition of the tyrants the Athenians enacted a 
revision of the roll, because many people shared the 
citizenship who had no right to it. The different 
parties derived their names from the places where 
their farms were situated. 

XIV. Peisistratus, being thought to be an extreme 1 
advocate of the people, and having won great fame 
in the war against Megara,? inflicted a wound on 
himself with his own hand and then gave out that ~* 
it had been done by the members of the opposite 
factions, and so persuaded the people to give him a 
bodyguard, the resolution being proposed by Aristo- 
phon. He was given the retainers called Club-bearers, 
and with their aid he rose against the people and 
seized the Acropolis, in the thirty-second year after - 
the enactment of his laws, in the archonship of 560 u. 
Comeas. It is said that when Peisistratus asked for 2 
the guard Solon opposed the request, and said that 
he was wiser than some men and braver than others 
—he was wiser than those who did not know that 
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1 +erdéptw~ Thompson. 
2 ws del. Wilamowitz-Kaibel. 
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Peisistratus was aiming at tyranny, and braver than 
those who knew it but held their tongues. But as 
he failed to carry them with him by saying this, he 
brought his armour out @ in front of his door and said 
that for his part he had come to his country’s aid as 
far as he could (for he was now a very old man), and 
that he called on the others also to do the same. 
Solon’s exhortations on this occasion had no effect ; 3 
and Peisistratus having seized the government pro- 
ceeded to carry on the public business in a manner“ ~ 
more constitutional than tyrannical. But before his 
government had taken root the partisans of Megacles 
and Lycurgus made common cause and expelled him, 
in the sixth year after his first establishment, in the 55¢5. 
archonship of Hegesias. In the twelfth year after 4 
this Megacles, being harried by party faction, made 
overtures again to Peisistratus, and on terms of re- 
ceiving his daughter in marriage brought him back, 
in an old-fashioned and extremely simple manner. 
Having first spread a rumour that Athena was bring- 
ing Peisistratus back, he found a tall and beautiful 
woman, according to Herodotus® a member of the 
Paeanian deme, but according to some accounts a 
Thracian flower-girl from Collytus named Phyé, 
dressed her up to look like the goddess, and brought 
her to the city with him, and Peisistratus drove in a 
chariot with the woman standing at his side, while the 
people in the city marvelled and received them with 
acts of reverence. 

XV. In this way his first return took place. After- 1 
wards, as he was expelled a second time in about the 
seventh year after his return—for he did not main- 539 s.c 
tain his hold for long, but came to be afraid of both 


* Apparently, for some younger man to use. > i. 60. 
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1 xal fortasse delendum Kenyon. 2 tore Blass. 

3 wapeikero Rutherford. 

4’ Avaxelw legunt nonnulli. 

5 Kontos: 7 ......... . acev (?) cod.: pbéyyerIar 6 
ésrovéacey Wilamowitz-Kaibel: «al xpdvor mpociyopevev 
Kenyon. 
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the factions owing to his unwillingness to live with 
Megacles’ daughter as his wife, and secretly with- 
drew—-; and first he collected a settlement at a place 2 
near the Gulf of Thermae called Rhaecelus, but from 

there he went on to the neighbourhood of Pangaeus, 

from where he got money and hired soldiers, and in 

the eleventh year went again to Eretria, and now for 5283.c.? 
the first time set about an attempt to recover his 
power by force, being supported in this by a number 

of people, especially the Thebans and Lygdamis of 
Naxos, and also the knights who controlled the 
government of Eretria. Winning the battle of 3 
Pallenis,* he seized the government and disarmed the 
people ; and now he held the tyranny firmly, and he | 
took Naxos and appointed Lygdamis ruler. The 4° 
way in which he disarmed the people was this: he . 
held an armed muster at the Temple of Theseus, and 
began to hold an Assembly, but he lowered his voice 
a little, and when they said they could not hear him, 
he told them to come up to the forecourt of the Acro- 
polis, in order that his voice might carry better; and 
while he used up time in making a speech, the men 
told off for this purpose gathered up the arms, locked 
them up in the neighbouring buildings of the Temple 
of Theseus, and came and informed Peisistratus. He, 
when he had finished the rest of his speech, told his 
audience not to be surprised at what had happened 
about their arms, and not to be dismayed, but to go 


ot 


2 The deme Pallene, dedicated to Athena Pallenis, Jay just 
N.E. of Athens. 

> The citizens had piled their arms when Peisistratus 
began to make a speech, and left them behind when they 
went up the hill. 
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away and occupy themselves with their private affairs, | 
while he would attend to all public business. 

XVI. This was the way, therefore, in which the 1 
tyranny of Peisistratus was originally set up, and 
this is a list of the changes that it underwent. 
Peisistratus’s administration of the state was, as has 2 
been said,* moderate, and more constitutional than 
tyrannic ; he was kindly and mild in everything, and 
in particular he was merciful to offenders, and more- 
over he advanced loans of money to the poor for their 
industries, so that they might support themselves by f 
farming. In doing this he had two objects, to pre- 3 
yent their stopping in the city and make them stay 
scattered about the country, and to cause them to 
have a moderate competence and be engaged in their 
private affairs, so as not to desire nor to have time 
to attend to public business.2 And also the land’s 4 
being thoroughly cultivated resulted in increasing his 
revenues; for he levied a tithe from the produce. 
And for this reason he organized the Local Justices,¢ 5 
and often went to the country on circuit in person, 
inspecting and settling disputes, in order that men 
might not neglect their agriculture by coming into 
the city. For it was when Peisistratus was making 6 
an expedition of this kind that the affair of the man 
on Hymettus cultivating the farm afterwards called 
Tax-free Farm is said to have occurred. He saw a 
man at farm-work, digging mere rocks, and because 
of his surprise ordered his servant to ask what crop 
the farm grew ; and the man said, “ All the aches and 
pains that there are, and of these aches and pains 

2 ch. xiv. § 3. 

» This policy will be found expressed in general formulae 


in Politics 1311 a 13, 1318 b 6, 1819 a 30, 1320 b 7. 
¢ See xxvi. 5, liii. 1. 
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3 év supplevit Blass. 
4 xardoraoww insertum a Wilamowitz-Kaibel. 
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Peisistratus has to get the tithe.” The man did not 
know who it was when he answered, but Peisistratus 
was pleased by his free speech and by his industry, 
and made him free from all taxes. And in all other 7 
matters too he gave the multitude no trouble during 
his rule, but always worked for peace and safeguarded 
tranquillity ; so that men were often to be heard 
saying that the tyranny of Peisistratus was the Golden 
Age of Cronos ; for it came about later when his sons 
had succeeded him that the government became 
much harsher. And the greatest of all the things 8 
said of him was that he was popular and kindly in 
temper. For he was willing to administer everything | 
according to the laws in all matters, never giving 
himself any advantage ; and once in particular when 
he was summoned to the Areopagus to be tried on a 
charge of murder, he appeared in person to make his 
defence, and the issuer of the summons was frightened 
and left. Owing to this he remained in his office for 9 
a long period, and every time that he was thrown 
out of it he easily got it back again. For both the 
notables and the men of the people were most of 
them willing for him to govern, since he won over the | r. 
former by his hospitality and the latter by his assist- — 
ance in their private affairs, and was good-natured 
to both. And also the laws of Athens concerning 10 
tyrants were mild at those periods, among the rest 
particularly the one that referred to the establish- 
ment of tyranny. For they had the following law : 
“These are the ordinances and ancestral principles 
of Athens: if any persons rise in insurrection in 
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1 Keil. 
2 jcav be... yévos] totus locus conflatus et interpolatus ? ed. 
3 Anpofow <oi> edd. 4 mpod-yovres edd. 
5 cém>éynuer edd., coll. Plut. Cato mai. 24. 
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order to govern tyrannically, or if any person assists 
in establishing the tyranny, he himself and his family 
shall be disfranchised.’ 4 

XVII. Peisistratus, therefore, grew old in office, and 1 
died of disease in the archonship of Philoneos, having 528 8.c. 
lived thirty-three years since he first established 
himself as tyrant, but the time that he remained in 
office was nineteen® years, as he was in exile for the 
remainder. Therefore the story that Peisistratus was 2 
a lover of Solon and that he commanded in the 
war against Megara for the recovery of Salamis 
is clearly nonsense, for it is made impossible by their 
ages, if one reckons up the life of each and the 
archonship in which he died. When Peisistratus was 
dead, his sons held the government, carrying on 
affairs in the same way. He had two sons by his 
wedded wife, Hippias and Hipparchus, and two by his 
Argive consort, lophon and Hegesistratus surnamed 
Thettalus. For Peisistratus married a consort from 3 
Argos, Timonassa, the daughter of a man of Argos 
named Gorgilus, who had previously been the wife 
of Archinus, a man of Ambracia of the Cypselid 
family. ‘This was the cause of Peisistratus’s friend- 
ship with Argos, and a thousand Argives brought by v~ 
Hegesistratus fought for him in the battle of Pallenis.° 
Some people date his marriage with the Argive lady 
during his first banishment, others in a period of 
office. 

XVIII. Affairs were now under the authority of 1 
Hipparchus and Hippias, owing to thcir station and 
their ages, but the government was controlled by 


@ The genuineness of § 10 may be questioned. 
» Politics 1315 b 31 says ‘ seventeen.’ 
* See xv. 3. 
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1 werd modréy nonnulli legunt. 
2 <od> moddGv Kaibel e Thue. 
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Hippias, who was the elder and was statesmanlike 
and wise by nature; whereas Hipparchus was fond 
of amusement and love-making, and had literary 
tastes : it was he who brought to Athens poets such as 
Anacreon and Simonides, and the others. Thettalus 2 
was much younger, and bold and insolent in his mode 
of life, which proved to be the source of all their mis- 
fortunes. For he fell in love with Harmodius, and 
when his advances were continually unsuccessful he 
could not restrain his anger, but displayed it bitterly 
in various ways, and finally when Harmodius’s sister 
was going to be a Basket-carrier® in the procession 
at the Panathenaic Festival he prevented her by 
uttering some insult against Harmodius as being 
effeminate ; and the consequent wrath of Harmodius 
led him and Aristogeiton to enter on their plot with a 
number? of accomplices. At the Panathenaic Festival 3 
on the Acropolis they were already keeping a watch sinc. 
on Hippias (who happened to be receiving the pro- 
cession, while Hipparchus was directing its start), 
when they saw one of their partners in the plot con- 
versing in a friendly way with Hippias. They thought 
that he was giving information, and wishing to do 
something before their arrest they went down and 
took the initiative without waiting for their confeder- 
ates, killing Hipparchus as he was arranging the pro- 
cession by the Leocoreum.* This played havoe with 4 
the whole plot. Of the two of them Harmodius was 
at once dispatched by the spearmen, and Aristogeiton 


# Baskets holding the requisites for the religious service 
were carried by maidens of high birth. 
> Thucydides (vi. 56. 3) says ‘not many.’ 
¢ A monument to three daughters of Leon who in obedience 
to an oracle gave their lives for their country by running 
against the enemy’s ranks in battle. 
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Tupavvov dpidwv, ws pev ot SypoteKot paow, 
émitnoes iva doeBjoatey 6 dpa. Kal yévowTo doGeveis 
avedovtes Tods avairious Kai didovs eavTdv, ws 
8 duor A€yovow, odvyi mAaTTOpeves GAAA TOdS 

6 cuvetdotas eurvuev. Kat télos Ws ovK €dvvaTO 
TavTa Tov amolavelVv, érrayyetAdevos ws aAAous 
pnvicwr moddods Kat meicas atT@ tov ‘Immiav 
Soivac thy Sefvav miorews yapw, ws eAaBev 
dveidicas Ott TH Hovet tod adeAdot rHy deFiav 
sSwKe, odTw Tapwéuve tov ‘Inmiav aol bo THs 
dpyijs ob Kareixev éaurov aAAa oTacdpevos THY 
peayaipay diepferpev adrov. 

1 eXaLEXS- Mera dé tava ovveBauvev TONG Tpaxy- 
Tépav etvat THY Tupavvida Kal yap da TO TuyLeopav? 
TH aderAd@ [Kat dud, 76? moAAovs dvnpnKevac kat 

2 exPePrnievan ma@ow Hv dmoros Kal muKpos. €TEt 
dé rerdptw padvora pera tov “Immapyov Odvarov, 
émel aks elyev Ta ev TH aoret, THY Movvvyiav 

1 éreprov tore Rutherford: exeurorto cod. 
.? Kokalos: rimwperv cod, 3 Kokalos. 


@ A hill above the sea S. of the city, commanding Peiraeus 
and the two other harbours. 
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died later, having been taken into custody and 
tortured for a long time. Under the strain of the 
tortures he gave the names of a number of men that 
belonged by birth to families of distinction, and were 
friends of the tyrants, as confederates. For they 
were not able immediately to find any trace of the 
plot, but the current story that Hippias made the 
people in the procession fall out away from their arms 
and searched for those that retained their daggers is 
not true, for in those days they did not walk in the ~~< 
procession armed, but this custom was instituted ~ 
later by the democracy. According to the account 5 
of people of popular sympathies, Aristogeiton accused 
the tyrants’ friends for the purpose of making his 
captors commit an impiety and weaken themselves 
at the same time by making away with men who were 
innocent and their own friends, but others say that 
his accusations were not fictitious but that he dis- 
closed his actual accomplices. Finally, as do what 6 
he would he was unable to die, he offered to give 
information against many more, and induced Hippias 
to give him his right hand as a pledge of good faith, 
and when he grasped it he taunted him with giving 
his hand to his brother’s murderer, and so enraged 
Hippias that in his anger he could not control himself 
but drew his dagger and made away with him. 

XIX. After this it began to come about that the 1 
tyranny was much harsher ; for Hippias’s numerous 
executions and sentences of exile in revenge for his 
brother led to his being suspicious of everybody and 
embittered. About four years after Hipparchus’s 2 
death the state of affairs in the city was so bad that 
he set about fortifying Munychia,? with the intention 


oui 
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emexelpyce teixilewy, cs éxet' peBiSpvadpevos. ev 
routos 0° ay e&émecey b710 _Kreopevous Tob Aake- 
dipuovos Baciréws, Xenopav ywopevwy del Tots 
eee Karavew THY tupavvida dud, Toravo” airtav. 

i duyddes wv of “AAkpewvidar mpoctoriKecav 
adhe pev 80° adv otk edvvavto Tompoacbar THY 
KaBodov, GAN aiet mpooémraiov: &v Te yap Tots 
dows ots émpattov dueopaMovro, kat Tetxloavres 
ev TH xwpa Aeupos prov 76 Urep Ildpynfos, eis 6 
ovveéHADSY TwWeES Trav ex Tob dorews, efemoAvopKy}- 
aie b70 TOV Tupdvvev, Dev vorepov cis® TavTHV 
Thv ovppopay yoov év Tots aKoAiots* 


alat Acupidpiov mpodwoeratpov, 
olouvs avopas amwdAcoas, wayeodau 
ayafovs te Kal ednatpioas, 

a ae wi ov / wv 

ot 767 edetEav olwy TaTépwv éoav. 


dmoruyxdvovres obv év drat tots aAAots euro bes - 
oavro Tov ev Acddois ved olkodopety, O0ev nv- 
Topyoav Xxpnudtwr mpos THY Tov Aakwvwv BonPerav. 
4 S€ Ilv0ia mpodpepev alei tots Aaredapoviots 
xpnornpralopevois eAcvPepotv ras *A@nvas, eis 
T0080’ éws* mpotrpee rods Lmaptidtas, Kaimep 
dvtwy Edvwv adtots trav Ileorotparidav ovv- 
eBadrero 5é€ ove eAdtTw polpay THs ‘opuys rots 
Adxwow % mpds Ttods “Apyetous tots Ilevovorpari- 
dais drapyovoa didia. Td ev odv mpa@rov “Ayyi- 
podov améeoreiAav Kata OaAarrav exovTa oTpatiay’ 


l éxet<ce> Mayor, 
2 els Wilamowitz-Kaibel ex pny Mag. +: wera cod, 
3 gxorlos edd.: cKxodocaier cod. 
4 7000 éws Blass: rovrevdews cod, 
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of moving his establishment there. While engaged 511 ac. 
in this he was driven out by the king of Sparta, 
Cleomenes, as oracles were constantly being given 
to the Spartans to put down the tyranny, for the 
following reason. The exiles headed by the Alemeon- 3 
idae were not able to effect their return by their own 
unaided efforts, but were always meeting reverses; for 
besides the other plans that were complete failures, 
they built the fort of Leipsydrion® in the country, 
on the slopes of Parnes, where some of their friends in 
the city came out and joined them, but they were 
besieged and dislodged by the tyrants, owing to 
which afterwards they used to refer to this disaster 
in singing their catches : 

Faithless Dry Fountain! Lackaday, 

What good men’s lives you threw away ! 

True patriots and fighters game, _, 

They showed the stock from which they came! 
So as they were failing in everything else, they con- 4 
tracted to build the temple at Delphi,’ and so acquired 
a supply of money for the assistance of the Spartans. 
And the Pythian priestess constantly uttered a com- 
mand to the Spartans, when they consulted the 
oracle, to liberate Athens, until she brought the 
Spartiates to the point, although the Peisistratidae 
were strangers to them ; and an equally great amount 
of incitement was contributed to the Spartans by 
the friendship that subsisted between the Argives and 

the Peisistratidae. As a first step, therefore, they 5 

dispatched Anchimolus with a force by sea; but he 


® The name suggests ‘ water-failure.” Parnes is a moun- 
tain in N.E. Attica. 
® Tt had been burnt down in 548 s.c. Apparently they 
made a profit on the contract, but rebuilt it to the satisfaction 
of the priestess. 
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qttnbevtos 8° adtod Kai reAcuTHaavTos bia TO 
Kweéav Bonffoa tov Oeocaddry exovra yxtAious 
immets, mpoocopyiobevres TH yevonevw KAcopevnv 
e€érepav tov Baorréa orddov exovTa peilw Kara 
yi, Os evel Tods THY Occoaddy inmets evixnoev 
KwAvovtas adrov els THY “ArriKny mapteval, KaTa- 
KAeioas Tov ‘lmmiav ets 70 Kadovpevov LeAapytxov 
6 TEtxyos émroAopKet pera tév APnvaiwv. mpooKal- 
“npeevou 8 avrtob ouverecev dmg uovras aAdvat Tovs 
Ta TevovorpariBaiv viets: av Anpbevrev opo- 
Aoyiav ent TH rev mratdwv owTnpla Tounodjrevor 
Kal 74 éautav ev ev? Tpepats exKopodjevor 
mapédwKav THY aKpdmoAw tots “AOyvators emi 
“Apraxri8ou dpxovros, KaTaoxovres THY Tupavvida 
peta THY TOD marpos TereuTay & ern pddvora énTa- 
Kaideca, Ta € obpmavra ovv ols 6 maTip Aptev 
évos Setv' wevTyKovta. 
| e.g Karadvdetons dé rijs rupavvidos éoractalov 
mpos dAAyjAous "loaydpas 6 Tevodv8pov, piros av 
Trav tupdavywv, Kal KAeobevns tod yévous av Tay 
°AAKpeovidarv. Hrrnpevos* dé tals éraipeias 6 
KAeobevns mpoonydyero® Tov SHuov, a7rodudovs 
27H mA Beu Thy TodTEiav. 6 dé loaydpas émiAcumo- 
HEVvoS TH Suvdyeer, Taw emuxaheodpevos TOV Krco- 
peg ovrTa €avT@ févov cvverevcev eAavvew TO 
dyos, 1a TO TOvS “AAkpecwvidas Soxety elvar Trev 
3 evayav. dbreEehOdvTos Sé€ Tod KAewsPevous, per’ 
1 Mayor: 6e¢ cod. 


2 prrdmevos edd. ex Herod. v. 66. 
3 rpooyyero Thalheim. 





@ 'The fortification surrounding the west end of the Acropolis. 
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was defeated and lost his life, because the Thessalian 
Cineas came to the defence with a thousand cavalry. 
Enraged at this occurrence, they dispatched their 
king Cleomenes by land with a larger army ; he 
won a victory over the Thessalian cavalry who tried 
to prevent his reaching Attica, and so shut up Hippias 
in the fortress called the Pelargicum ®@ and began to 
lay siege to it with the aid of the Athenians. While he 6 
was sitting down against it, it occurred that the sons__ 
of the Peisistratidae were caught when trying secretly 
to get away ; and these being taken they came to 
terms on the condition of the boys’ safety, and con- 
veyed away their belongings in five days, surrender- 
ing the Acropolis to the Athenians ; this was in the 
archonship of Harpactides, and Peisistratus’s sons 511 s.c. 
had retained the tyranny for about seventeen years 
after their father’s death, making when added to the 
period of their father’s power a total of forty-nine 
years. 

‘ XX. When the tyranny had been put down, there 1 
was a period of faction-strife between Isagoras son 
of Teisander, who was a friend of the tyrants, and 
Cleisthenes, who belonged to the family of the 
Alemaeonidae. Cleisthenes having got the worst of 
it in the Comradeships?® enlisted the people on his side, 
offering to hand over the government to the multi- 
tude. Isagoras began to lose power, so he again 2 
called in the aid of Cleomenes, who was a great friend 
of his, and jointly persuaded him to drive out the 
curse,° because the Alemaeonidae were reputed, to 
be a family that was under a curse. Cleisthenes 3 
secretly withdrew, and Cleomenes with a few troops 


> Political clubs with anti-democratic leanings. 
ex fachais 
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a 1 > t a > , ¢ , 
bAtywv' Aynddter taOv “AOnvaiwy émrakocias 
oiktas: taira Sé Seampagdpevos thy prev Bovdny 
erewpGto KkataAdvew “loaydpay S€ Kal TpraKxocious 
tav didav per abrod kxupiovs Kabiaravar Tis 
modews. Tihs 5€ Bovdjs avtisTdons Kal Guv- 
a ~ 7 i: x + ‘ t 
abpovabévros Tod TANBous of rev wept Tov KAcopevny 
ye / - < i 3 / i x 
kal "Joaydpav katépuyov eis rHv dKpdmoAw, © be 
Siuos Sdo prev yepas mpockabeldpevos emoAopKet, 
~ i / A ~ 
Th 8é tpirn KAcouévny pev Kat tods per avrod 
r? > mn 4 i tf i a 
mavras adeicay vroondvdous, KAewobevnv dé Kat 
4 Tods dAAous duyddas petereuipayto. KaTacyxovTos 
5é tod Sijpou 7a mpdypata KAeobevns Hyena jv 
Kal Tob Sipov mpoordrns. aitwitaror yap aXedov 
éyévovto ris éxBodfs tev Tupdvvwy of *AAK- 
t 12 Z y \ t 
pewvidar, Kal? oracidlovres Td ToAAd SuereAcoay. 
wv A f ~ > ~ z i) f 
5 ére 5€ apdrepov Tav ’AAKpeovtdav Krdwv érébeto 
rots tupdvvots: 510 Kat Fdov Kal eis Tobrov ev Tots 
akoAXLots* 


éyyer kal Kidwre, Sedxove, pnd? emAnfov, 
el xpy Tots dyabois dvépdow oivoxoeiv. ES 


1 XXI. Aca peév odv tavras tas aitias émiarevev 
c lol ~ eA / \ ~ / 
6 Bijuos TH KActobever. td 5€ Tod wAnBovs mpo- 
coTnKws eres rerdptw pera THY TOY TUpdvvwY 
2KaTdAvow émi “Icaydpov dpxovTos, mp@Tov Lev 
ovvéveye® madvras eis Séxa pudas avTt TOV TeT- 
tdpwv, dvapeifar Bovddpevos, Orws peTdoxwou 
mAelovs Tis modvretas: dbev eAdyOn Kal To pH 


1 caduxduevos 6 KXeouévys> per’ éMywr Wilamowitz-Kaibel 
ex Herod. v. 72. 

2 got> xal Richards. 

3 cuvéverue Newman: ovveverme cod. 
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proceeded to expel as accursed seven hundred 
Athenian households ; and having accomplished this 
he tried to put down the Council and set up Isagoras 
and three hundred of his friends with him in sovereign 
power over the state. But the Council resisted, and 
the multitude banded together, so the forces of 
Cleomenes and Isagoras took refuge in the Acropolis, 
and the people invested it and laid siege to it for 
two days. On the third day they let Cleomenes and 
his comrades go away under a truce, and sent for 
Cleisthenes and the other exiles to come back. The 4 
people having taken control of affairs, Cleisthenes was 
their leader and was head of the People. For almost 
the chief initiative in the expulsion of the tyrants 
was taken by the Alemaeonids, and they accomplished 
most of it by party faction. And even before the 5 
Alemaeonids Cedon had attacked the tyrants, owing 
to which people also sang in his honour in their 
catches : 
Now fill to Cedon, boy ! let’s drink him too, 
If duty bids us toast good men and true. 

7 XXI. These were the causes, therefore, that led the 1 
people to trust in Cleisthenes. And when this time 
he had become Chief of the multitude, in the fourth 50s s.c. 
year after the deposition of the tyrants, in the archon- 
ship of Isagoras, he first divided the whole body into 2 
ten tribes instead of the existing four, wishing to 
mix them up, in order that more might take part 
in the government? ; from which arose the saying, 

* Don’t draw distinctions between tribes,’ addressed 

* Less incompletely stated in Politics iii. 275 b 37 ff. 
Members of the same class might now belong to different 
tribes; and a number of new citizens were enrolled (see 
§ 4), free-born aliens and emancipated slaves, who were not 
members of clans. . 


c 
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gvdoKkpweiv, mpos tovds e€erdlew ta yéevn Bovdo- 
3 pévous. emerta tHv BovdAjy wevtakoaiovs ayvrl 
TETpAKOOiwy KaTéoTHOEV, TEVTHKOVTA e€ EKdOTNS 
guAjs: tTéTe 8 Hoav éxardv. dia Tobro dé ovK 
els OWdeKa PudAds ouveragey, Omws abrg ta) coupe 
Baivy pepilew KaTa Tas mpomapxyovcas TpirTis 
Gjoav yap ex 6 Pukey SwWoexa TpiTTVEs), WOT 
ov ouvemumrey ay dvapioyerBar 70 7AjBos. 
4 dueveye de Kat Ty Xcpav kara S7jjuous TpidKovra. 
pépn, déka pev TOV mept TO dorv, d€éKa, dé Tis 
mapaNias, Seka 8€ Tis pecoyeiov: Kal tavras 
emrovopdoas Tput7bs exAijpwoev _Tpeis eis Ty 
pudny exdorny, oTmws éxdorn peréxn maven TOV 
TOTWY. Kal Snpdras eroinaey GAAHAWY TOvs oiKoby- 
Tas ev éxdoTw Tov Sipwyr, iva uy matpdbev mpoo- 
ayopevovtes e€eAéyywow Tovs veoToAitas, aAAd 
T&v Oypwr avayopedwow: dbev Kai Kadodow 
5° AOnvaioe odds avrovs Trav Sreov. KaTeOTHGE 
b€ Kai Sypdpxous Ty adrhy EXOVTaS émuyreAevav 
tots mporepov vauKpdpots- Kal yap TOUS Sy.ous 
avri T@v vavKpapi@y émoinoey. mpoonyopevae be 
TOV Srjpucov TOUS pev dizro Tov ToTmwY, TOUS be amo 
TeV KTUGaVTEOY, ob yap daravres baqpxyov ev? Tots 
6 rémots. Ta Oe yern Kat ras pparpias kal Tas 
iepwouvas clacev éxew éxdoTous KaTa Ta TATpLa. 


1 ay supplevit Hude. 
2 ev fr, Berol.: in cod. alii ev, alii eve legunt, 


@ See viii. 3 n. 

> i.e. he made the deme a social group, united by almost 
a family feeling. 

° Of, e.g., xxviii. 3 ‘Callicrates of the Paeanian deine,’ and 
subsequent designations of persons by their demes; up to 
that point the father’s name is used. 
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to those who want to inquire into people’s clans. 
Next he made the Council to consist of five hundred 3 
members instead of four hundred, fifty from each 
Tribe, whereas under the old system there had been 
a hundred. This was the reason why he did not 
arrange them in twelve tribes, in order that he might 
not have to use the existing division of the Thirds 4 
(for the four Tribes contained twelve Thirds), with 
the result that the multitude would not have been 
mixed up. He also portioned out the land among the 4 
demes into thirty parts, ten belonging to the suburbs, 
ten to the coast, and ten to the inland district ; 
and he gave these parts the name of Thirds, and , 
assigned them among the Tribes by lot, three to each, 
in order that each Tribe might have a share in all the 
districts. And he made all the inhabitants in each of 
the demes fellow-demesmen of one another,® in order 
that they might not call attention to the newly 
enfranchised citizens by addressing people by their 
fathers’ names, but designate people officially by 
their demes ; owing to which Athenians in private 
life also use the names of their demes as surnames.¢ 
And he also appointed Demarchs, having the same 5 
duties as the former Ship-commissioners,@ for he put ~ 
the demes in the place of the Ship-commissions. He 
named some of the demes from their localities, but 
others from their founders, for the demes were no 
longer all corresponding to the places. The clans 6 
and brotherhoods * and priesthoods belonging to the 
various demes he allowed to remain on the ancestral 


4 See viii. 3 n. i 

¢ In Politics 1319 b 28 it is said that ‘ Cleisthenes increased 

the number of the brotherhoods,’ but that no doubt refers to 
the new citizens. 
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tals d€ dudats. emoincey emwvipous eK TaV mpo- 
Kplévrwy éxarov apxnyeT@v ovs avetrev 7 Uubia 
déxa. 

W OXI, Tovrwv be yevopevav Sypoticwrépa moAd 
rijs Lorwvos € éyeveTo % ToAreta" Kat yap ovveBn 
Tous pev UdAwvos vopovs adavioar THY TUpavvida 
dua TO 7) XpHoOaL, Kawovs O° dMous Beivar TOV 
KAcvobevn oroxaldpevov Tob mAnbovs, € ev ois ereOn 

2 Kal o mept Tod Gorpaxiopod vopos. mparov pev 
oby eres TéunTW pera Tavray THY KaTaoTacw 
ed? ‘Eppoxpéorvtos dpxovros TH BovAg Tots mev- 
TaKootous Tov Spkov | émoincay év em kal vov 
dpvdovaw. émeura Tous oTparnyous tpobvro Kare. 
gvaAas, ef éxdorns dvafs eva, TAS d€ amdons 

3 oTpariads nyepmv iv 6 modk€uapxos. ere b€ pera. 
Taira dwoexdTw viKnoavres thy ev Mapabadve 
paxny, émt Dawirmov apxovros, dvadurdvres én 
do peta THY vieny, Dappodvros yon Tod Sijpou, 
Tore mp@rov expycavro TO vopp TO mept Tov 
Go7paKiopor, és ereOn Sia THY droyslav TOV év 
Tats Suvdpeow 6 ore Ilevotorparos Sqpaywyos Kal 

4+ oTparyyos wv TUpavvos KaTéoTn. Kal mpw@Tos 
wotpakic)n t&v éxeivov ovyyev@v “Immapyos 
Xdppov Koddutevs, 6. dv Kal padvora Tov vopov 
eOnxev 6 KAerobévys, e€eAdoar BovAdpevos avrov. 
ot yap “A@nvaior rods t&v Tupavvwy didous, daot 
pn ovveEapapravorer® ev tats Tapaxyats, eiwy ot- 
Keiv THv moAw, xpwpevor TH ciwOvia Too SHou 

1 réurry (=) cod.: dyddy (= 7)? Kenyon. 


2 Kenyon: ore cod. 
3 Poste: cwetapuapravoy cod. 
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plan. As eponymous deities of the Tribes he insti- 
tuted ten tutelary heroes selected by an oracle of 
the Pythian priestess from a previously chosen list 
of a hundred. 

XXII. These reforms made the constitution much 1 
more democratic than that of Solon ; for it had come 
about that the tyranny had obliterated the laws of | 
Solon by disuse, and Cleisthenes aiming at the 
multitude had instituted other new ones, including 
the enactment of the law about ostracism. First of 2 
all, in the fifth year? after these enactments, in the 
archonship of Hermocreon, they instituted the oath 
of induction for the Council of Five Hundred that is 
still in use. Next they began to elect the Generals 
by tribes, one from each tribe, while the whole , 
army was under the command of the War-lord. 
Eleven years afterwards came their victory in the 3 

’ battle of Marathon ; and in the archonship of Phaen- 490 s.c. 
_ippus, two years after the victory, the people being 4gg ».c. 
now in high courage, they put in force for the first 
time the law about ostracism, which had been enacted 
owing to the suspicion felt against the men in the 
positions of power because Peisistratus when leader 
of the people and general set himself up as tyrant. 
The first person banished by ostracism was one of his 4 
relatives, Hipparchus son of Charmus of the deme 
of Collytus, the desire to banish whom had been 
Cleisthenes’ principal motive in making the law. 
Tor the Athenians permitted all friends of the tyrants 
that had not taken part with them in their offences 
during the disorders to dwell in the city,—in this the 
customary mildness of the people was displayed ; and 
@ i.e. in 504 B.c.; but if Marathon (490 n.c.) was eleven 


years later (§ 3), eae the Greek should be altered here 
to give “in the eighth year after.’ 
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TMpacrytt: Ov hycpav Kat mpootatns Hv “lamapxos. 
edOds 5€ 7H vorépw ere. emt TeAecivou apxovros 
éxudpevoav Tovs évvéa apxovras Kata gudds ek 
T&v mpokpilevtwy t76 Tav SynuoTdv' wevrakoolwvy 
Tore pera THY Teparvisa mp@tov: of d€ mpdrepot 
mavres Hoav a aipetot. Kal dorpaxtoby MeyaxAjs 
‘Inroxparous (Adamenhibev. emt pev ov ern y 
rods THY Tupavvey didous worpaxiloy, av xdpw 
6 vdpios erébn, pera dé ratra rH Teraprw erer 
Kal Tov drwy et Tis SoKoin peihenv elvat peBioraro: 
Kal mp@tos wotpaxiobn tav dawOev THs Tupav- 
vidos EdvOurmos 6 “Apibpovos. eres de TpiTw 
pera taira Nixoprdov® dpxovros, ws edavn* ra 
pétradka ta ev Mapwreig Kal mepieyevero TH 
mode. TéAaVTAa éxaTov ex THY Epywv, cuyBovdAev- 
dvrwy Twa TH Syum StaveipacOa Td dpydpiov 
OemoroKAfs exw@Avoev, od éywv 6 Te xpHoerat 
rots xpyuaow, adAd Savetoat KeAedwy tots mAov- 
awratos “AOnvaiwy éxatov éxdotw TddAavror, 
ely éav prev apéoxn TO dvddwpa, THs moAews 
elvat,” ef d€ py, Kopicacba: Ta xXpHuaTa mapa 
tav Saverccapevwv. dAaBay 8 emi rovrots évav- 
amnynoaTo Tpinpes €kaTov, €KaOTOV vauTnyoU- 
pévov 7Ov é€xatov pilav, als evavpaxyyoav ev 
Ladapiv. mpds tovs BapBapovs. dorpaxiobn 8 
év tovrots Tots Katpois “Apioreidns 6 Avoysdxou. 


1 §4uuv fr. Berol. 2 rére Whibley: rows cod. 

3 Nexodnmou fr. Berol. 

4 <rvatredéarepa> épdvn Richards coll. Xen. Fed. 4. 31. 

5 post elvat, in cod. alia manus ryvdaravqy supra lineam 
scripsit. 
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Hipparchus was the leader and chief of these persons. 
But directly afterwards, in the next year, in the 5 
archonship of Telesinus, they elected the Nine 487 ».c. 
Archons by lot, tribe by tribe, from a preliminary 
list of five hundred chosen by the demesmen : this 
was the date of the first election on these lines, after 
the tyranny, the previous Archons having all been 
elected by vote. And Megacles son of Hippocrates 
of the deme Alopeké was ostracized. For three years 6 
they went on ostracizing the friends of the tyrants, 
at whom the legislation had been aimed, but after- 
wards in the fourth year it was also used to remove 
any other person who seemed to be too great; the 
first person unconnected with the tyranny to be 
ostracized was Xanthippus son of Ariphron. Two7 
years later, in the archonship of Nicomedes, in con- 483x.c. 
sequence of the discovery of the mines at Maronea,* 
the working of which had given the state a profit of a 
hundred talents, the advice was given by some per- 
sons that the money should be distributed among the 
people ; but Themistocles prevented this, not saying 
what use he would make of the money, but recom- 
mending that it should be lent to the hundred richest 
Athenians, each receiving a talent, so that if they 
should spend it in a satisfactory manner, the state 
would have the advantage, but if they did not, the 
state should call in the money from the borrowers. 
On these terms the money was put at his disposal, 
and he used it to get a fleet of a hundred triremes 
built, each of the hundred borrowers having one ship 
built, and with these they fought the naval battle at 
Salamis against the barbarians. And it was during 
this period that Aristeides son of Lysimachus was 


@ Possibly five miles north of Cape Sunium. 
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1 rpizw Wilamowitz-Kaibel collato Plut. Aristid. 8. 
2 uh supplevit Kaibel (éxrds pro év7ds Wyse). 
3 Blass: aurny cod. 
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ostracized. Three years later in the archonship of 8 
Hypsechides they allowed all the persons ostracized 

to return, because of the expedition of Xerxes ; and 480 8c 
they fixed a boundary thenceforward for persons 
ostracized, prohibiting them from living* within a 

line drawn from Geraestus® to Scyllacum® under 
penalty of absolute loss of citizenship. 

XXIII. At this date, therefore, the state had 1 
advanced to this point, growing by slow stages with 
the growth of the democracy ; but after the Persian 
Wars the Council on the Areopagus became powerful 
again, and carried on the administration, having 
gaine ership by no definite resolution but 
“owing to its having been the cause of the nayal battle 
of Salamis. For the Generals had been reduced to 
utter despair by the situation and had made a pro- 
clamation that every man should see to his own 
safety ; but the Council provided_a fund and distri- 
buted eight drachmas a head and got them to man the 
ships. For this reason, therefore, the Generals gave% 
place to the Council in esteem. And Athens was well 
governed in these periods ; for dyring this time it 
occurred that the people practised’military duties and |, 
won ‘high esteem among the Greeks and gained the f Tt 
supremacy of the sea against the will of the Lacedae- 
monians. The heads of the People @ in these periods 3 
were Aristejdes son of Lysimachus and Themistocles 
son of Neocles, the latter practising to be skilful in mili” 
tary pursuits, and the former in polifics,’ and to excel 





2 The ms. gives ‘ enacting that they must live.’ 

> The S. point of Euboea. 

* The S.E. point of Argolis. @ See ii. 3 n. 

* The Greek should perhaps be altered to give ‘ the latter 
practising military pursuits, and the former esteemed to be 
skilful in polities.’ 
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1 kaurnvTwrdakedatpoviwvoupnpaxtay cod., corr. Blass. 
2 ois Blass: route cod. 


* The city fortifications were rebuilt, the harbour of Peiraeus 
completed and the Long Walls built to link Peiraeus and 
Phalerum with the city. 

> The parties swore to keep the covenant until the iron 
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his contemporaries in justice ; hence the Athenians 
employed™the one as general and the other as 
counsellor. Sothérebuilding of the walls* was directed 4 
by both these statesmen jointly although they were 
at variance with one another ;( but the secession of 
the Tonian states from the Lacedaemonian alliance 
was promoted by Aristeides, who seized the oppor- 
tunity when the Lacedaemonians were discredited 
because of Pausanias. Hence it was Aristeides who 5 
assessed the tributes of the allied states on the first 
occasion, two years after the naval battle of Salamis, 478 p.c. 
in the archonship of Timosthenes, and who adminis- 
tered the oaths to the Ionians when they swore to 
have the same enemies and friends, ratifying their 
oaths by letting the lumps of iron sink to the bottom 
out at sea.? Zs 
XXIV. After wards, (row that the state was em-1 —_. 
boldened jand uch money had been collected,)he 
began to advise them to_aim at the leadership, ‘and 
to come down from their farms and live in the city, 
telling them that there would be food d_for_all, some 
serving in the army and others as frontier-guards 
and others conducting the business of the community, 
and then by this method they would keep the leader- 
ship. ( Having taken this advice and won the empire, 2 
they treated the allies too masterfully, except Chios, 
Lesbos and Samos, which they kept as outposts of 
empire, and allowed to have their own Shh meg 
and to rule the subjects that they had at the time 
They also established a plentiful food-supply for the 3 
multitude, as Aristeides had proposed ; for the com- 


appeared again on the surface, mply 4 tov pidpov robror 
dvapyvat Hdt. i. 165, and Hor. Hpodes 16. 25— 

sed iuremus in haec: ‘ simul imis saxa renarint 

vadis leuata, ne redire sit nefas.’ 
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1 numerum e priore versu male repetitum notant Wila- 


mowitz-Kaibel. 

2 cuvéoryoay Ta <els>Ped.: cuvectioavro Ta eis Wilamowitz- 
Kaibel, 

3 Blass, ef. Ixii. 1: dopous cod. 

4 Soxav xat Kaibel. 5 meptethero Richards, 
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bined proceeds of the tributes and the taxes and the 
allies served to feed more than twenty thousand men. 
For there were six thousand jurymen, one thousand 
six hundred archers and also one thousand two 
hundred cavalry, five hundred members of the 
Council, five hundred guardians of the docks, and 
also fifty watchmen in the city, as many as seven 
hundred officials at home and as many as seven 
hundred @ abroad ; and in addition to these, when later 
they settled into the war, two thousand five hundred 
hoplites, twenty guard-ships and other ships con- 
veying the guards to the number of two hundred 
elected by lot; and furthermore the prytaneum,? 
orphans, and warders of prisoners—for all of these 
had their maintenance from public funds. 

XXV. By these means the people were provided 1 
with their food-supply. The constitution remained 
under the leadership of the Areopagites for about 
seventeen years after the Persian War, although it 
was being gradually modified. But as the popula- 
tion increased, Ephialtés son of Sophonides, having 
become head of the People ¢ and having the reputation 
of beingincorruptible and justinregard to the constitu- 
tion, attacked the Council. Firtthe made away with 2 
many of the Areopagites by bringing legal proceed- 
ings against them about their acts of administration ; 

then in the archonship of Conon he stripped the 462 rx 
(2founcil of all its added powers which made it the 
safeguard of the constitution, i a some of 


2 The number is probably repeated the previous line 
by mistake; otherwise ‘ also’ would be added. 

» The town-hall, probably in the old Agora, south of the 
Acropolis; in it a fire was kept continually burning, and 
the Prytaneis dined. 
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g Kenyon: agpatpeOevras cod. 

2 6 suppletum a Wilamowitz-Kaibel. 

3 [xai] Mayor: «al <o pay Oeuioroxdfs ...> Wilamowitz- 
Kaibel. 

4 yewdpov Blass: vwpdirepoy Wilamowitz-Kaibel. 
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them to the Five Hundred and others to the People 
and to the jury-courts. For these acts of Ephialtes, 3 
Themistocles* was partly responsible; he was a 
member of the Areopagus, but was destined to be 
‘put on trial for treasonable dealings with Persia. 
Themistocles desiring the Council to_be destroyed 
used to tell Ephialtés that the Council was going to * 
arrest him, while he*told the Areopagites that he 
would give information about certain persons who 
were conspiring to destroy the constitution. And he 
used to take selected members of the Council to 
the place where Ephialtes resided to show them the 
people collecting there, and conversed with them 
seriously. Ephialtes was dismayed when he saw 4 
this, and took his seat at the altar in only his shirt. 
Everybody was amazed at what had happened, 
and afterwards when the Council of Five Hundred 
assembled Ephialtes and Themistocles kept on 
denouncing the Areopagites, and again similarly at 
the meetings of the people, until they deprived 
them of their power. And also Ephialtes was actually 
made away with not long after, being craftily 
murdered by Aristodicus of Tanagra. 

XXVI. In'this way the Council of the Areopagites 1 
was deprived of the superintendence of affairs. After 
this there came about an increased relaxation of the 
constitution, due to the eagerness of those who were 
the leaders of the People. For it so happened that 


during these periods the better classes ® had n er 
at all, but the Chief persian ancneeEioe Cimauape 
of Miltiades, was a rather young man who had only 

* In Politics 11. xii. the place assigned here to Themisto- 
cles is taken by Pericles. 


> Or ‘more respectable’: it is a vague term of social 
approval, cf. § 1 fin, xxvii. 4, xxviii. 1, xxxvi. 9. 
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14 supplevit Blass. ® 6¢ supplevit Kenyon. 
3 aparov Blass: rwrov cod.: mpd roi Jackson. 
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lately entered public life ; and in addition, that the 
multitude had suffered seriously in war, for in those 
days the éxpeditionary force was raised from a muster- 
roll, and was commanded by generals with no experi- 
ence of war but promoted on account of their family 
reputations, so that it was always happening that the 
troops on an expedition suffered as many as two or 
three thousand casualties, making a drain on the 
numbers of the respectable members both of the 
[hele and of the wealthy. Thus in general all 2 
the administration was conducted without the same 
attention to the laws as had been given before, 
although no innovation was made in the election of 
the Nine Archons, except that five years after the 
death of Ephialtes they decided to extend to the 
Teamster class eligibility to the preliminary roll 
from which the Nine Archons were to be selected 
by lot; and the first of the Teamster class to hold 
the archonship was Mnesitheides. ( All the Archons 437 p.c. 
hitherto had from the Knights and Five-hundred- 


measure-men} while the Teamsters held the ordinary 
offices, unless’ some provision of the laws was ignored. 

Four years afterwards, in the archonship of Lysicrates, 3 

the thirty judges called the Local Justices were in- 453 ».c. 
stituted again®; and two years after Lysicrates, in 451 2.c, 
the year of Antidotus, owing to the large number of 

the citizens an enactment was passed on the proposal. 

of Pericles confining citizenship to persons of citizen ~ 
birth on both sides. 

XXVII. After this when Pericles advanced to the 1 
leadership of the people, having first distinguished 403 a. 
himself when while still a young man he challenged 
the audits of Cimon who was a general, it came about 
that the constitution became still more democratic. 
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1 apotyero Richards. 
2 éf9 Kenyon: efnv cod. 
3 Blass: dikacrats cod. 
4 yelpovs Wilamowitz-Kaibel (servato dixaorais). 
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For he took away some of the functions of the Areo- 
pagus, and he urged the state very strongly in the x 
direction of naval power, which resulted in embolden- 
ing the multitude,* who brought all the government 
more into their own hands. Forty-eight years after 2 
the naval battle of Salamis, in the archonship of 432 e.. 
Pythodorus, the war against the Peloponnesians broke 
out, during which the people being locked up in the 
city, and becoming accustomed to earning pay on 
their military campaigns, came partly of their own 
will and partly against their will to the decision to 
administer the government themselves. Also Pericles / 
first made service in the jury-courts a paid office, as” 
a popular counter-measure against Cimon’s wealth. 
Tor as Cimon had an estate large enough for a3 
tyrant, in the first place he discharged the general 
public services in a brilliant manner, and moreover he 
supplied maintenance to a number of the members 
of his deme ; for anyone of the Laciadae who liked 
could come to his house every day and have a moder- 
ate supply, and also all his farms were unfenced, to 
enable anyone who liked to avail himself of the 
harvest. So as Pericles’ means were insufficient for 4 
this lavishness, he took the advice of Damonides of | 
Oea (who was believed to suggest to Pericles most of | 
his measures, owing to which they afterwards ostra- | 
cized him), since he was getting the worst of it with 
his private resources, to give the multitude what was 
their own, and he instituted payment for the jury- 
courts ; the result of which according to some critics 
was their deterioration, because ordinary persons 
always took more care than the respectable to cast lots 
forthe duty. Also it was after this that the organized 5 


one f. xxii. 1 xxiv. 1" 
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pera tatra Kal To Sexdlew, mpwitov Katadet- 
Eavtos ’Avitov peta thy ev WvAw otparnyiay: 
Kpwopevos yap dd Tiwv dia 70 arroBaAety I1vAov, 
dexdoas TO Suxaoripiov amepuyer. 

1 XXVIII. "Ews pev odv Tlepucdjs TPOELOTHKCEL 
rod Sypouv BeAtiw Ta KaTa THY modretav HY; 
TerevTnoavtos bé [lepuxAgous troAv yxelpw. mp@rov 
yap Tore mpoorarny eAaBev 6 SHuos odK EvdoKt- 
podvra mapa Tots emecéow, ev d€ Tois mpdTEpoV 
xpovois del SveréAovy oi! eeckeis Syuaywyodrres. 
2 €€ Spxiis bev yap Kal mpa@ros éeyévero mpoordTns 
_TOD Orjptou Lohwv, Sevrepos dé Ilewsiorparos, 
Tay edyevOv Kal yrwpipwy- katahubetons é¢ 
THs Tupavvidos KrAewobévns tod yevous wy TaYV 
"AAkpeovidar, Kal TovTw bev oddeis Hv avTe- 
oTAoUTnS ws ef émeoov ot mept tov “loaydpav: 
peta 5€ Tad7a Tod perv Siwov mpocoTHKea Bavb- 
immos, TOv Sé yvwpiwwr MuiAriddys: erecta 
Ocpuoronfs: kat "Apworeidys: pera d€ TovTous 
"EgudArns bev rod Sypov, Kinwy 8 6 MiAriaddou 
TOV edropw elra, Tlepuxdfjs poev rob drpov, 
Oovxvdidns dé Tav érépwv, KndeoTHS dv Kipwvros. 

3 Tlepuchéovs b¢é TeAeuTHOavTOS Tay pev emupaveav 
TPOELOTHKEL Nucias 6 ev LiKcedia _TedeuThnoas, Too 
d€ Srpou Krew Oo Kicawerov, 6 6s Soxel padvora 
Siabbetpar TOV Sfjprov Tais Sppais,” kal mparos 
émt Tod Byyatos avéxpaye Kai eAowSopyoaro Kab 
mepilwodpevos eOnunydopnoe, TOV GAAwY ev KdouM 

1 fot] Richards. 
2 Scavouais Sandys: vouats Thalheim. 


@ Pylos (Navarino) on the W. coast of Peloponnesus, hea 
been taken by Athens 425 B.c., but was retaken by Sparta ~ 
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bribery of juries began, Anytus having first shown the |) ©4 
way to it after his command at Pylos?; for when _~—— 
he was brought to trial by certain persons for having 

lost Pylos he bribed the court and got off. 

XXVIII. So long, then, as Pericles held the head- 1——- 
ship? of the People, the affairs of the state went 
better, but when Pericles was dead they became 
much worse. [or the People now for the first time 
adopted a head who was not in good repute with the 
respectable classes, whereas in former periods those 
always continuéd to lead the people. For Solon 2 
was the first and original head of the People, and the 
second was Peisistratus, who was one of the men of 
nobility and note. After the tyranny had been put 
down, Cleisthenes, a member of the family of the 
Alemaeonidae, was head of the People, and he had 
no opponent, since the party of Isagoras was banished ; 
but after this Xanthippus held the headship of the 
People, and Miltiades of the notables; and then 
Themistocles and Aristeides ; and afterthem Ephialtes 
held the headship of the People, and Cimon son of 
Miltiades of the wealthy ; and then Pericles of the 
People and Thucydides of the others, he being a 
relation of Cimon. When Pericles died, Nicias, who 3 
died in Sicily, held the headship of the men of dis- 
tinction, and the head of the People was Cleon son 
of Cleaenetus, who is thought to have done the most 
to corrupt the people by his impetuous outbursts, 
and was the first person to use bawling and abuse on 
the platform, and to gird up his cloak before making 
a public speech, all other persons speaking in orderly 

09 n.c. Anytus (see also xxxiv. 3, one of the prosecutors of 
iocrates) was sent with 30 triremes to its relief, but owing 
0 weather never got round Cape Malea. 

> See note on ii. 3. 
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Aeyovrwy. eta jrera Tovrovs TaY ev eTEpw 
Onpapevyns 6 “Ayvavos, Tod 5é Syuov Kreopav o 
hupomrotds, ds Kal Thy SuwBodAtav’ emdpice mpwTOos* 
Kal xpovov pév twa b1edidov,? peta Se Tatra 
katéAvoe Kaddixpdrns Tataveds ap@ros stmo- 
oyxdpevos emOnoew mpos totv Svotv dBodoiw adAov 
dPoddv. TotTwr pev obv dudotépwr Oavarov Kat- 
éyvwoav tarepov: eiwlev yap Kav e€aratnOh To 
mAjG0s barepov puceiv Tovs TL TpoayayovTas ToLEW 
s4atrovs tev ph Kadds exdvrwv. amd be Kreo- 
dadvros dn Suedéyovto auvexads Thy Sypayaryiav 
of pddtora Bovddpevor Opactvecbar Kat yapi- 
Leabat tots moots mpds TO mapavtixa BA€movtes. 
5 Soxoto. Se? BéArioron yeyovevas trav *APnvyor 
| | ToAvrevoapeveny pera tTods apyatous Nixias Kal 
\|@ovxvdi8ys kal Onpapevyns. Kal mepi pev Nuxiov 
kat QovxvdiSov mdvres ayeddv Spodoyotaw avdpas 
yeyovévar od pdvov Kadods Kayabods dAAa Kal 
modTiKovs Kal TH mOAcL don TaTpLK@sS XYpw- 
pevovs, rept S€ Onpapevovs Sia To oupPHvat Kar 
atdrov tapaywdes Tas modrelas elvat’ dpdio- 
Byrnows THs Kpiceds ert. Soxet pevrow Tots 
pn Tapépyws damofawopevors odx worTep adrov 
taBdArover mdaas Tas woAiteias Katadvew, aAda 
mdoas mpodyew ews undév Trapavopotev, ws dvva- 
pevos oAureveo9ar Kata maoas, dep eaTiv ayalod 
morirov épyov, mapavopovcais S€ od ovyxwpav 
GAN’ drrexPavdpevos. 


1 SiwBedlav edd. 2 Siedldo7o Wyse. 
3 82: doe (=0' of) cod., ¢ superscripto. 
4 elva supplevit Richards. 5 névro Kenyon: perv cod, 





* By instituting the ‘theatre-fund’ (rd @ewpexdv), which was 
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fashion. Then after these Theramenes son of 
Hagnon was chief of the others and Cleophon the 
lyre-maker of the People, who first introduced the 
two-obol dole*; he went on distributing this for a 
time, but afterwards Callicrates of the Paeanian deme 
abolished it, being the first person to promise to add 
to the two obols another obol. Both of these two 
leaders were afterwards condemned to death; for 
even though the multitude may be utterly deceived, 
subsequently it usually hates those who have led it 
to do anything improper. From Cleon onward the 4 


_ leadership of the People was handed on in an unbroken 


line by the men most willing to play a bold part 
and to gratify the many with an eye to immediate 
popularity. And it is thought that the best of the 
politicians at Athens after those of early times were 
Nicias, Thucydides and Theramenes. As to Nicias 
and Thucydides, almost everybody agrees that they 
were not only honourable gentlemen but also states- 
manlike and patriotic servants of the whole state, but 
about Theramenes, owing to the confused nature of 
the constitutional changes that took place in his time, 
the verdict is a matter of dispute. However, the 
view of writers not making mere incidental references 
is that he was not a destroyer of all governments, as 
critics charge him with being, but guided them all 
forward into a fully law-abiding course, since he was 
capable of serving the state under all of them, which 
is the duty of a good citizen, but did not give in 
to them when they acted illegally, but faced their 


enmity. ~ 


ot 


a state fund for defraying the cost of an ordinary seat at 
the theatre, 2 obols. Plutarch attributes its institution to 
Pericles. An obol was about 14d., 6 to a drachma. 
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XXIX. "Ews pev ob iodppoTa. 7a Tpayywara 
Kad. TOV TOAcwov 7 Wv duefvAarrov Tiy Snoxpatiav. 
ere be pera Thy ev LuxeAia yevopevny ouppopav! 
loxuporara® Ta TOV Aaxedaysovieay eyévero Sud 
THY TpOS Baoirea ouppaxiay, jvayKac8noay ku} 
caves Thy dnpoxpatiav KaraorHoa Thy ent TOV 
TETpakooiwy ToAiTELaY, eirrovTos TOV pev 7po* Tob 
Ynpicpatos Adyov MyAocBiov, thy 5€ yuwpnv ypa- 

, a? f 4 , \ 
avros [vbodapou rod "AvaddAvortiou,' udAvora 6€ 

, ~ ~ A \ u / 
ovptreobevtwy TOV TOAD 81d. 76 vopilew Bacrrea 
pGArov éavrois ovprodepnoew éeav dt dAtywr 
Tomowvra, THY ToALTEtav. Fv de TO yndiopa Tod 
Tlv@odespov rovdvde: tov Shuov erdéoOar pera THY 
mpovmapxovrwy deka mpoBovrAwy adAAous eiKoot ek 
Tay umep TeTTapaKovTa ern ‘yeyovorwy, oiTives 
3 / 7 A 4 “a n < ~ La 
dpocavres 7) pv ovyypaiev a av nya@vrar BéA- 
riora elvat th mode ovyypdyovar mept Tis 
é > ~ A \ ~ ” ~ ty 

awrnpias: e€eivat dé Kal Tay dAAwy 7H Bovdoperw 
ypadew, wv e€ andvrwy aip&vrat To dpiorov. 
KAecropav S€ 7a prev adda Kabamep Ilv@ddwpos 
elnev, mpocavalnrqoa Sé Tovs aipefevtas eyparpev 
Kat tovs matpious voyous ods KAevobévns eOnkev 
éte Kablorn THY SypoKpariay, Gmws’ aKxovoavTes 
Kat rodtwy Bovdedowvrat 0 dpuarov, ws ov 
Snuorucjy dAdd Tapa Anotav oboay Thy Kre- 
abévous moditelav TH UdAwvos. ot 3° aipeDevres 
mparov pev éypaiay emdvayres elvar Tods mpu- 

1 Richards: d:agopay cod. 

H laxupbrepa Mayor. 3 pd] rept Wyse. 


4 Blass: . .. v.riov cod. 
5 Srws <dv> Wilamowitz-Kaibel. 





@ Or ‘ before the resolution.’ 
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XXIX. In the period of the war therefore, so long 1 
as fortunes were evenly balanced, they continued to 
preserve the democracy. But when after the occur- 
rence of the disaster in Sicily the Lacedaemonian side 413 s.c. 
became very strong owing to the alliance with the 
king of Persia, they were compelled to overthrow the | 
democracy and set up the government of the Four 
Hundred, Melobius making the speech on behalf of the 
resolution ? but Pythodorus of the deme Anaphlystus 
having drafted the motion, and the acquiescence of 
the mass of the citizens being chiefly due to the belief 
that the king would help them more in the war if they 
limited their constitution. The resolution of Pytho- 2 
dorus was as follows: ‘ That in addition to the ten 
Preliminary Councillors ® already existing the people 
choose twenty others from those over forty years of 
age, and that these, after taking a solemn oath to 
draft whatever measures they think best for the state, 
shall draft measures for the public safety ; and that 3 
it be open to any other person also that wishes, to 
frame proposals, in order that they may choose the 
one that is best out of them all.’ Cleitophon moved 
an amendment to the resolution of Pythodorus, that 
the commissioners elected should also investigate the 
ancestral laws laid down by Cleisthenes when he was 
establishing the democracy, in order that they might 
decide on the best course to advise after hearing 
these laws also, on the ground that the constitution 
of Cleisthenes was not democratic but similar to that 
of Solon. The commissioners when elected first pro- 4 


> The ten commissioners appointed at Athens after the 
Sicilian disaster to deal with the emergency (Thue. viii. 1), 
and later instructed to reform the constitution (2. Ixvii.). 
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Tavets dmavra. Ta Aeyopeva Tepe Tijs owTnptias 
emu dilerv, eTretTa Tas Tay Tapavopwy ypadas 
wal TOS cloayyeAas Kal Tas mpooKkAyaes’ avetdAov, 
érrs av ot eBedovres *"AOnvaior ovpBovrevwor 
mept TéOv TMpoKeyLeveny: eav d€ tis Teva Toure 
xdpw 4 Cnpot 7 mpooKarijra 7 clodyy eis 
Sixaoriptov, evBergw avrob elvar Kat dmayeoyny 
mpos TOUS _aTpaTnyovs, Tovs O€ oTpaTnyovs Tapa- 
5 dobvat Tots evdexa Oavdrw Cnuidoat. pera be 
Tatra THY mrohtretay Siéragay TOvoE TpOTOV: Ta 
pev _mpootdvra® a) eCelvar dMove damravicar 
7 els Tov mrohepov, Tas 8 apyas dyiabous 
dpxew dmdoas ews dy 6 wddeuos 4, many 
TOV evvea apydvTwy Kal TaV Tpuravedy ot ay 
daw, todrous b€ dépew tpets dBodods Exacrov 
Ths Huepas: Thy O° ddAnv moAureiav emurpeat 


mécav" "AOnvaiey Tots Svvaturdrous Kal Tots 


civ Touvrous Kal =) jas currBeG ae mpos ovs 
av eB eAwow: édéobau 8 ex* Tis puri éxdorns déka 
dvdpas vmep TerrapdKovra ern yeyovoras oltwves 
kararefovar Tovs mevraKkiaxtAious dudcavTes Kal? 
iep@v TeAciwv. 

1 XXX. Of pév ody aipePevres taira ouveypaay: 
Kupwbévrwv S€ tTovTwy etdovto addy abtdv oi 


1 Blass: mpoxAncets cod. 
2 rls rev, Richards: zis cod. 
3 mpostovra Richards (cf. xxxix. 2): xpyuarampoctovra cod. : 
xp. <ra> mp. Kenyon. 
2 £ récay Mayor: zaow cod. 
-wy (i.e. ZAarrov mevraxtcxiAlwr) v.1. adscr. cod. 
6 op éx edd.: dexat cod. 
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posed that it should be compulsory for the Presidents? 
to put to the vote all proposals made for the public 
safety, and then repealed the procedures of impeach- 
ment for illegal proposals, information and summons, 
in order that those Athenian citizens who wished 
might give advice about the matters before them ; 
and enacted that, if anybody attempted to punish or 
summon or bring them into court for so doing, he be 
liable to information and summary arrest before the 
Generals, and that the Generals should hand him 
over to the Eleven to be punished with death. After 5 
this they framed the constitution in the following 
way: that it should not be permissible to spend the 
revenues on any other object than the war ; that all 
the officers of state should be unpaid for the duration 
of the war, excepting those who held the posts of the 
Nine Archons and the Presidents, and these should 
draw three obols® per man per day ; and that all the 
rest of the functions of government should be en- 
trusted to those Athenians who in person and property 
were most capable of serving the state, not less than 
five thousand, for the duration of the war; and that 
the powers of this body should include competence to 
contract treaties with whatever people they wished ; 
and that they should elect ten men over forty 
years of age from each tribe, who should enroll the 
Five Thousand after taking oath over unblemished 
victims. 

XXX.°So the Commissioners drafted these pro- 
posals; and these being ratified, the Five Thousand 


_ 


* The Presidents of the Council, see xliii, 2. 
> Half a drachma, see iv. 3 n. 
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TevTaKicxiAvoL Tovs avaypdysovTas THY mToAuTEtav 
éxarov dvdpas. of 8 aipebévres dveypaav Kat 
2 efrveyKay Td0e° BovAevew pev Kar éviauTov ToUs* 
dmep Tpidkovra ern yeyovotas dvev jobodopas: 
TovTey o etvau TOUS otparnyovs Kat Tovs évvéa 
dpxovras Kal TOV tepopvijjiova kal Tovs Tagudpxous 
Kal immdpxous ral puidpxous Kal dpxovras eis TA 
ppovpia Kal Tapias TOV icp XpNMaATwWY TH bee 
Kal Tots dMots Beots béxa Kat éMqvorapias® Kat 
Tav aAkwy oot Xpnpdtov dmdvrey elkoow ot 
Sraxerpiodow, Kal tepomrotods Kal emyreAntas déxa 
éxaTépous* aipetobat d€ mavras ToOUTOUS €K Tpoxpi- 
Tw, ek TV ael BovAevovtwy mAElous TpoKpivovras, 
Tas 8 dAdas dpxds amdoas KAnpwrdas elvae Kal 
-o €k THS Bovdjs TOUS be EAAnvotapias ot av 
3 draxerpilwor Td Xpnara. by oupBovrevew. | BovAds 
de Toujoat TérTapas eK Tis jAucias Tis cipnucvns 
eis TOV Aowmov xpovov, Kal ToUTEY 70 Aaxov Heépos 
Bovdrcvew, vetpar de Kal Tovs dAXovs mpos THY 
Anew éxdory. Tous 8 éxarov dv8pas Svavetpar 
opas Te adrovs Kal tovs dAdAous Terrapa HEpn 
ws loaitara Kal dvaxAnpdoat, Kat eis éveavrov 
4 Bouvrevew Tods Aaxovras®: BovAcdeoba® dé H av 


1 robs] reTpaxoctovs Niemeyer. 
2 [kai é\Anvoraulas|] Sandys. 
3 [ociwy]? ed. 
4 [-v of dtaxecprovor] Thompson. 
5 rods Aaxdvras Suppletum a Wilamowitz-Kaibel, 
6 BovdeterGac suppletum a Sandys. 


2 The secretary or registrar who with the actual repre- 
sentative, the Pylagoras, was sent by Athens, as by they 
other members, to the Amphictyonie Council. : 
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elected a hundred of their members as a committee 
to draw up the constitution. This committee drew 
up and published the following resolutions: ‘The 2 
Council to consist of members over thirty years of 
age holding office for a year and drawing no pay ; 
these members to include the Generals, the Nine 
Archons, the Sacred Remembrancer,? the Company- 
commanders, Officers of the Horse,’ Officers of Tribes 4 
and officers in command of the Guards,’ the Trea- 
surers of the Sacred Funds of the Goddess‘ and the ten 
Treasurers of the other gods, the Greek Treasurers,? 
and twenty Treasurers of all the secular funds’ as 
well, who shall manage them,” and Sacrificial Officers 
and Superintendents, ten of each; and the Council 
to elect all of these from a larger preliminary list of 
candidates proposed by it fromits members at the time, 
but all other offices to be elected by lot and not from 
the Council ; and the Greek Treasurers? that are to 
manage the funds not to be members of the Council. 
And four Councils to be formed for the future from 3 
persons of the stated age, and a division of these 
selected by lot to officiate, but the others also to be 
included in each such selection. And the Hundred 
Men to divide themselves and the others? into four 
divisions as nearly equal as possible, and to cast lots 
among them, and those on whom the lot falls to form 
the Council for a year. And the Council to frame 4 


> See lxi. 3. ¢ See 2b. 4. 4 Seeab. 5. 

¢ See xxiv. 3. ? Athena. 

9 This contradicts the end of the section, and the text seems 
to be corrupt. 

4 This clause seems to be interpolated from below. 

t The managers of the funds paid as tribute by the Con- 
federacy of Delos. 

4 4,e. the rest of the Five Thousand. 
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Sony avrots dipuora, eew rept TE TOV xXpnudrey 
Srreos av a@a H Kat ets TO S€ov dvaNioxnrat, Kat 
mept TOV dw ds av Sdvevrat apiora: éav be 
Te Bérwow Bovredoacbar pera aevoveny, e7relo- 
Kade € Exaorov émelokAnrov dv av e0eAn Tav ex 
Ths atths HAcKklas. Tas & édpas arovety THs 
BovAfs Kara mrevOnpepov, € eay pa Séwvrac meudvenv. 
KAnpobv Sé THY Bovhny Tovs evvéa. dpxovras. Tas 
dé yxetporovias pivew mevTe Tous Aaxdvras €K 
Tis Bovdjjs, Kat ex TovTwy éva KAnpodoba Kal” 
éxdorny Hpepav Tov emubnprobyra. KAnpoty 6 
Tos Aaxovras TEVTE TOUS eOéAovras mpoceAGeiv 
évavtiov THs Bovdjs, mp@Tov pev tepav, devTEpov 
be Kippugyy, tpitov mpeopetass, TéTaptoy THY adAwy: 
Ta b€ Tob Trohépou orav b€n akAnpwrt mpooaya- 
yovras Tovs orparnyovs xpnuarileaBar.* Tov O€ 
pn tovra ets To BovArevTnpiov TaY Bovdevdrrw 
Ty cpay THY mpoppnbetoay dpethew Spaxpry Tis 
Hepas EKdOTNS, cay pun) edptoxdpevos® ddeow THs 
Bovdjs anf. 

XXXI. Tavrn vy pev ovv ets TOV péMovra xpovov 
dvéypaiay Tv ‘roNrelav, év 0€ TO TapovTe Katp@ 
THvOE" Bovdcdew pev TeTpaxoaious Kara TO 
maTpta., TeTTapdKovra e& éExdorns dudfs éx 7po- 
Kplrov ovs av Edwvrae ot purerar TOV bmp 
TprdKovra é7n ‘yeyoveTwv. tobrous be Tas TE 

\ 
dpxas: Karaorhoat, Kal mept 708 dpkou dvrwve 
xp? opooat ypaipar, Kat* sept Tov voy Kat 
Tay edOvvav Kal Tov dMwv mparrew hav 


hya@vrar oupdépev. tots dé vdépors ot av TrePHow 
1 6¢ suppletum a Mayor. 2 yonuatltew Blass. 
3 eipduevos Tyrrell. 4 xal supplevit Kenyon. 
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such resolutions as may seem to them likely to be 
best to secure the safe preservation of the funds and 
their expenditure upon necessary objects, and about 
the other affairs to the best of their ability ; and in 
case of their desiring to consider some matter with 
added numbers, each member to summon as a co- 
opted member anybody of the same age as himself 
that he may wish. To hold the sittings of the 
Council every five days, unless more sittings are re- 
quired, The Council to elect the Nine Archons by 5 2 
lot. ‘The tellers to be five persons elected by lot * 
from the Council, and one of these to be chosen by 
lot to serve daily as putter of the question. And the 
five tellers elected to cast lots among those who 
desire an audience of the Council, first about matters 
of religion, second for Heralds, third for embassies, 
fourth about other business ; but whenever questions 
relating to war need consideration they are to intro- 
duce the Generals without casting lots and take their 
business. A member of the Council not coming to the 6 
Council-chamber at the time previously announced 
to be liable to a fine of a drachma for each day, unless 
he obtain leave of absence from the Council.’ 

XXXI. This constitution, therefore, they drew up | 
for the future, but the following to be in force in 
the present crisis: “The Council to consist of four ;, 
hundred members according to the ancestral regula- 
tions, forty from each tribe taken from a preliminary 
list of any persons over thirty years of age that the 
members of the tribe may elect. These to appoint 
the officials, and to draft a proposal about the form of 
oath to be taken, and to take action about the laws 
and the audits and other matters as they may think 
good. And to follow any laws that may be enacted 2 
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mept TOV mroAuruccv xphobar, Kal pr eeivar pera- 
Kuvelv ee érépous béobat. roy bé otparnyav To 
vov elvar TH atpeow ef andvrwv movetobar Tov 
TMEVTAKLTXLALWY, tHv S€ BovaAny éemedav Kataory* 
Tomoacay eféracw év? 6mAows éAdofar Séxa 
dv8pas Kat ypapparéa ToUTots, Tovs be aipeDevras 
i 
dipyew Tov eiatovTa éviauToV atroxpdropas, Kat 


av Tt Séwvra ovpovreveobat pera tis BovAjs. 


3 éA€obau dé Kal inmapxov éva® Kat puddpxous béKa- 


To 6€ Aoundy ay aipeow motetobau ToUTWY THY 
Boudjy Kara ta. YEYpappLeve.. Tov O° dMuy d apyYa@v 
hiv Tis Bovdjjs Kal T@Y oTpaTHy@v 441) cbeivan 
pare Tourous pare ddAw pndevi mXetov 7} drag 
dipEa THY abTyy apyny. eis 6€ Tov dMov Xpovov, 
iva. veunbadow ot TETPAKOOLOL els Tas Terrapas 
Anges, drav éxdorors* yeyryrat | pera Tay dAAwy 
aeaneiey’ Suaveydvray adrovs ot éxaTov a8 pes. 
XXXII. Of pev odv Exardv of bod To TEVTA~ 
KuoxAtwy atpebévres Tavrnv jdvéypaxpav THY moXt- 
TEelav. emuxupwevrev dé ToUTWY bard Too mo jBovs 
emunpiaavros ’"Aptorouaxov, 7 pev Bovay He emt 
KadXiou mpiv SiaBovreGoar catedvdn pnvos Oap- 
ymuaivos _TeTpade emt Séxa, ot be TeTpaxdavot 
elofjoay evaTy pOivovros Oapynddvos- det be 
Thy eiAnxutay TO Kudu Bovdiy elovéevar O° ent 
Séxa Expopoprvos. 7 pev obv dduyapxta TOUTOV 
Karéorn Tov tpdmov emt KadAiov pev apxovros 
éreow 8 darepov tis ta&v tupdvvwy €kBodAjs 


1 Wyse: xaracrnon cod. 2 év supplevit Wyse. 
3 éva <xal Tagedpxous béxa> Wilamowitz. 
4 éxacrots (vel 2 Trois avrots, avrots) edd.: rowacras cod. 


5 » supplevit Rutherford. 
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about the affairs of state, and not to have powers 
to alter them nor to enact others. The election of 
the Generals for the time being to be made from 
among all the Five Thousand, and the Council as soon 
as it is appointed to hold a review under arms and 
elect ten men to the post, and a secretary for them, and 
those elected to hold office for the ensuing year with 
autocratic powers, and to consult with the Council 
about any matter if they require. And also to elect 3 
one Master of the Horse and ten Tribe-commanders ; 
and for the future the Council to conduct the election 
of these according to the procedure enacted. And 
none of the other officials except the Council and the 
Generals, nor anybody else, to be allowed to hold the 
same office more than once. And for the future, in 
order that the Four Hundred may be divided into the 
four lists, when each division takes its turn to form 
the Council with the rest, let the Hundred Men 
divide them into sections.’ 

XXXII. This then was the constitution drawn up by 1 
the Hundred elected by the Five Thousand. These 
proposals were carried by the multitude, being put 
to the vote by Aristomachus, and the Council in 
Callias’s year was dissolved on the 14th day of the 412 5.c. 
month of Thargelion before it had completed its 
term of office; while the Four Hundred came into 
office on Thargelion the 21st ; and the Council elected 2 ~ 
by lot was due to enter office on Scirophorion the 
14th. In this way therefore the oligarchy was set 2 
up, in the archonship of Callias, about a hundred 
years after the expulsion of the tyrants, the chief 


CHORE SESE 4 
> The three dates are about May 31, June 7, and June 30. 
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pddora éxardv, aitiwv padvora yevonevuv Llevo- 
dv8pov Kal ’Avrupav0s Kat Onpapevovs, avopav 
Kal yeyevnevay €b Kal ovvecet Kat yapn doxovv- 

3 Tw Suapépewy. yevoperns dé Tavrns THs Tohrelas 
ot pev TEvTaKLaXiAtor oyw pdvov npeOnoar, ot de 
TETPAKOOLOL pera. tov Seka TOY abroxpardpwy 
elochOdvres. els 70 BovdAevTypiov pxov Te THs 
Toews Kal mpos Aaxedarpovious mpeoBevodpevor 
Karehvovro TOV mOAE HOV ep’ ols éxdrepou Tvy- 
xdvovow Exovres, ovx dsaKxovevtwy 6 exeivwv 
el py Kat THv dpxny tis Oaddrrns adrcovow, 
oUTws adméornoay. 

1 XXXIII, Mijvas pev odv tows Térrapas be- 
ejuewev 4% T&Y TeTpaKocioy mrodureia, Kal npgev ge 
atta@v Mvacidoyos Sipnvor € emt Qecomdumov dpxov- 
tos, Os* Hpte tovs emtdoirovs déKa pijvas. 
yrrnbevres dé TH wept "Eperpiay vavpaxia Kat 
THs EvBotas jamoordons dAns adj ‘Qpeod, 
xadenas eveyKovres él TH. ouppopg pddvora Tay 
Tpoyeyevnpevav (mAciw yap éx ths EvBolas 7 
Tis *ArriKis ériyxavov dpedovpevor) xatéAvoav 
Tous TeTpaKoctous Kal Ta mpdyyara mapédaKay 
Tots mevraxiaxiAlous Tots ex TOV OTAwy, mpuad- 

2 jrevot pndepiay dpxny elvau pobopdpov. ait - 
Taro 8 éyevovto THs Karadtcews “Aptoroxparns 
Kal Onpaperys, ob ouvaperkdpievou Tois bo TaV 
TeTpaKootwy yuyvopévois' amavra. yap 80 atrdv 
émpattov, ovdev emavadepovres ols mevTaKt- 
oxtriors. doKobor be KaA@s moAcrevOAvar Kara 
Tovrous TOUS Katpous, ToA€ou Te kabeor@ros 
Kal €k TaV OTAWwY THs TodLTELas ovanNS. 


. te supplevit Hude. 2 §s supplevit Kenyon. 
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movers having been Peisander, Antiphon and Thera- 
menes, men of good birth and of distinguished reputa- 
tion for wisdom and judgement. But when this con- 3 
stitution had been set up, the Five Thousand were 
only nominally chosen, but the Four Hundred with 
the aid of the Ten with autocratic powers * entered 
the Council-chamber and governed the state. They 
also sent enyoys to the Lacedaemonians and proposed 
to conclude peace on terms of uti possidetis ; but the 
Lacedaemonians would not consent unless Athens 
would also relinquish the empire of the sea, so that 
they finally abandoned the project. 

XXXII. The constitution of the Four Hundred 1 
lasted perhaps four months, for two of which Mnesi- 
lochus was archon, in the year of the archonship of 411 s.c. 
Theopompus, who received the office for the remain- 
ing ten months. But when they had been worsted 
in the naval battle off Eretria and the whole of Euboea 
except Oreum had revolted, they were more dis- 
tressed at the misfortune than by any previous dis- 
aster (for they were actually getting more support 
from Euboea than from Attica), and they dissolved 
the Four Hundred and handed over affairs to the Five 
Thousand that were on the armed roll,’ having passed ~ 
by vote a resolution that no office should receive pay. 
The persons chiefly responsible for the dissolution 2 
were Aristocrates and Theramenes, who disapproved 
of the proceedings of the Four Hundred ; for they 
did everything on their own responsibility and re- 
ferred nothing to the Five Thousand. But Athens: 
seems to have been well governed during this 
critical period, although a war was going on and the 
government was confined to the armed roll. 


® The Ten Generals, see xxxi. 2. > Cf. iv. 2, xxix. 5. 
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1 XXXIV. Tovrovs pév odv adettero Thy mod- 
f e on 8 Ay 4 ms a i e dO, 1 A 
tetav 6 Sijwos Bia Tdxous: Erer 8 &B ope” pera 
THY TOY TeTpakoclwy KatdAvow, emt KadAiov tod 
~ rs nn 
’AyyedAqbev dpyovros, yevouevns tis ev “Apye- 
yovcats vavpayias, mpaTov pev Tods béKa oTpary- 
yovs Tods TH vavpaxia vik@vras ovveBy KpiOjvar 
pd xetporovia mavtas, Tovs pev odde GvYVaUpAx7)- 
aavtas, Tos 8 én’ ddAotpias vews awlevras; 
eEanarnGévros Tob Sipou bia Tods mapopyicavras: 
w f a 7, vw) 
ézeita, BovAopevwy Aaxedatpoviwy ex Aexedetas 
dmeéva? éd’ ols exovow éxdtepor Kal eipyvyy 
ae 3 yv A 3 fs) Sy be Ane ik 
dyew,? évor pev eorovdalov, To de TARGos odx 
i ‘4 = 3 f Ls 4 ~ a 
bmjxovoev, eLararynbévtes tad KXeofavtos, os 
bd rd f Y 3 2 x \ 9 4 
éx@rAvoe yeveobar tiv eipryyvy €APav eis Ti 
éxkAnoiav peOtwv Kai Adpaxa evdeduKws, ov 
tA ? f aA \ tu > ~ 
ddokwy emitpépew dy pi) mdcas adidor Aaxedat- 
2 poviot Tas mdAets. od xpnodpevor 5€ Kadds TOTE 
~ > 
Tois mpaypac. pet od ToAdY xpdvov Eyvwoay THY 
dpaptiav. 7@ yap worepov ere en’ “Adckiov 
apxovros ATvxnoav THY ev Alyos motapots vavpa- 
xtav, €& as ovveBn KUpiov yevopevov THS ToAEws 
Avoavipov Katacrioa. tobs TpidKovTa Tpdomm 
3 Tar@de* Ths elpyvns yevouevys adrois é¢ @ TE 
modtrevoovras tiv mdatpuov qoduTeiav, of pev 
3 ~ ro ~ 
Sypotixol Siacdlew ereipdvro Tov Shor, Tv de 
1 éxrw edd. 2 Mayor: avtevac cod. 


3 é¢’ ols... dyer cum schol. Wilamowitz-Kaibel: xace- 
Howexouowipnynvexarepoayey cod, 





@ * Sixth’ (in Greek arithmetic ‘ seventh’) is a mistake for 
‘fifth’ (Greek ‘sixth’): the Four Hundred fell in 411, Callias 
was archon 406 z.c. 

> 4.e. with his courage artificially stimulated and with 
armour to protect him against assassination (unless we adopt 
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XXXIV. So the people speedily took the govern- 1 
ment out of these men’s hands; and in the sixth * 
year after the dissolution of the Four Hundred, in the 
archonship of Callias of the deme of Angelé, after the 
occurrence of the naval battle at Arginusae, it came 
about first that the ten Generals to whom victory 
in the naval battle was due were all condemned by a 
single vote, some of them not even having been in the 
engagement at all and the others having escaped on 
board a ship not their own, the people being com- 
pletely deceived through the persons who provoked 
their anger; and then, when the Lacedaemonians 
were willing to evacuate Decelea on terms of both 
parties retaining what they held, and to make peace, 
though some persons were eager to accept, yet the 
mass of the people refused to consent, being com- 
pletely deceived by Cleophon, who prevented the 
conclusion of peace by coming into the assembly, drunk 
and wearing a corslet,® and protesting that he would 
not allow it unless the Lacedaemonians surrendered 
all the cities. But though on this occasion they had 
managed their affairs ill, they realized their mistake 
not long afterwards. For in the next year, when 405 s.c. 
Alexius was Archon, they met with the disaster in 
the naval battle of Aegospotami which resulted in 
the city’s falling into the hands of Lysander, who 
set up the Thirty in the following way. The peace 3 
having been concluded on terms of their carrying on 
the government according to the ancestral constitu- 
tion, the popular party endeavoured to preserve the 
the conjecture that peOiwv xal Odpaxa évdedvxds is a mistaken 
paraphrase of some original record giving @dpaxa éxwy in 
the slang sense of ‘ well primed with liquor,’ ef, Aristoph. 


Ran. 1504). 
¢ i.e. those that they had taken in the war. 
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yrepipwr ot pe év rats éraupetats évtes, Kal TY 
puydduv ot pera ™Hy etp yyy xarehBovres, ody- 
apxlas émefypouv, of 8° év ératpeta pev oddepug 
avykabeot@res dAAws 5é SoKobvres oddevds emt- 
AeirecOar trav TodiTav Thy mdTpiov moAuTetav 
ee gers e = A 4 “) ~ \. = 
eljrouv: av Av pev Kat *Apyivos Kat “Avutos 
4 ~ A ic 1 a 4 
Kat KXertropdv kai Doppicvos Kal érepoe zoAdoit, 
mpoetoTyKe. Sé pddtora Onpapervns. Avadvdpouv 
Sé mpocbepévov tots dAvyapxtKois KatanAayels oO 
dios jvayrdoOn Xelpotovely thy dAvyapyxiav. 
éypaise 5é 70 pypropa Apaxovridns "Agidvaios. 

1 XXXV. Of peév ody ctpidkovta todrov Tov 
tporov Katéotnoav emt Tluboduipouv dpxovtos. 
yevdpuevor Sé Kupior THs moAews Ta pev dAdo Ta 
ddfavra mept THs moAtTelas Tapewpwv, TevTa- 

is 4 a ‘ A ” 3 x 
Koaious Sé¢ BovAdevras Kal tas dAAas apyas KaTa- 
ariaavtes eK mpoKxpitwy ék T&v xAlwy,' Kat 
mpoceropevor odiow adbrots toi I[lewparews dp- 
yovras Séka Kal Tod Seopwrnptov dvAakas evdexa 
Kal practvyopopous Tptakoolous vaypeTas KaTELyov 

2 THY moAw du €avt@v. TO ev odv mpPaTOV HETpLOL 
tois Toditats Hoay Kal Tpogero.obvro Siouxely? THY 
matpiov modtretav, Kal tovs 7 "EdudArov Kal 

| "Apyeatpdrov vépous tobs mept t&v *“Apeomayirav 

aA > 2 iZ / \ ~ fi 
KabetXov €& ’Apelou mayou Kal r&@v LddAwvos 
Beopadv Soot SiapdpioByrycers elyov, Kal TO KOpos 
6 Ww év toils Siukactats KaréAvoay, ws éemavop- 


1 [éx rév] xcMlwe Herwerden: [éx r&v xAMwv] Rutherford : 
gudOv pro xiAlwy Hude. 
2 SusKxew edd. 
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. democracy, but the notables who belonged to the 
Comradeships and those exiles who had returned 
after the peace were eager for oligarchy, while those 
_ notables who were not members of any Comradeship 
_ but who otherwise were inferior in reputation to none 
of the citizens were aiming at the ancestral constitu- 
tion ; members of this party were Archinus, Anytus, 
Cleitophon and Phormisius, while its chief leader was 
Theramenes. And when Lysander sided with the 
oligarchical party, the people were cowed and were 
forced to vote for the oligarchy. The motion was 
proposed by Dracontides of Aphidna. 

XXXYV, So in this manner the Thirty were estab- 1 
lished, in the archonship of Pythodorus. Having be- 404 sc. 
come masters of the state they neglected most of the 
measures that had been resolved on in regard to the 
constitution, but appointed five hundred Councillors 
and the other offices from among persons previously 
selected from the Thousand,? and also chose for them- 
selves ten governors of Peiraeus, eleven guardians 
of the prison, and three hundred retainers carrying 
whips, and so kept the state in their own hands. At 2 
first, then, they were moderate towards the citizens 
and pretended to be administering the ancestral form 
of constitution, and they removed from the Areopagus 
the laws of Ephialtes and Archestratus® about the 
Areopagites, and also such of the ordinances of Solon 
as were of doubtful purport, and abolished the 
sovereignty vested in the jurymen, claiming to be 
rectifying the constitution and removing its un- 

@ j.e, from the knights; but the text can hardly be correct, 
and may be emended to give ‘from among a thousand 
persons previously selected.’ 


® Probably a supporter of Ephialtes, for whose legislation 
See ch. xxv. 
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Dobvres Kal mroubvres dvapproPrirytov my mo- 
Tetav, otov mepl Tob Sotvar 7a éavtod @ av eOeAn 
KUpLOV Tomaavres xabdnag, Tas de Tpocovoas 
Svaxodias “av pi paviev 7 ynpws (évera)" i) 
yuvatkt mOdpevos ” dpethov Omws yy) il tots 
ouxopavTats épodos: dpotus be Toor ep cov Kal 

3 emt Tov ddAwy. Kat? apxas pev oby tatr émotouv 
Kaul TOUS ouxopdvras Kat rods TH Siew mpos 
xd pw opudobvras mapa. 76 Bédrvarov Kal Kaxompay- 
povas évras Kal movnpovs dvyjpovr, ef’ ois éxauper® 
 moAts yeyvopevors, Hyovpevou Tod Bedriorou 

4 xdpw mouetv avrous. émet be Thy wédkw eyKpaTe- 
oTEpOV eoxov, oddevds direixovro Tay modradv, 
dan’ dmérerevav Tovs Kal rais ovciats Kal TO 
yever kal rots dEuedpacw ampoéxovTas, dreLarpo- 
prevol ‘re TOV poBov kat BovdAdpevor ras odoias 
Svapmacetv: Kat xpovov StamrecovTos Bpaxéos ovK 
éXdtTovs advypyKecay 7 xiAious mevTakocious. 

1 XXXVI. Odrws b€ Tis moAEws Srropepopers 
Onpayevns dyavanray émt toils ywvopevos THs 
pev dacdyelas auTots Tapyver mavoac0at peta 
dobvar be TOV Tpaypdtonv Tots BeAriorots. ob b€ 
mpa@rov" evavrunbevres, eet Sveomdpnoay ot deyou 
aTpos TO mAAGos Kat mpdos TOV Onpaperny olxetos 
elyov ot ToMol, dopnbévres He) mpooTaTyns ‘yevd- 
poevos TOO Sijuou Katadven 77 Suvacretav KaTa- 
A€yovow T&v moATav TpisxtAtovs' ws peta- 
28eaovres THs moAtrelas. Onpapevns 5€ maAw 


1 vexa yiypws Wyse: ynpwy cod. 

® Sidgwick (cf. xxxiv. 1 7d 6¢ rAHO0s oby tarjKoucev, eEamary- 
Oévres): exatpor cod. 

3 edd.: mpwro cod. 4 edd.: decxeALovs cod. 
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certainties: for example, in regard to the béstowal 
of one’s property on whomsoever one wishes, making 
the single act of donation valid absolutely, while 
they removed the tiresome qualifications‘ save when 
in consequence of insanity or of old age, or under the 
influence of a woman,’ in order that there might be 
no opening for blackmailers ; and similarly they did 
this in the other matters as well. At the outset, there- 3 
fore, they were engaged in these matters, and in 
removing the blackmailers and the persons who con- 
sorted undesirably with the people to curry favour 
and were evil-doers and scoundrels; and the state 
was delighted at these measures, thinking that they 
were acting with the best intentions. But when 4 
they got a firmer hold on the state, they kept their 
hands off none of the citizens, but put to death those 
of outstanding wealth or birth or reputation, in- 
tending to put that source of danger out of the way, 
and also desiring to plunder their estates; and by 
the end of a brief interval of time they had made 
away with not less than fifteen hundred. 

XXXVI. While the state was thus being under- 1 
mined, Theramenes, resenting what was taking place, 
kept exhorting them to cease from their wantonness 
and to admit the best classes to a share in affairs. 
At first they opposed him, but since these proposals 
became disseminated among the multitude, and the 
general public were well disposed towards Thera- 
menes, they grew afraid that he might become head 
of the People and put down the oligarchy, and so 
they enrolled three thousand of the citizens with the 
intention of giving them a share in the government. 
But Theramenes again criticized this procedure also, 2 
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emiTypa Kal robrows, mparrov pev Ore Bovdédpevor 
peradodvat Tots ETLELK ECL TproxsNious pdvous peTa- 
biddaor, ws év TovTw 7 Abe THs dperijs 
wpispevns, Emel” ore Sto 74. evavrubrara Tovodauw, 
Biaudy re rH dpxny Kal T@v dpxopevav TTW 
karackevdloyres. ot 8€ TovTwy pev deydpnoay, 
Tov 6€ Katddoyov TaY Tproxrhiay moAby ev 
xpovoy drepeBadAovro” Kal Tap” abrots epudarrov 
TOUS eyvonopevous, dre Oe kal ddgevey avTois 
exdépew rods pev eEjdccpov Tov eyyeypap- 
pevav® rods 8° dvrevéypapov trav e&wlev. 

1 XXXVII. "Hén Sé 70d xeupddvos e€veoT@Tos, 
xatahaBovros BpacvBoiov pera Tay puyddav 
DvAny kal KaTd aid oTpariay Hy eSityayov ot 
TpudKovra. Kaxes aroxwpyaavres, éyvwoay Tov 
pev dAAwy Ta S7Aa mrapercoba Onpapevnv be 
Suapbeipar Tovdoe TpOTOP. vdpous elonveyKay els 
THY Bovdny Sv0 kedevovres émixetporovely, av 6 
pev els abroxpdropas emotes ToUs TpiadKoVTAa TOV 
moAT@v amoKxretvay Tovs pay Too KaTadoyov eT - 
éxovTas TaV Tpraxwrioy, 6 8 Erepos excbdve 
Kowwveiv Tis mapovons moAtreias Ooot TVYXE- 
vovow TO é&v "Heruoveig Teixos Karackawpavres ! 
Tots teTpaKkoctos évavriov Ti mpdgavres Tois® 
KaTacKevacacl THY TpoTEpav dheyapxiay: av érby- 
xXavev dpdotépwv Kexowwvnkas 6 Onpapevys, 
wore ovveBawev emixvpwlevrwy Tov vouwv e&w 


1 SmepeBddrdovra <éexpépew> Gertz. 
= eV YEYpappeveoy Herwerden: yeypaymerwr cod. 
3 rots Herwerden: yros cod. 
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first on the ground that although willing to share the 
government with the respectable they were only 
giving a share to three thousand, as though moral 
worth were limited to that number, and next because 
they were doing two absolutely incompatible things, 
making their rule one of force and at the same time 
weaker than those they ruled. But they despised 
these remonstrances, and for a long time went on 
postponing the roll of the Three Thousand and keep- 
ing to themselves those on whom they had decided, 
and even on occasions when they thought fit to 
publish it they made a practice of erasing some of the 
names enrolled and writing in others instead from 
among those outside the roll.¢ 


XXXVII. Winter had already set in, when Thrasy~1 _ 


at mt? 
Ls of 


bulus with the exiles occupied Phylé, and things went 
badly with the Thirty on the expedition that they 
led out against them ; so they decided to disarm the 
others and to destroy Theramenes in the following 
way. They introduced two laws into the Council, 
with orders to pass them ; one was to give the Thirty 
absolute powers to execute any citizens not members 
_ of the roll of Three Thousand, and the other pro- 
hibited admission to citizenship under the present 
constitution for all who had actually taken part in the 
demolition of the fort ® on Eétionea, or in any act of 
opposition to the Four Hundred who had instituted 
the former oligarchy ; in both of these proceedings 
Theramenes had in fact participated, so that the 
result was that when the laws had been ratified he 

* So that no one would be sure of being on it. 

» A projecting mole on the northern side of Peiraeus 
harbour, commanding the entrance. It had been begun, 
but was then demolished at the instigation of Theramenes 
(Thue. viii. 90-92). 
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Te ylyvecbar THs Todtrelas adtov Kal Tovs Tpta- 

2 kovTa Kupious elvaw favarotvras. dvarpebévros dé 
Onpapevous Th TE omha mapethovro mavrwy many 
TOV TpeaiAteny Kal év Tots dAXows soAd mpos 
wpdTnta Kal movnpiav emédocav. mpéoPers de" 
mepupavres els Aaxedatpova Tou TE Onpapevovs 
KaTHyOpovy kal Bonbety adrots n€iouvy wv akov- 
gavres ob Aaredarporior KaadaBuov dméorear 
dppoorny Kal oTpaTiitas ws émTaKoctous, ol THY 
axporrodw edBovres eppovpouv. 

1, . XXXVI, Mera, be Tatra xataAaBovrav TOV 
dard" DuAjs Ty Movrxiay Kal vuKnodvray pPaxn 
ToUs peTa TOV _Tpidkovra BonPyoavras, érrava.- 
Xwpyoavres peta TOV xivduvov ol €k 708 darews 
Kal ouvabporabévres els TI dyopav Th voTEpaia, 
Tovs pev Tpidxovra karédvoav _aipodvrat dé déKa 
Tr&y TodTav adroxpdropas em vy Tob Trohépov 
Kar dhvat. ot dé mapahaBovres THY apynv ep” 
ofs pev ipeOncav otk émpartov, /EmepiTrov o eis 
Aaxedaipova BojOevav peramepmdopevot Kat xen 

2 mara Saveopevor. xarerdas dé pepovre emt 
TOUTOLS T@Y ev 7H. Todreta., hoBovpevoe pn KaTa- 
AvdGow Ths apyis Kal BovrAdpevor KaramdnEa 
Tovs aAdovs (omep eyevero), ovd\aBdvres Anp- 
dperov “oddevos dvra devrepov. Ta moduraiv am- 
exrTeway, Kal Ta TMpdypaTa BeBaies® elyov, uvayw- 
velop.evou KaddiBiou Te Kal Trav TleAorrovynjotey 
Trev mapovrey ral mpos TovTois eviwy THY €év 
Tots inmedou tovTwy yap TLWES pddora, Tay 
molirav éorovdalov pu) KaredAeiy Tods aro 

1 6¢ supplevit Mayor. 
2 ép’ edd.: ev cod. 3 Bralws Mayor. 
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became outside the constitution and the Thirty had 
authority to put him to death. Theramenes having 2 
been put out of the way, they disarmed everybody 
except the Three Thousand, and in the rest of their 
proceedings went much further in the direction of 
cruelty and rascality. And they sent ambassadors 
to Sparta to denounce Theramenes and call upon 
the Spartans to assist them ; and when the Spartans 
heard this message they dispatched Callibius as 
governor and about seven hundred troops, who came 
and garrisoned the Acropolis. 

XXXVIII. After this the refugees in Phylé took’l 
Munichia, and defeated in action the force that came - 
with the Thirty to the defence; and the force from 
the city, on their return after this dangerous ex- 
pedition, held a meeting in the market-place the day 
after, deposed the Thirty, and elected ten of the 
citizens as plenipotentiaries to bring the war to a 
conclusion. These, however, having obtained this 
office did not proceed to do the things for the purpose 
of which they had been elected, but sent to Sparta 
to procure help and to borrow funds. But this was 2 
resented by those within the constitution, and the 
Ten, in their fear of being deposed from office and 
their desire to terrify the others (which they suc- 
ceeded in doing), arrested one of the most leading 
citizens, Demaretus, and put him to death, and kept 
a firm hold upon affairs, while Callibius and the 
Peloponnesians at Athens actively supported them, 
and so did some members of the corps of Knights as 
well; for some of the Knights were the most eager 
of all the citizens that the men at Phylé should not 
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! Blass: avryy cod. 
2 re Mavoaviay Richards: yraveavavre cod. 
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return. But the party holding Peiraeus and Munichia, 3 
now that the whole of the people had come over to 
their side, began to get the upper hand in the war, 
and so finally they deposed the ten who had been 
elected first, and chose ten others whom they thought 
to be the best men, and while these were in power 
there took place the reconciliation and the return of 
the people, with the active and eager support of the 
ten. The most prominent among them were Rhinon 
of the Paeanian deme and Phayllus ofthe Acherdusian; 
for these men had repeatedly gone on missions to 
the men at Peiraeus before Pausanias’s arrival, and 
after his arrival they zealously supported the return. 
For it was Pausanias the king of the Lacedaemonians 4 
who brought the peace and reconciliation to fulfilment, 
with the aid of the ten mediators who later arrived 
from Sparta, and whose coming was due to the efforts 
of the king himself. Rhinon and his companions 
were commended for their goodwill towards the 
people, and having been appointed to superintend 
these negotiations under an oligarchy they gave 
in their accounts under a democracy, and no one 
made any charge against them whatever, whether of 
those who had remained in the city or of those who 
had returned from Peiraeus; indeed, on the contrary 
Rhinon was immediately elected general because of 
his conduct in this office. 

XXXIX. The reconciliation took place in the 1 
archonship of Eucleides on the following terms : 403 vc. 
“That those of the Athenians who have remained 
in the city that desire to emigrate do have Eleusis, 
retaining their full rights, and having sovereignty and 
self-government, and enjoying their own revenues. 

_ And that the temple be the common property of both 2 
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1 éxdrepov Bury: exarepwy cod. 
2 adrol Richards. 


3 ef rls... érpwoer Blass, partim ex aliis: valde confusa cod. 
4 éy rots <év TG dore> ? Kenyon. 





7 @ See lvii. 1. 
» Perhaps ‘ in the city ’ should be inserted after ‘ property.’ 
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sections, and be under the superintendence of the 
Heralds and the Eumolpidae® according to the an- 
cestral practice. But that it be not lawful for those 
at Eleusis to go into the city, nor for those in the city 
to go to Eleusis, except in either case at a celebration 
of the Mysteries. And that they contribute from 
their revenues like the other Athenians to the fund 
for the common defence. And that any of those who 3 
go away that take a house at Eleusis be helped to 
obtain the consent of the owner; and if they can- 
not come to terms with one another, each party to 
choose three valuers, and to accept whatever price 
these valuers assess. And that of the people of 
Eleusis those whom the settlers:may be willing to - 
allow do dwell in the place with them. “And that the 4 
registration of those that wish to migrate be, for those 
who are in the country, within ten days af, the date 
of their swearing the oaths of peace, and their 
migration within twenty days, and for those abroad 
similarly from the date when they return. And that 5 
it be not permitted for anyone residing at Eleusis 
to hold any of the offices in the city until he removes 
himself from the roll in order to reside again in the 
city. And that trials for homicide be in accordance 
with the ancestral ordinances, if a man has killed or 
wounded another with his own hand. And that there 6 
be a universal amnesty for past.events, covering 
everybody except the Thirty, the Ten, the Eleven, 
and those that have been governors of Peiraeus, and 
that these also be covered by the amnesty’ if ‘they 
render account. And that those who’ had been 
governors in Peiraeus render account before the = 
courts held in Peiraeus, but those in the city before a 
court of persons that can produce ratable property °; 
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1 rods ph Blass: rovs 5 cod. (6 supra lineam). 
2 Jackson: avaypagny cod. 
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or that those who will not render account on these 
terms do migrate. And that each party separately 
repay their loans contracted for the war.’ 

XL. The reconciliation having been made on these 
terms, all those who had fought on the side of the 
Thirty were alarmed, and many intended to migrate, 
but put off their registration to the latest days, 
as everybody usually does; so Archinus perceiving 
their numbers and wishing to retain them, cancelled 
the remainder of the days allowed for registration, 
so that many should be jointly compelled to stay 
against their will until they recovered courage. This 2 
seems to have been a statesmanlike act of Archinus ; 
as was also later his indicting as unconstitutional 
the decree of Thrasybulus admitting to citizenship 
all those who had comé back together from Peiraeus, 
some of whom were clearly slaves ; and his third act 
of statesmanship was that when somebody began 
to stir up grudges against the returned citizens, he 
arraigned him before the Council and persuaded it 
to execute him without trial, saying that this was 
the moment for them to show if they wished to save 
the democracy and keep their oaths; for by letting 
this man off they would incite the others too, but if 
they put him out of the way they would make him 
an example to everybody. And this is what actually 
occurred ; for never since he was put to death has 
anybody broken the amnesty, but the Athenians 
appear both in private and public to have behaved 
towards the past disasters in the most completely 
honourable and statesmanlike manner of any people 
in history ; for they not only blotted out recrimina- 3 


e 


@ A variant reading (c0’ otrws é£otxeiy rods é0édovras) gives 
“then those who wish are to emigrate on these terms.’ 
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2 Scxalov Richards. 3 werdoraots alii legunt. 
4 Wilamowitz: exovrarmo\reavraiw cod. 





4 The Greek text is very doubtful, but apparently the 
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tions with regard to the past, but also publicly 
restored to the Spartans the funds that the Thirty 
had taken for the war, although the treaty ordered 
that the parties in the city and in Peiraeus were 
each to make restitution separately. The Athenians 
thought that they must take this as a first step to 
concord, whereas in the other states those who have 
set up democracy not only do not pay any more out 
of their own property but even make a redistribution 
of the land. They also made a reconciliation with 4 
those that had settled at Eleusis two years after the 
migration, in the archonship of Xenaenetus. 401 Bc. 
XLI. These events then came about in the follow- 1 
ing periods ; but at the date mentioned the people 
having become sovereign over affairs established 
the now existing constitution, in the archonship of 
Pythodorus, when the People’s having accomplished 
its return by its own efforts made it appear just for 402 s.c. 
it to assume the government. In the list of reforms 2 
this was the eleventh in number. There first occurred 
the organization of the original constitution after the 
settlement at Athens of Ion and his companions, 
for it was then that the people were first divided into 
the four Tribes and appointed the Tribal Kings. The 
second constitution, and the first subsequent one 
that involved a constitutional point,* was the reform 
that took place in the time of Theseus, which was a 
slight divergence from the royal constitution. After 
that one came‘the reform in the time of Draco, in 
which a code of laws was first published. Third was 
the one that followed the civil disturbance in the time 
of Solon, from which democracy took its beginning. 


constitution in the time of Ion is taken as the starting-point, 
and the eleven revolutions follow. 
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2 thy ray Kenyon: : Twy cod. 
2 «al secl. Blass: u) coni. Mayor. 
8 <xal> bid, Kard, dea . . . apxy <Oauppioagay> coni. edd. 
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Fourth was the tyranny in the time of Peisistratus. 
Fifth the constitution of Cleisthenes, following the 
deposition of the tyrants, which was more democratic 
than the constitution of Solon. Sixth the reform 
after the Persian War, under the superintendence of 
the Council of Areopagus. Seventh followed the 
reform outlined by Aristeides but completed by 
Ephialtes when he put down the Areopagite Council, 
during which it came about because of the dem- 
agogues that the state made many mistakes, because 
of the empire of the sea.* Eighth was the establish- 
ment of the Four Hundred, and after that, ninth, 
democracy again. Tenth was the tyranny of the 
Thirty and that of the Ten. Eleventh was the con- 
stitution established after the return from Phylé and 
from Peiraeus, from which date the constitution has 
continued down to its present form, constantly taking 
on additions to the power of the multitude. Tor the 
people has made itself master of everything, and 
administers everything by decrees and by jury- 
courts in which the people is the ruling power, for 
even the cases tried by the Council have come to the 
people. And they seem to act rightly in doing this, 
for a few are more easily corrupted by gain and by 
influence than the many. The proposal to introduce 3 
payment for attendance at the Assembly was on the 
first occasion rejected ; but as people were not attend- 
ing the Assembly but the presidents kept contriving 
a number of devices to get the multitude to attend 
for the passing of the resolution by show of hands, 
first Agyrrhius introduced a fee of an obol, and after 


@ Here again the exact text is doubtful. 
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1 ay Papageorgios: avpev cod. 2 Wyse: emy. cod. 
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him Heracleides of Clazomenae, surnamed ¢ King, two 
obols, and Agyrrhius again three obols. | 

XLII. The present form of the constitution is as 1 
follows. Citizenship belongs to persons of citizen 
parentage on both sides, and they are registered on 
the rolls of their demes at the age of eighteen. At 
the time of their registration the members of the 
deme make decision about them by vote on oath, first 
whether they are shown to have reached the lawful 
age, and if they are held not to be of age they go back 
again to the boys, and secondly whether the candi- 
date is a freeman and of legitimate birth ; after this, 
if the vote as to free status goes against him, he 
appeals to the jury-court, and the demesmen elect 
five men from among themselves to plead against 
him, and if it is decided that he has no claim to be 
registered, the state sells him, but if he wins, it is 
compulsory for the demesmen to register him. After 2 
this the Council revises the list of persons that have 
been registered, and if anyone is found to be under 
eighteen years of age, it fines the demesmen that 
registered him. And when the cadets have been 
passed by this revision, their fathers hold meetings 
by tribes and after taking oath elect three members 
of the tribe of more than forty years of age, whom 
they think to be the best and most suitable to super- 
vise the cadets, and from them the people elects by 
show of hands one of each tribe as disciplinary officer, 
and elects from the other citizens a marshal over 
them all. These take the cadets in a body, and 3 
after first making a circuit of the temples then go to 


* Or ‘nicknamed’ (as was Peisistratus in Eupolis’s 
comedy Demos); but perhaps his family claimed royal 
descent in Asia Minor. 
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diSdacw ovre AapBavovow, va 1 mpddaats 7) TOV 
dmévat, mAjy mept KAjpou Kat émxAnpou Kav 
tur Kata yévos lepwatvn yevntar. Sre€eAOdvrww 
8é trav Suety erdv Hn pera TOY dAdwv etoiv. 
XLIUL. Ta pév odv mepi ray tav modurav 
eyypadiyy «al rods édyBous robrov exer Tov 
tpémov. tas 8’ dpxas Tas mepi THY eyKdKALov 
a ‘ be 
Siolkyow dndoas movotor KAnpwrds, TARY Taptov 
~ ~ ~ ~ ‘ lot 
orparuwtikav Kal tav emt r&v Oewpix@v Kat Tot 
Tay Kpnvaev empedntod- tadtas S€ xeipoTovovow, 
3 f 
kat of xeiporovnbévres dpyovaw ex Mavalyvatwy 


1 §:6dzovo.w Rutherford. 
2 rpddacts.. . dmiévac legit Blass, sed incertus cod. 
3 card Wilamowitz-Kaibel; xararo cod. 
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Peiraeus, and some of them garrison Munichia,* others 
the Point. And the people also elects two athletic 
trainers and instructors for them, to teach them their 
drill as heavy-armed soldiers, and the use of the 
bow, the javelin and the sling. It also grants the 
disciplinary officers one drachma a head forrations, and 
the cadets four obols a head; and each disciplinary 
officer takes the pay of those of his own tribe and buys 
provisions for all in common (for they mess together 
by tribes), and looks after everything else. They go 4 
on with this mode of life for the first year; in the 
following year an assembly is held in the theatre, and 
the cadets give a display of drill before the people, 
and receive a shield and spear from the state ; and 
they then serve on patrols in the country and are 
quartered at the guard-posts. Their service on 5 
patrol goes on for two years 5 the uniform is a mantle ; 
they are exempt from all taxes; and they are not 
allowed to be sued nor to sue at law, in order that 
they may have no pretext for absenting themselves, 
except in cases concerning estate, marriage of an 
heiress, and any priesthood that one of them may 
have inherited. When the two years are up, they 
now are members of the general body of citizens. 
XLIIE. Such, then, are the regulations about the 
registration of the citizens and about the cadets. All 
the officials concerned with the regular administration 
are appointed by lot, except a Treasurer of Military 
Funds, the Controllers of the Spectacle Fund, and the 
Superintendent of Wells; these officers are elected 
by show of hands, and their term of office runs from 


~ 


CSE 30h 8 Tis 
> The southern promontory of Peiraeus. 
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ARISTOTLE 


ets Tlavabyjvara. yeipotovodar dé Kal tas mpos 
TOV TOAELOV amdoas. 

BovAy dé KAnpobrat ¢’ 2 v’ dno purijs éxdorns. 
mMpuravever 8 ev peepee TOV purdy éxdorn Kal? 6 
Tl dy Adxwor, at pev mparat Térrapes co Kat X’ 
Huepas éxdorn, ai dé s° at vorepar mevTe Kat 
XN apépas éexdory: Kata oeAjvyy yap dyovew Tov 
éviavTov. ot de mpuravevovres avrav mp@tov pev 
ovoorrodow ev TH Boru, Aap Bavovres dpyvprov 
mapa THs Tohews, émevra ovvdyovow Kal Ty 
BovAny kat TOV: Ojpov, Thy pev ody Bovdy v 
doar mpépar,” any éav Tes. apéoyros 4; Tov be 
Ofov TeTpaKLs Tijs mpuTavelas éxdorns. Kal doa 
det Xenwaribery hv Bovdijy, Kai 6 Tu ev éxdory 
TH Hepa, Kal drrov Kabiew,° ovTot Tpoypagovar. 
mpoypdpovor dé Kal Tas exkAnatas ovTot’ piav 
peev Kupiav, év A Set Tas dpxas emxetporovely et 
doxotct Kadds dpxew, Kal qept oirov Kal mepi 
durariis Tis xwpas Xpyparilew, Kal Tas eio- 
ayyeAias ev ravrn Th jucpa tovs Bovdopévous 
Tovetobat, kat Tas droypapas TOV Onevopeveoy 
dvaywebaxeuw, Kal ras Angeus Tov KAnpwr Kal TOV 
emuchnpav dvaywaarew,” omws padeva Adbn pn dev 
épijpov yevopevov" em be Tis Exrys mpuravelas 
mpos Tots elpnpievors. Kal rept THS oaTpaxogopias 
emyetporoviay duddace €i SoKet rrovety 7 Ha, Kal 
cuxodavTav mpoPordas Tav "AOnvaiwy Kat THv jLe- 

1 [oby] edd. 2 gonuépar Kenyon. 


3 Wilamowitz-Kaibel: oriovcaftfe cod. 
4 [avayewidoxev] Gennadios. 





3 i.e, in every four years; the Great Panathenaic Festival, 
as also the’ Pythian, was held in the third Olympic year. 
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one Panathenaic lestival to the next.* All military 
officers also are elected by show of hands. 

The Council is elected by lot, and has five hundred 2 
members, fifty from each tribe. The Presidency is 
filled by each tribe in turn, in an order settled by lot, 
each of the first four selected holding the office for 
thirty-six days and each of the latter six for thirty- 
five days ; for their year is divided into lunar months.? 
Those of them serving as Presidents first dine to- 3 
gether in the Round-house,’ receiving a sum of money 
from the state, and then convene meetings of the 
Council and the People, the Council indeed meeting 
on every day excepting holidays, but the People four 
times in each presidency. And the Presidents put up 
written notice of the business to be dealt with by the 
Council, and of each day’s agenda, and of the place of 
meeting. They also put up written notice of the 4 
meetings of the Assembly : one? sovereign meeting, 
at which the business is to vote the confirmation of 
the magistrates in office if “they are thought to 
govern well, and to deal with matters of food supply 
and the defence of the country ; and on this day 
informations have to be laid by those who wish, and 
the inventories of estates being confiscated read, 
and the lists of suits about inheritance and heiresses, 
so that all may have cognizance of any vacancy in 
an estate that occurs. In the sixth presidency in 5 
addition to the business specified they take a vote 
on the desirability of holding an ostracism, and on 
preliminary informations against persons charged as 
malicious informers, citizens and resident aliens, up 

> Alternate months of 29 and 30 days make a year of 
354 days, as does 36 x 4435 x 6. 

¢ Atthe N.E. of the Areopagus, near the Council-chamber. 


@ One in each presidential term of office. 
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TotKwY Expt TpLOBV EKATEpwV, KAY TLS UTOaYoMEVOS 

6 Te 4) TOLHON TH Ojpw. €érépav dé Tats ixerypiais, 
ev % Oeis 6 Bovddpevos ikernpiay tmep dv av 
BovAnrat Kai iSiwr Kat Snuociwy SiaddéeTar mpos 
Tov Sfpov. ai dé duo wept Tav GAAwy ciolv, ev 
als xeAeYouaw of voor Tpia pev tep@v xpnuaricev, 
tpia S€ Kypvéw Kat mpeoPetats, tpia 8 oolwv. 
xpnuatilovew 8 eviore Kat avev mpoyetporovias. 
mpocepyovra, dé Kal of KpuKEs Kat ot mpeaBets 
Tols mpuTdvesw mp@tov, Kat of tas émotoAas 
hepovres TovUTOLs azrodlddact. 

1 XLIV. "Eor: 8 emuorarns Trav mpuTavewy els 6 
Aaywv: odtos 8° emorarel v¥KTa Kal nuepav, Kai 
ovx €otw otre mAelw ypdvov ore dis Tov avToV 
yevéoOar. rnpet 8 obtos tds Te KAels Tas TOY 
iep@v ev ois Ta xpypar éorTlv Kal Ta’ ypappara 
TH mode, Kal THY Sypociav odpayida, Kal péevew 
dvaykatov ev tH O6Aq rTobrév eorw Kal TpiTTOV 

27@v mpuTdvewy hv dv otros KeAevy. Kal éemerdav 
cuvayaywow of mpuTavers THY BovdAny } Tov Shyov 
otros KAnpot mpoedpous evvéa, eva ex THS Pudfs 
exdoTns mAnY THs mpuTavevovons, Kal maAw eK 
TOUTWY emoTaTHY eva, Kal mapadidwor TO mpd- 

3 ypappa adrois: of 8€ mapadaBdvres ths 7 ev- 
Kooptas émyreAodvrar Kal baep dy det ypnuartiCew 
mpotildacw Kat Tas yeupoTovias Kpivovow Kal Ta 
dAAa mavra Swotxotow Kal Tob* adeivas Kvptoi etaw. 


1 +a suppletum ab edd. 
2 rod Richards: rovr cod.: rod 5 Hude. 




















| ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION, xu. 5—xi1v. 3 
to the number of not more than. three cases of 
cither class, and charges of failure to perform a 
service promised to the People. Another meeting § 
is given to petitions, at which anyone who wishes, 
after placing a suppliant-branch,t may speak to 
#the People about any matter he may wish whether 
public or private. The two other meetings deal with 
: all other business, at which the laws enact that three 
Cases of sacred matters are to be dealt with, three 
audiences for heralds and embassies, and three cases 
of secular matters. And sometimes they do business 
"without a preliminary vote being taken. Also the 
*Presidents give a first audience to heralds and to am- 
- bassadors, and to the Presidents dispatehes are de- 
divered by their bearers. 
i XLIV. The Presidents have a single Head elected 1 
| by lot ; he holds office for a day and a night, and may 
not hold office longer, nor serve a second time. He 
is keeper of the keys of the temples in which the 
money and documents of the state are ludged, and 
of the state seal, and he is required to stay in the 
‘Round -honse, and so is whichever ‘Third® of the 
Presidential Boards he orders. And whenever the 2 
Presidents call a meeting of the Council or of the 
People, this official selects by lot nine Chainnen, one 
from each tribe execpt the tribe presiding, and agin 
from these a single Head, and he hands over the hst 
sof agenda to them ; and after receiving it they super- 3 
intend procedure, bring forward the business to be 
=dealt with, act as tellers, direct all the other busi- 
eness and have power to dismiss the ineeting. A man 
4 * An olive-branch wreathed with wool was carried by the 
h ‘Suppliant* and placed on the altar in the assembly, 
- See vill. 30 n. 
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Kal emorarioat eev odK ae? waActov 7 dag ray 
TO eveauT, 7 mpoedpevew & éLeotw drak ent 7h 
mputaveias éxdorys. 

4 Jove. S€ Kal dpyapectas' otpatnyay Kai 
inmdpywr kat ray dAkwy r&v wpos Tov woAcpor | 
dpyGv ev 7H exkAnotg, Kal? 6 te av TO SHypew Sony: : 
motota. S of pera tiv s” mputavedovtes ef? wr 
av donpic. yevyran. Set dé zpoBovAcupa yevéoba: . 
Kal wept TovTwY. me 

1 XLY. ‘H dé Bova} mpdrepov yey oa Kupta. Kat 
XpHpcous Cnpudoat Kat dijoue Kat droxreivat, 
kat Avolpayoyv 8° abrijs dyayovons os tov SiHuor, 
Kabyuevor yon péddAovra arolmjoxew Edpndts 
dns 6 Adwiexi0ev adeidero, 08 ddoxwy Sety dvev . 
Sixaornplov yruocews ovddva Ta&Y Tokay amoi . 
Syvijckew: Kal Kpicews ev Siuxaornpi Jvevopeerns 
6 yey Avoipaxos dvéduyer, Kat émevyyiiay éoyev 0 
dnd Tod TuTavou: 6 bé Siyos dgethero THS Bovdgs 
70 Javarobyv at dety Kat Xprpeaar Cnpwodv, Kai 
vopov ero, dv Twos adiKety i] Bouds) KaTayve 4) - 
Enpeucson, Tas Karayvaoces Kat Tas enebnpucoers, 
elodyew Tovs Decpobéras eis Te Sexaoriipiov, 
Kat 6 wt dv ot dixacTal bab dace zobTo KUpLoY, 
etvac. 

2 Kopiver S¢ tas dpyds 7 Boudry tas aAelotas, Kat 
pdriol” coat xpijuara Siayerpilovow- od Kupia 8° 
q Kpious GAN’ éf€aimos els Td Sixacr7ptoy. eEeort 
S€é Kal tots iSusTats cloayyéAAew ty ay BotAavrac’ 


as, 


fave 


ye Fee ee 





1 edd.: dexaidexapyatpeotas (dittographia) cod. . 
2 Avoinaxor 6 Papageorgios : cachvoiwaxoy codex. - 
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J . 
4 
-iemot become Head more than once‘a year, but he 
“?n be Chairman once in each presidency. 
They also conduct clections of Generals, and 4 
~ walry Commanders and the other military officers 
in she “Assembly , in whatever manner seems good to 
shed People ; and these clections are held by the first 
i idard of Presidents, after the sixth Presideney,* in 
p wiace terns of office favourable weather-omens may | 
. t. These matters also require a preliminary 
} resohition of the Council. 
* -NELYV. The Council formerly had sovercign power 1 
~ <& pass sentences of fine, imprisonment and death, 
+i Bre once it had brought Lysimachus to the pubis 
sxa-sutioner, when, as ‘he already sat awaiting death, 
+ Umnglides of the deme Alopecé rescued him, saying 
1 that no citizen onght to die without sentenee by a 
>; }uy g and when a trial was held in a jury- -court 
we \sisnachns got off, and eS got the nickname of “the 
nen from the drum-stick ’ ; and the People deprived 
+ th» Council of the power to sentence to death and ‘ 
iprisonment and to impose fines, and made a law 
that all verdicts of guilty and penalties passed by the —~_ 
Couneil must be brought before the j jury-court hy the. 
eel, slators, and that a any vote of the jurymen should 
: scvercign, 
7} ials of officials are held in most cases by the 2 
) Coxngil, particularly those of the officials who handle 
¢ ‘suds; but the verdict of the Council is not sovereign, 
fate dubject to appeal to the jury-courl. Private 
cv ons also have the right to lay an information 


























* ¢e/ the Presidents holding the seventh or a later term 
olice, see xiii. 2, Rain, thunder, ele.,, were bad omens, 
t the regulation had « practical value for the open-air 
1c ngs in the Pnyx. 
? ithe man who “eseaped the bastinado,. 
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rev dpyav ty} xXpijobon TOLS ¥dpLotS: eheaus Bele” 
Tovros €orly eis tO Stxacrypcov av adran sy, 
Bovd}) Karayva. : 

3 Aone d¢ Kal Tods Bovdcuras TOUS Tov Borefn 
eviavr ov Bovieicorras kat tods erréa dpxor cs 
Kat mpOTepor pev qv droSonipdcat Kupia, vii: 
Tovrous* epeots cor ets TO Sixaoripran . 2 

4 Totrwy pee ody akupes cove 4 Bovdd}, m00- 
Bovdever 8° els Tov Sijptov, Kat ook eecorw over 

drpoBovdcuTov 088’ 6 7 ay ph mpoypdypoot ‘Of 
mpurdvets yapioacba TO Spe: Kar’. adr. yep 
Tatra evoxds coTw 6 Viknoas yeadyj TAPAVd. Leo": 
1 XLVI. “Exrupedetrac be kal Tov TEToUn pecs 
Tperjpwv Kal Tav oKxeudy Kal TOY vewootker, eae 
Tovetrat Kauas? Tpuijpers } TETPIpELS, Oror pas: 
av 6 Sijpos XEtporov7o7, cal oxevy Tavrats “sett 
vewooixous: yeiporovet 8 dpyirexrovas 6 Silt os 
ent Tas vais. av 8€ pa) mapaddow eeipyaopuie 
tatra TH veg Bova, Ty Swpedv obi EoTw azots 
AaBeiv: emt yap 7s Borepov Bovdas Aap Bavenoir.. 
movetras 8 Tas Tpujpets, béxa avSpas. ef auras 

2 €Aonévy tpiypomowds. e€erdler S€ Kat Ta otico- 
Sopiipuarat 7a Sydow. wavTa, KAY Ts adinety arm, 
80f7 7H re Siew Tobr0v dzropaiver cal KaTayres 54 
map adiSwor dtxaoTnpian. a 

1 suv Duvdiouxed dé kat Tats dMas ina 

ahetora. mp@rov pev ydp ot Tapiat TH 
ABs eiol prev Seka, KAnpodrar 3° eis ex).7% 
gudys, ex Be cootoengi ed KaTa TOV Edler ‘C- 


Se 








Hs 














l <cal> rotras Wilamowitz-Kaibel, 
2 cawds Kenyon: xatvasde cod.- 
3acarayvértos Wilamowitz-Kaibel. 
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of egal procedure against any official they may wish; 

' but in these cases also there is an appeal to the People 
if the Council passes a verdict of guilty. 

The Council also checks the qualifications of the 3 
Councillors who are to hold oflice for the following 
year, and of the Nine Archons. And formerly it had 
i sovercign power to reject them as disqualified, but 
> now they have an appeal to the jury-court. 

In these matters therefore the Couneil is not 4 
sovercign, but it prepares resolutions for the People, 
and the People cannot pass any measures that have 

+ _not been prepared by the Council and published in 
writing in advance by the Presidents ; for the pro- 
poser who carries such a measure is tpso facio liable 
to penalty by indictment for illegal procedure. 

XLVI. The Council also inspects triremes after] 
construction, and their rigging, and the naval sheds, 
and has new triremes or quadriremes, whichever the 
~~ Pedple votes for, built and rigged, and naval sheds 
built ; but naval architects are elected by the People. 
If the outgoing Council does not hand over these 
, works completed to the new Council, the members 
{ cannot draw their honorarium, which is payable when 
+ the next Council js in office. Tor the building of 
4 triremes it clects ten of its own members as Naval 
= 


ae 


a 
Ae 
4 


to 


Constructors. Jt also inspects all public buildings, 
and if it finds any commissioner in defaull it reports 
him to the People, and if it gets a verdict of guilty 
hands him over to a jury-court. 
XLVII. The Council also shares in the administra- J 
tion of the other offices in most affairs. Virst there 
_ are the ten Treasurers of Athena, elected one from 
* a tribe by lot, from the Five-hundred-bushel class, 
aceording to the law of Solon (which is still in foree), 
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vopoyv (é + yap 6 vopos _KUptos corw), dpyee 8 
Rayon Kav aavu wérys 7). rapahopPdvovar be 76 
Te ayaApa Tis oD bniae Kat tas Nikas Kat dp 
Gov Kéopor Kal ta yxpiyiata evavrioy rijs 
BovAgs. 
2 “Enel ot wwAnral ce’ pév cicot, KAnpotrae 6 cis — 
> ced ~ ~ 4 A Be , 
€k THs duaijs. pmatorel dé ra juoOwpara wavre, 
Kal ra per TaAdda mwrofior Kat 7a ez) tera To 
Tap.cov TOY oTpatusTucéy Kal Tay earl 70 Becpucoy 
Henpeevery évarTiny Tijs BovdAjs, Kol Kupodow 67m . 
dy 1, Bovdy xetporor}oy, Kai 7a apabevra péradra ; 
ToT épydorpat 74. ets Tpia ern mempapLeve Kat 7a 
ovyKexwpyceva Eels eee *éry TETpApLEva. Kat 7 as 
ovotas Tov e¢ "Apstou 7 adyov devydvtwy Kal Tar. 
dM éevavriov ris Bovdjs mwrodow, xataxupodot 
8 of o apyovres. Kal ta TéAn Ta €is evavToy 
mem pajLeva. dvaypdybarres ets dehevrewpdra Ypap- 
pearcia Tov Te ampidyevor Kal Goov® av mpiyrar TH 
3 BovAR wapad:ddacur. draypddovew Sé xwpis pev 
ovs det Kara 7 mpuTavetay exdorny karaBéMew els ° 
déKa. ypapareta, xepis 8” ots tps rob eviav7ob, 
ypapwaretov Kara THY KataBoAry ExAOTHY mou} 
cavres, xwpis 8 ovs eat Ths evdrns mpuraveias. 
avaypadavor é kai re xwpia Kat Tas olkias 
rdaroypapevra kai apaberta ev 7@ Sixaoraplyy: L 
kal yap tai? odrou awwrodaw. eorl 8b rv jus 
oikiayv ev ¢ ereaw dvdyKn Thy TYyxiv damrodobvat, 


-- 


ny 


tard 7 <dpya xel ra> épydowo Sandys. : 
2 numerum rasum alii , alii 7 legunt. 
3 erasum supplevit Wilamowitz. 4 





® Golden figures, kept in the Parthenon; probably theze 
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and the one on whom the lot falls holds office even 
though he is quite a poor man. They take over the 
custody of the statue of Athena and the Victories ¢ 
and the other monuments and the funds in the 
presence of the Council. 

Then there are the ten Vendors, elected by lot 2 
one from a tribe. They farm out all public contracts 
and sell the mines and the taxes, with the co-operation 
of the Treasurer of Military Funds and those elected to 
superintend the Spectacle Fund, in the presence of 
the Council, and ratify the purchase for the person 


_ for whom the Council votes, and the mines sold and 


the workings that have been sold for three years and 
the concessions sold for . . .2 years. And the estates 


_of persons banished by the Areopagus and of the 


others they sell at a meeting of the Council, but the 
sale is ratified by the Nine Archons. And they draw 
up and furnish to the Council a list written on 
whitened tablets ¢ of the taxes sold for a year, showing 
the purchaser and the price that he is paying. And 3 
they draw up ten separate lists of those who have to 
pay in each presidency, and separate lists of those 
who have to pay three times in the year, making a 
list for each date of payment, and a separate list of 
those who have to pay in the ninth presidency. They 
also draw up a list of the farms and houses written 
off? and sold in the jury-court ; for these sales are also 
conducted by these officials. Payment must be made 
for purchases of houses within five years, and for 
had been ten, but eight were melted down for coinage 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian War. 

> The ttumber half erased may be 10 or 3. 

¢ Wooden boards coated with chalk, on which notices were 


scratched ; they could be easily rubbed off, ¢f. xlviii. 1. 
4 j.e, registered as confiscated. 
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tav S€ ywpiwy ev déka: KkaraBaAdovew b€ Tadra 

4ént ths evarns mputaveias. elageper Sé Kal o 
Baatreds tas pucbdces Tv Teuvav avaypaibas 
év ypapparetors AedevKwpevors. eott dé Kal Tov- 
twv » pev picbwors «is ern déka, kataPaAAerat 
& emt ths 0 mputavetas: 810 Kal mArelora xpy- 

5 pata emt tavrns avAdeyerat THS mpuTavelas. €io- 
épetar pev ovv eis tv BovdAnv Ta ypaypareta 
Kata Tas KaTaBoAds avayeypappeva, THpet 5 Oo 
Syudotos: otav & FH xpnudtwv KataBodA7y, trapa- 
Sidwot Tots amodéxrais abta TadTa Kabehwy amo 
Tav éemoturiwy dv év ravrn TH épa Set Ta. 
xphpwara KataPAnOjvar Kal amadepOjvar, Ta 8 
dANa dméxertar ywpis tva put) mpoeEaderpO7. 

1 XLVII. Eiot 8 daodéxra déka KexAnpapevor 
Kata, dudds: odrot $€ mapadaBdvres Ta ypaypareta 
dmaAetpovar 7a KataPaddAdpeva xpyuata evavtiov 
tis BovdAjs ev 7@ Bovdevtnpiw Kal mddw amo- 
SiSdacw 7a ypappareta TO Snooty: Kav tus €AAtrry 
karaBodny, evTabO? eyyéypantat, Kat SumAaciav 
dvdykn 76 edepbev KaraBdAdrew 7 Sedeobas- 
Kal Tatra eiompdtrew 4 Bovdn Kat dHoar Kupia 

2Kard Tovs vopous éoTlv, TH pev, obv mpoTepaig 
Séyovrat Tas KaTaBoAds* Kal pepilovar Tais apxats, 
THOS dorepala Tov Te pweptapor ciagepovar ypayavres 
ev oavid. Kat Katadéyovow ev T@ Bovdeurypie, 
Kal mporibéaow év 7H Bovdn «tf tis twa older” 
dSixoivra wept Tov pepiopov 7) apxovra 7) luiryv, 
Kal yrodpas érupndilovow édy Tis Te doKy adiKetv. 


1 ras cataBoras (vel ras acas) Kaibel: 7a ...... s cod. ; 
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farms within ten ; and they make these payments in 
the ninth presidency. Also the King-archon intro- 4 
duces the letting of domains, having made a list of 
them on whitened tablets. ‘These also are let for ten 
years, and the rent is paid in the ninth presidency ; 
hence in that presidency a very large revenue comes 
in. The tablets written up with the list of pay- 
ments are brought before the Council, but are in the 
keeping of the official clerk ; and whenever a payment 
of money is made, he takes down from the pillars 
and hands over to the receivers just these tablets 
showing the persons whose money is to be paid on 
that day and wiped off the record, but the other 
tablets are stored away separately in order that they 
may not be wiped off before payment is made. 
XLVIII. There are ten Receivers elected by lot, 
one from each tribe ; these take over the tablets and 
wipe off * the sums paid in the presence of the Council 
in the Council-chamber, and give the tablets back 
again to the official clerk; and anybody that has 
defaulted in a payment is entered on them, and has 
to pay double the amount of his arrears or go to 
prison ; and the legal authority to impose this fine 
and imprisonment is the Council. On the first day, 
therefore, they receive the payments and apportion 
them among the magistrates, and on the second day 
they introduce the apportionment, written on a wooden 
tablet, and recount it in the Council-chamber, and 
bring forward in the Council any case in which some- 
body knows of anyone, either an official or a private 
person, having committed a wrong in relation to the 
apportionment, and put resolutions to the vote in case 
anyone is found to have committed any wrong. 


or 


—_ 


te 


@ See xlvii. 2 n. 
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3 KAy npotar dé Kai Aoytoras ef abrdy ot BovAevral 
déxa Tovs Aoyroupevovs Tats dpxais | KaTa THY 

4 mpuravetav exdorny. KAnpodow dé Kal cbf ivous, 
eva ths pudgjs €é éxdorys, Kat mapédpous Bp éxdore 
TOY edbuveny, ols dvayKaidy éo7t Tats dyopais’ 
Kata Tov emebvupov TOV THS purijs éxaoTns 
Kabjobat, Kav tis BovAntal Tu Tey Tas eOuvas 
év 7 Sixaornpiep SedwKoTwv evrds y TpEpav 
ad’ is édwKe Tas edOdvas eVOuvav oi dv 7 idtav ay Te 
Syootay euBaréobar, ypaibas ets muvdKtov AeAevKw- 
Evo TOUVOLLA 73 @ adrot Kai 70 Tob pevyovros 
Kal TO adixnp’ 6 Tt av eyxaag, Kal Tipnpo émruypa- 
papevos 6 tT av adbta@ Sox, SiSwow 7@ €dOdveD 

50 6€ aBov TobTo Kat dvayvous, éav? Karayv@ 
mapadiswow Ta prev ida rots, Sixaorats Tots Kara 
dypous tots THY gurjy tavrnv eloayovow,® Ta 
de Syudcta Tots Geopobérats émuypaget. ot de 
Beopoberar ea mapardBeow maAw elodyovow 
Tavray TH. evOuvav eis TO Suxaornptoy, kat O TL 
av yrdow ot &iKxaoral Tobro Kupisv éorw. 

1 XLIX. Aoxipaler $¢ Kai Tovs immous i Bovdy, 
kav pév tis Kadov tmmov éywv KaKas doKh 
Tpepew, Cnpuot TO oiTw, Tots 6é py Suvapevors 
dxcohovbeiv } pt) Oédrovar pévew Gd dvdyovou'. 
Tpoxov ent riv yvdbov émpPdAXre, Kal 6 TodTo* 
malav addkyuds ort. Soxiater S€ Kat tods 

Kenyon, sed y incertum, op desunt. 

éav Herwerden: eavyev cod. 

dtxdgovow Richards. 

ravrny ante ryv supplet Blass. 

aAN dvdyovot Blass, sed incertum: dAN dvay<wyors> oboe 

(‘unbroken’) Wyse. 

* yvd0ov . . . rovro Blass (et partim alii): yva@.. . ovrocod. 
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The Council also elect by lot ten of their own body 3 
as Accountants, to keep the accounts of the officials 
for each presidency. Also they elect by lot Auditors, 4 
one for each tribe, and two Assessors for each Auditor, 
who are required to sit at the tribal meetings accord- 
ing to the hero after whom each tribe is named,* 
and if anyone wishes to prefer a charge, of either a 
private or a public nature, against any magistrate 
who has rendered his accounts before the jury- 
court, within three days from the day on which he 
rendered his accounts, he writes on a tablet his 
own name and that of the defendant, and the 
offence of which he accuses him, adding whatever 
fine he thinks suitable, and gives it to the Auditor ; 
and the Auditor takes it and reads it, and if he con- 5 
siders the charge proved, he hands it over, if a private 
case, to those jurymen in the villages who introduced 
this tribe, and if a public suit, he marks it to the 
Legislators. And the Legislators, if they receive it, 
introduce this audit again before the jury-court, and 
the verdict of the jurymen holds good. 

XLIX. The Council also inspects the Knights’ 1 
chargers, and if anybody having a good horse keeps it 
in bad condition, it fines him the cost of the feed, and 
horses that cannot keep up with the squadron or 
will not stay in line but jib it brands on the jaw 
with the sign of a wheel, and a horse so treated 
has failed to pass the inspection. It also inspects 

@ i.e. one Auditor and two Assessors are assigned to each 


tribe, the assignment being indicated by the name of the 
hero after whom the tribe was named. See liii. 5 n. 
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mpodpopous boot ay adrh Soxdow émurndevoe ™po- 
Spometew clvar, Kav Tw dmroxeipoTovmon, KaTa- 
BeBnrev odros. Soxypacer S€ Kai Tovs dpimmous, 
Kay Twa drroxetporovion, TEMAUTAL _peabopopay 

2 odros. Tous & inméas KaTaAéyovow ot i xarahor yets, 
ods av 6 dShpos xespotovion déxa dv8pas- ots 8° 
av Katahetwou Tapacweact Tois immapxots Kat 
dvAdpyots, obroe dé mrapadaBovres etapepovor Tov 
katddoyov eis tiv BovAjyy Kat Tov mivaka av- 
oifavres ev @ KaTaceonpacpeva Ta dvopara TOV 
imméwy éort, TOUS pev efopvypevous Tov TporTepov 
ey Yeypauprevenv 7) Suvatods clvat Tots owpacw 
iameveuv efadeidovor, rovs 6€ Karetheyuevous 
Kadobor, Kav bev Ts Lopoonrar py Svvacbat 7 
odpare innevew 7 TH ovoig TovTov adiaow, TOV 
be pn e€opvdpevov Svaxciporovoiaw ob BovAevrat 
‘TOTEpOV emurndevds €oTw immevew 7 ov: Kav pev 
Xepororvnowow, éyypddovaw «is Tov mivaka, €t 
dé py, Kal TobTOV apudouw. 

3 “Expwvev S€ more Kat 7a. mapadeiypara Kat! TOV 
mémAov 7) Bouhy, viv dé TO SixaoTnptov TO Aaxdv: 
eddxouv yap obTot kataxapilerbar THY Kpiow. 
Kal Tis Tmounoews TOV Nuc@y Kat TOV abrwy TOV 
els Ta Tavabnvace ovvertpeActrar peta TOO Tapilou 
TOV oOTpaTLMTiK@V. 

4 Aorpaber dé Kal tods dSuvdrous ” Bovdsy: 
vemos yap éoTw os rededer Tous evTos Tpid@v purdiy 
KEKTYPEVOUS Kal TO Gada TeETNpwpLEevous WOTE 


1 xai] 7a eis coniccit Blass. 





@ Woven for Athena at every Panathenaic [Festival and 
carried in the procession. 
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the mounted skirmishers, to see which it considers 
fit for skirmishing duty, and any that it votes to 
reject are thereby deposed from that rank. It 
also inspects the, foot-soldiers that fight in the 
ranks of the cavalry, and anyone it votes against is 
thereby stopped from drawing his pay. The Knights’ 2 
roll is made by the ten Roll-keepers elected by the 
People ; and they pass on the names of all whom 
they enroll to the Cavalry Commanders and Tribe 
Commanders, and these take over the roll and bring 
it into the Council, and opening the tablet on which 
the names of the Knights have been inscribed, they 
delete those among the persons previously entered 
who claim on oath exemption from cavalry service 
on the ground of bodily incapacity, and summon 
those enrolled, and grant discharge to anyone who 
claims exemption on oath on the ground of bodily 
ineapacity for cavalry service or lack of means, 
and as to those who do not claim exemption the 
Councillors decide by vote whether they are fit for 
cavalry service or not; and if they vote for them as 
fit they enter them on the tablet, but if not, these 
also they dismiss. 

At one time the Council used also to judge the 3 
patterns for the Robe,* but now this is done by the 
jury-court selected by lot, because the Council was 
thought to show favouritism in its decision. And the 
Council has joint supervision with the Steward of the 
Army Funds over the construction of the Victories 
and over the prizes for the Panathenaic Games. 

The Council also inspects the Incapables; for 4 
there is a law enacting that persons possessing less 
than 3 minae ® and incapacitated by bodily infirmity 


> See iv. 4 n. 
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wa Svvacbat pndev epyov épyalec0ar dSoxmalew 
pev TH Bovdyy, didovae de Snproota Tpopny do 
dBorovs ExdoTw THs Nugpas. Kai rapias éoriv 
abrois KAnpwrés. 

Duvdtotket b€ Kat rats dAAaus apxats Ta mAetal? 
ws émos ctrreiv. 

1 SL; Ta pev ovv v0 THs BovAjs Stood peva 
Tadr’ éottv. KAnpotvrae dé Kat lepav émioKeva- 
oral Séxa avdpes, ot AapPavovtes Tpedovra. pas 
mapa TOV dmrodent ay émuoxevdlovow TO. pddvora 

2 dedueva trav lepdv, Kal dorvvopo déka* TovTwr 

be é pev dpxovow év Tlecpavet mevte 6 ev doret, 

Kal Tas TE avnrpidas Kal Tas _paArrpias Kal Tas 

xulaprotpias ovToL aKoTOtaWw Omus BY metovos 

H Svety Spaxpats picOwhyjoovrar, Kav mAEtovs TIV 

abtny omovddewat AaBety odror StakAnpodot Kal 

T® dayxdvre probotiow. Kal démws TO Komrpoddywv 

pnsels evtds 0’ otadiwy tobi reiyovs KkataBadet 

KOTTpov emyredobvrat, Kal Tas ddods KwAvovot 

KaTouKodopely Kat Spupakrous Omep | Trav ooay 

Urrepretvew Kal dxerovds jeerechpous els Thy oor 

expowv. exovras movely wal Tas Bupibas els THY 

dd0v dvotyew: Kal Tods év Talis ddois amoytyvo- 

pévous avaipodow, exovres dqpootous dagperas. 
ae KAnpodvrat be Kal dyopavepor (ee mevTe 

pev els Ileparda, ‘4 8 eis dorv. Tovrous b€ UO 

TOV vo jen mpooreTakTar Tov aviov émperetobat 

TAVTOW, OTWS xaBapa kal duciBSnha rediras. 

2 Kay pobvrae be Kal METpOVeHoL ey meVTe peev 
eis dorv, €’ bé ets Teparda: Kat obrot THY wéeTpwr 


1 


1 numerum «’ bis supplevit Papageorgios. 
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from doing any work are to beinspected by the Council, 
which is to give them a grant for food at the public 
expense at the rate of 2 obols* a day each. And 
there is a Treasurer for these persons, elected by lot. 

The Council also shares in the administration of 
virtually the greatest number of the duties of the 
other offices. 

L. These then are the matters administered by the 1 
Council. Also ten men are elected by lot as Restorers 
of Temples, who draw 30 minae ® from the Receivers 
and repair the temples that most require it ; and ten 
City Controllers, five of whom hold office in Peiraeus 2 
and five in the city ; it is they who supervise the flute- 
girls and harp-girls and lyre-girls to prevent their re- 
ceiving fees of more than two drachmas,? and if several 
persons want to take the same girl these officials cast 
lots between them and hire her out to the winner. 
And they keep watch to prevent any scavenger from 
depositing ordure within a mile and a quarter of the 
wall ; and they prevent the construction of buildings 
encroaching on and balconies overhanging the roads, 
of overhead conduits with an overflow into the road, 
and of windows opening outward on to the road ; 
and they remove for burial the bodies of persons 
who die on the roads, having public slaves for this 
service. 

LI. Also Market-controllers are elected by lot, five 
for Peiraeus and five for the city. To these the laws 
assign the superintendence of all merchandise, to 
prevent the-sale of adulterated and spurious articles. 

Also ten Controllers of Measures are appointed by 2 
lot, five for the city and five for Peiraeus, who super- 


—_ 


@ Say threepence. 
> See iv. 4 n. 
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Kat T&v oTabudv empedobvrar mavtwy, Omws ot 
ma@dodvres xpnowvrrar’ dtxatous. 

3 *Hoav 8€ Kat ciropvdaxes KAnpwrol ¢’,” mévTE 
pev eds Iletparéa, mévre 8 eis dorv, viv 8 elxoct 
pev eis doru, mevrexaidexa 6 eis Ileupatea. 
obrot 8° érypeAodvrar mp@tov pev Omws Oo ev 
dyopG otros dpyos Wyos éorat Sixaiws, eed” 
dtrws of Te pvdAwbpot mpds Tas Tysas T@V KpiOdy 
7a dAdita mwAjcovow Kal ot dprommAa mpos Tas 
Tyas THY TUp@v ToOvs apTous, Kal Tov oTaOpov 
dyovras Goov av obra. té€wow: 6 yap vdpmos 
Tovtous KeAever TAaTTELW. 

4 *Epzropiov 8’ émpednras déxa KAnpodow: rodrors 
S€ mpooréraxrar rv 7 epropiwy émypedciobar, 
Kat tod airov tod KatamAdovros eis TO ovriKov® 
éumdpiov 7a S00 pépy Tovs eumdpous dvayxalew 
els TO Gotu Kopilew. 

1 LIL. Ka@torGou 8¢ Kai rods evdexa KAnpwrods, 
emueAnaopevous Tav ev TH Seopwrnpip, Kal TOUS 
dmayopuevous KA€rtas Kal Tods avdpamodioTas Kat 
rods Awrodvras dv pev oporoy@or Gavdrw Cyysw- 
covras, av 8 dpdioByt@ow eicd£ovras eis TO 
diKaorTypiov, Kav ev drrop¥ywow adnoovras, et 
Sé pr té7re Oavardcovras, Kal 7a dmoypadopeva 
ywpla Kat oikias elodgovras eis TO duKacTHptov 
Kal Ta Sd€avtTa Syudota elvar mapaddcovras Tots 
mwanrais, Kai tas évdeiters eladgovras—Kai yap 
ravras eiodyovow of évdexa: eiadyovot b€ THv 
evoetEewy tivas Kat ot Oeapobérat. 


1 ypjcovrat Rutherford. 
2 .’ suppletum ex Harpocratione a Wilamowitz-Kaibel. 
3 darixdv vel ’Arrixdv edd. (v.Il. ex Harpocratione). 
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intend all measures and weights, in order that sellers 
may use just ones. 

Also there used to be ten Corn-wardens elected by 3 
lot, five for Peiraeus and five for the city, but now 
there are twenty for the city and fifteen for Peiraeus. 
Their duties are first to see that unground corn in 
the market is on sale at a fair price, and next that 
millers sell barley-meal at a price corresponding with 
that of barley, and baker-women loaves at a price 
corresponding with that of wheat, and weighing the 
amount fixed by the officials—for the law orders that 
these shall fix the weights. 

They elect by lot ten Port-superintendents, whose 4 
duty is to superintend the harbour-markets and to 
compel the traders to bring to the city two-thirds of 
the sea-borne corn that reaches the corn-market. 

LII. They also appoint the Eleven, officers chosen 1 
by lot to superintend the persons in the prison, 
and to punish with death people arrested as thieves 
and kidnappers and footpads that confess their guilt, 
but if they deny the charge to bring them before the 
Jury-court, and if they are acquitted discharge them, 
but if not then to execute them ; and to bring before 
the Jury-court lists of farms and houses declared to 
be public property and to hand over to the Vendors 4 
those that it is decided to confiscate; and to bring 
in informations—for these too are brought in by the 
Eleven, though the Legislators also bring in some 
informations. 


@See xlvii. 2. 
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2 KAnpodor S€ Kai cicaywydas <’ dvdpas, ot Tas 
Eupnvous eiadyovor dixas, dvotv Pudatv Exaoros. 
clot 8° €upnvor mporKos, edv Tis ddethwy pn arrod@, 
Kav tis emt Spay Savercdpevos amooteph, Kav 
ris ev ayopG BovAdpevos epydleobar Savelonrar 
mapa twos adopyyv: ert 8 aixeias Kat épavexas 
Kat KowwviKas Kal avdpamddwy Kal droluyiwy 

3 kal tpinpapxtas Kal tpamelituxds.’ obrow pev odv 
ravtas Sixdlovaw eupryvous eiadyovtes, of 3 
dmodéxtat Tots TeAWvats Kal KaTa THY TEeAwWVYdY, 
Ta pev peéxpr Ska Spaxpadv dvres KUpior, Ta O° 
GAN’ eis TO SiKaoTHpiov ciadyovres Empnva. 

1 LILI. KAypodou 8€é Kal? rerrapdxovra, Tértapas 
ex ths dudqs éxdotyns, mpos ods Tas dAdas dikas 
ayydvovaw: of mpdrepov prev joav TpidKovTa Kal 
Kata Srpous mepidvres*® edikalov, peta dé Thy 
ent t@v TpidKxovta ddvyapyiay TeTTApaKovTa. YyEeyo- 

2vacw. Kal Ta pev péxpe deka Spayuadv avroredeis 
clot Suxalew, ta 8° dep todTo TO Tiunwa Tots 
Starrntats mapadiddacw. of S€ mapadaBovres eav 
ph Sdvwvrar Siaddoaty yryvbaKovor, Kav jev ap 
dorépors apéoxn Ta yuwobevra Kai éupevwow, 
exer téhos 7 Sikn. av 8 6 Erepos épy THY avrt- 
Sikwy eis TO SixaoTHpiov, euBaddvres Tas pap- 
tupias Kal Tas mpokAjoes Kal Tobs vduous eis 
exivous, xwpls pev Tas Tod SudKovros ywpis Se 
tas Tob devyovtos, Kal TodTous KaTacnuAvapEvor 

1 gpavixai . . . Kowwvixal . . . rpamefirixal Bury. 
2 kal <rods> Wilamowitz-Kaibel. 
3 repudvres Kenyon. 


a 


2 A drachma a mina a month =12 per cent per annum. 
> «.e. particularly an action to recover expenses, brought 
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They also elect by lot five men as Introducers, who 2 
introduce the cases to be tried within a month, each 
official those of two tribes. These cases include prose- 
cutions for non-payment of dowry due, actions for the 
recovery of loans borrowed at a drachma interest,* 
and of capital borrowed from one party by another 
wishing to do business in the market ; and also actions 
about outrage, friendly-society business, partnerships, 
slaves, draft animals, naval command,? and bank cases. 
These officials, therefore, bring into court and decide 3 
these suits within a month; but the Receivers ° decide 
suits brought by tax-farmers or against them, having 
power to deal summarily with suits up to ten francs 
but bringing the others into the Jury-court within a 
month. 

LUI. They also elect by lot forty persons,? four 1 
from each tribe, who are the court before which the 
other suits are brought; formerly they were thirty 
and went on circuit trying cases in each parish, but 
since the oligarchy of the Thirty their number has 
been raised to forty. They have summary jurisdiction 2 
in claims not exceeding ten drachmas, but suits above 
that value they pass on to the Arbitrators. These 
take over the cases, and if they are unable to effect a 
compromise, they give judgement, and if both parties 
are satisfied with their judgement and abide by it, 
that ends the suit. But if one of the two parties 
appeals to the Jury-court, they put the witnesses’ 
evidence and the challenges and the laws concerned 
into deed-boxes, those of the prosecutor and those 
of the defendant separately, and seal them up, and 


by the captain of a trireme against his successor who had 
failed to relieve him when his year of office was over. 
© See xlviii. 1. 
4 Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘the Forty.’ 
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Kal THY yraow rob diaiTnToo yeypappevyy ev 
ypapprareien Tpooaprnaavres, TApad.odaat Tots 8’ 
Tois THY pudAnv Tob pevyovros dix dlovow. ot be 
mapadaBovres eloayouow eis TO SiKaoTHpiov, Ta 
pev evros xtAlwy eis eva Kai dtakocious, Ta 8 
Orep xAlas eis éva Kal TeTpaKoatous. ovK efeore 
S° oure vopLous ovre mpoxdijoeat ovTe paprupiats 
an’ q tats mapé To0 ScautnTob yphobae Tats eis 
Tovs éxivous ep BeBAnpevars. diatTyTal O° clot ois 
av éfnxoorov eros a Tobro be dio | ex TOV 

dpyovTwy Kal TOv emwvipwr eiol yap éemevupor 
déka pev ot TOV puddv, dvo dé Kal TeTTaApdKovTa 
ot TaY Prucedy: of 8 &dyBor eyypapopevor 7™po- 
TEpov pev ets Achevewpreva _ypapyareio eveypa- 
dovro, Kal emeypdgovro adrots: 67 dipxev ep” ob 
eveypadyoay Kat 6 emdivupos 6 TO mporépy eret 
SediarrnKas, viv 0° eis ori Any xaAnfy avaypa- 
povrat, Kal torarat y ory An apo Tob BovAeurnpiou 
mapa Tovs emwrtjous. Tov be TeAevTalov TaV 
eruvtpwv AaBdvtes of TeTTapaKovTa Stave“ovaw 
avrots Tas Siaitas Kai emKAnpotow as exaoTos 
dtaTHoee Kal dvayKatov ds av ExaoTos /Adxn 
dtaitas exduairav, 6 yap vdpios av Ts bn yevnrau 
Stour THs Ths Wprucias ad7@ Ka Inxovons drytov 
eivaw Kedevet, anv € eav TUXN apXnV dpxey Twa ev 
exelv@ TH eviavT@ H atodnudv: obror 8 azvedeis 


1 rpdérepov edd. hiatus causa. 


* Of the 100 Attic heroes 10 gave their names to the 
Tribes (see xxi. 6), and of the remaining 90, 42 names were 
affixed to the successive years of active citizenship, military 
service being from the age of 18 to 59, and those in their 
60th year serving as diaetetue, As each year expired, the 
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attach to them a copy of the Arbitrator’s verdict 
written on a tablet, and hand them over to the four 
judges taking the cases of the defendant’s tribe. 
When these have received them they bring them before 3 
the Jury-court, claims within 1000 drachmas before 
a court of two hundred and one jurymen, and claims 
above that before one of four hundred and one. The 
litigants are not permitted to put in laws or chal- 
lenges or evidence other than those passed on by the 
Arbitrator, that have been put into the deed-boxes. 
Persons fifty-nine years of age may serve as Arbi- 4 
trators, as appears from the regulations for the 
Archons and Name-heroes ; for the Heroes giving 
their names to the Tribes are ten in number and those 
of the years of military age forty-two,? and the cadets 
used formerly when being enrolled to be inscribed 
on whitened tablets, and above them the Archon? in 
whose term of office they were enrolled and the 
Name-hero of those that had been Arbitrators the 
year before, but now they are inscribed on a copper 
pillar and this is set up in front of the Council-chamber 
at the side of the list of Name-heroes. The Forty 
take the last one of the Name-heroes and distribute 
the arbitration-cases among those of his year and 
assign by lot the cases that each is to arbitrate upon ; 
and it is compulsory for each of them to complete 
the arbitration of the cases allotted to him, for the 
law enacts the disfranchisement of anybody who does 
not become Arbitrator when of the proper age, unless 
he happens to hold some office in that year or to be 
abroad, these being the only grounds of exemption. 
Name-hero of the men now passing the age of 60 was trans- 
ferred to those now just 18. 


> i.e. the senior of the Nine Archons, called 'Eruvumos 
because his name dated the year. 
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geiot pdvor. gorw Sé Kal eloayyéddew els Tovs 
Stouryras’ edv Tis ddiKnOA bd Tob SiaurnTod, Kav 
Twos KaTayvaow atipotcbar KeAedovow of vdpot- 

7épeais 8’ eoti Kai rovros. xpavrar be rots 
érwvipors Kal mpds Tas oTpareias, Kal OTav 
HArktav éxréumwor mpoypapovow amo Tivos apxov- 
Tos Kal émwvipov pexpe Twwv Set atpatevecOar, 

1 LIV. KAnpotor 8€ Kai raode ras dpxds* odo- 
mowovs TévTe, ols mpooTeTaKTat Syuoaious épyaras 

2 €yovat Tas ddods emioxevdlew: Kai AoyoTas SéKa 
Kal ournydpovs TtovTows Séxa, mpos os dmavTas 
dvayKn Tovs Tas dpxas dpéavras Adyov ameveyKetv. 
obrot yap ciow ot? pdvor rots drevbdvors Aoyt- 
Cdpevor kat ras edOdvas cis TO StxaoTHpiov €ic- 
dyovres. Kav péev twa KAéntovt’ e&ehéyEwou, 
KAoTiy of Suxaoral KaTaywuoKovor, Kal TO 
yuwobev amotiverar dexarrAobv: eav b€ twa Spa 
haBdvra emdeiEwow Kal katayvGow ot Sucacrat, 
Sdpwv Tys@ow, amotiverar S€ Kal TobTo Sdexa- 
mAobv: av 8 adSixeiv Katayv@ow, dduciov Tiyu@ow, 
amotiverat S€ rod amdotv éav mpd ths O mpv- 
taveias exreton Tis, ef S€ jun, SumAodrar TO de® 
SexamrAoty od SimAobras. 

3 KAnpodor 8€ Kai ypapparda tov Kara mpura- 
velav Kadovpevov, Os TaV ypappdtwv* éoti KUptos 
kat ra yndicpata Ta yryvopeva, puddrrer Kal 
Tada mdvtTa avrvypaderat kal mapaxdOyrac TH 
BovdA#. mpdtepov prev odv odtos Hv xXeLporovnTds, 

1 Sixaords Kenyon. 


2 low of Jos. Mayor: ew: cod. 3 8¢ supplevit Kenyon. 
4 ex Harpocratione edd.: ypauuarewy cod. 





4 Perhaps dtacryrds is a mistake for dccagrds, * jurymen.’ 
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Anybody unjustly dealt with by the Arbitrator may 6 
indict him before the Arbitrators,? and the laws 
prescribe the penalty of disfranchisement for an 
Arbitrator found guilty ; but the Arbitrators also 
have an appeal. The Name-heroes also are employed 7 
to regulate military service; when soldiers of a 
certain age are being sent on an expedition, a notice 
is posted stating the years that they are to serve, 
indicated by the Archon and Name-hero of the 
earliest and latest. 

LIV. They also elect by lot the following officials : 1 
five Highway-constructors, whose duty is to repair 
the roads, with workmen who are public slaves ; and 2 
ten Auditors and ten Assessors with them, to whom 
all retiring officials have to render account. For these 
are the only magistrates who audit the returns of 
officials liable to account and bring the audits before 
the Jury-court. And if an official is proved by them 
to have committed peculation, the Jury convict him 
of peculation, and the fine is ten times the amount of 
which he is found guilty ; and if they show that a man 
has taken bribes and the Jury convict, they assess the 
value of the bribes and in this case also the fine is ten 
times the amount; but if they find him guilty of 
maladministration, they assess the damage, and the 
fine paid is that amount only, provided that it is paid 
before the ninth presidency ; otherwise it is doubled. 
But a fine of ten times the amount is not doubled. 

They also appoint by lot the officer called Clerk for 3 
the Presidency, who is responsible for documents, is 
keeper of the decrees that are passed and supervises 
the transcription of all other documents, and who 
attends the sittings of the Council. Formerly this 
officer was elected by show of hands, and the most 
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+3 2 ~ 4 A \ £ \ > A 
y «ts Andov (€o7e 5€ Kal émrerypis evtadda), 
/ \ a Le \ £ 4 
3 
devtépa dé Bpavpawva, tpiry be “Hpdkdrea 
fe i ? 2 ta A ta ‘ 
teraptTn b¢ “Hdevotna: « dé Llavatyvaia, Kal 
ToUTWY ovdEeuLa®? ev TH adT@ eyyiverar. viv dé 
, oe “, aise We A 
mpockera. xal ‘Hdaioria emi? Kydioopadvros 
yw 
dpxovros. 
8 PX ~ be 4 3 a ~ ” ‘ +] 
KAnpoto. b€ Kat eis Ladaptva apyovra Kat eis 
/ a if, ? ~ 
Tletpaséa Snpapxor, ot rd Te Avovicva motodot 
éxarepanfe kat xopyyods kabtordow: ev Yadapive 
5€ Kat Tovvoza Tod dpxovTos avaypaderat. 


1 e Polluce Kenyon: ercrovroisvopoy cod. 
2 Wilamowitz-Kaibel: ovdeua cod. 
3 dd Blass, 


¢ An honourable office assigned to a citizen of another 
state who represented Athenian interests there. 

> i.e. taking place once in every four or six years: in Greek 
this is called “ five-vearly,” “* seven-yearly.” 
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distinguished and trustworthy men used to be elected, 
for this officer’s name is inscribed on the monumental 
slabs above records of alliances and appointments to 
consulships ¢ and grants of citizenship ; but now it has 
been made an office elected by lot. They also elect 4 
by lot another officer to superintend the laws, who 
attends the sittings of the Council, and he also has 
copies made of all the laws. The People also elect 5 
by show of hands a clerk to read documents to the 
Assembly and to the Council; he has no duties except 
as reader. 

The People also elects by lot the ten sacrificial 6 
officers entitled Superintendents of Expiations, who 
offer the sacrifices prescribed by oracle, and for busi- 
ness requiring omens to be taken watch for good 
omens in co-operation with the soothsayers. It also 7 
elects by lot ten others called the Yearly Sacrificial 
Officers, who perform certain sacrifices and administer 
all the four-yearly © festivals except the Panathenaic 
Festival. One of the four-yearly festivals is the 
Mission to Delos (and there is also a six-yearly ° 
festival there), a second is the Brauronia, a third the 
Heraclea, and a fourth the Eleusinia ; a fifth is the 
Panathenaic, which is not held in the same year as 
any of the others mentioned. There has now been 
added the T’estival of Hephaestus, instituted in the 
archonship of Cephisophon. 829 B.C. 

They also elect by lot an archon for Salamis and 8 
a demarch for Peiraeus, who hold the Festivals of 
Dionysus @ in each of those places and appoint Choir- 
leaders ; at Salamis the name of the archon is re- 
corded in an inscription. 


© Both the text and the facts are most uncertain. 
4 7a Atovtoia ra Kar’ dypovs. 
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iepd eatw: elra pia ei eorw Kal mob Tadra: 
€mewta yoveas et «v0 motel, Kel’ Ta TEAN TEAEL, Kal 
Tas oTpateias el é€oTpdtevTat. Taira 8 ay- 
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Kav pev 4 Tis KaTHyopos, Sods KaTHyopiay Kat 


1 rdvrwy Kenyon: mpdtewy alii: . . . wy cod. 
2 Thalheim: xaz cod. («al rd réAq <el> Wilamowitz-Kaibel). 





* Chaps, iii., viii., xxii., xxvi. 
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LV. These offices, then, are elected by lot and have 1 
authority over all the matters stated. As to the 
officials designated the Nine Archons, the mode of 
their appointment that was originally in force has 
been stated before *; but now the six Lawgivers and 
their clerk are elected by lot, and also the Archon,? 
King and War-lord, from each tribe in turn. The 2 
qualifications of these are first checked in the Council 
of Five Hundred, except the Clerk, but he is checked 
only in a Jury-court, as are the other officials (for all 
of them, both those elected by lot and those elected 
by show of hands, have their qualifications checked 
before they hold office), while the Nine Archons are 
checked in the Council and also again in a Jury- 
court. Formerly any official not passed by the 
Council did not hold office, but now there is an 
appeal to the Jury-court, and with this rests the final 
decision as to qualification. The questions put in 3 
examining qualifications are, first, ‘Who is your 
father and to what deme does he belong, and who is 
your father’s father, and who your mother, and who 
her father and what his deme?’ then whether he has 
a Family Apollo and Homestead Zeus,’ and where 
these shrines are ; then whether he has family tombs 
and where they are; then whether he treats his 
parents well, and whether he pays his taxes, and 
whether he has done his military service. And after 
putting these questions the officer says, ‘ Call your 
witnesses to these statements.’ And when he has 4 
produced his witnesses, the officer further asks, ‘ Does 
anybody wish to bring a charge against thisman?’ And 
if any accuser is forthcoming, he is given a hearing and 


b 4.e, the Archon Eponymus, see liv. 4 n. 
© The gods of the Athenian’s home. 
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1 SoxyuacGév<res> Rutherford. 
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the man on trial an opportunity of defence, and then 
the official puts the question to a show of hands in the 
Council or to a vote by ballot in the Jury-court ; but 
if nobody wishes to bring a charge against him, he 
puts the vote at once; formerly one person used to 
throw in his ballot-pebble, but now all are compelled to 
vote one way or the other about them, in order that 
if anyone being a rascal has got rid of his accusers,* 
it may rest with the jurymen to disqualify him. And 
when the matter has been checked in this way, they 
go to the stone on which are the victims cut up for 
sacrifice (the one on which Arbitrators also take oath 
before they issue their decisions, and persons sum- 
moned as witnesses swear that they have no evidence 
to give), and mounting on this stone they swear 
that they will govern justly and according to the laws, 
and will not take presents on account of their office, 
and that if they should take anything they will set 
up a golden statue. After taking oath they go from 
the stone to the Acropolis and take the same oath 
again there, and after that they enter on their office. 

LVI. The Archon, the King and the War-lord also 
take two assessors each, chosen by themselves, and 
the qualifications of these are checked in the Jury- 
court before they hold office, and they are called to 
account when they retire from office. 

Immediately on coming into office the Archon first 2 
makes proclamation that all men shall hold until 
the end of his office those possessions and powers 
that they held before his entry into office. Then he 3 
appoints three Chorus-leaders for the tragedies, the 
wealthiest men among all the Athenians; and for- 
merly he used also to appoint five for the comedies, 


2 i.e. has bribed them to let him off. 
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1 Wyse: rovrots cod. 2 §é supplent edd. 


@ A festival in May, at which there were competitions of 
cyclic choruses and a procession (§ 5). 

* A citizen appointed to one of these expensive public 
offices could challenge another as better able to afford it, 
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but these are now returned by the Tribes. After- 
wards he receives the Chorus-leaders nominated by 
the Tribes for the men’s and boys’ competitions and 
the comedies at the Dionysia and for men and boys 
at the Thargelia ¢ (for the Dionysia one for each tribe, 
for the Thargelia one for two tribes, which take 
turns to supply them), and deals with their claims for 
substitution by exchange of property,’ and brings 
forward their claims to exemption on the ground 
of having performed that public service before, or of 
being exempt because of having performed another 
service and the period of exemption not having 
expired, or of not being of the right age (for a man 
serving as Chorus-leader for the boys must be over 
forty). He also appoints Chorus-leaders for Delos and 
a Procession-leader for the thirty-oared vessel that 
carries the youths. He supervises processions, the 4 
one celebrated in honour of Asclepius when initiates 
keep a watch-night, and the one at the Great 
Dionysia, in which he acts jointly with the Super- 
visors; these were formerly ten men elected by 
show of hands by the People, and they found the 
expenses of the procession out of their own pockets, 
but now they are elected by lot, one from each tribe, 
and given 100 minae for equipment; and he also 5 
supervises the procession of Thargelia, and the one 
in honour of Zeus the Saviour. This official also 
administers the competition of the Dionysia and of 
the Thargelia. These, then, are the festivals that he 
supervises. Criminal and civil law-suits are instituted 6 


and the man challenged could only escape undertaking 
the office by exchanging estates with the challenger. 

* For the festival at Helos see liv. 7; boys’ choruses went 
from Athens. 
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1 Blass (alii alia): ra... . awoA\uy. . cod. 
2 Blass: ermuxX..... axatde. . tis cod. 
5 Brooks: cat... . ous cod. 
4 Blass: caso... at cod. 
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before him, and after a preliminary trial he brings 
them in before the Jury-court : actions for ill-usage 
of parents (in which anybody who wishes may act as 
prosecutor without liability to penalty) ; for ill-usage 
of orphans (which lie against their guardians) ; for 
ill-usage of an heiress (which lie against the guardians 
or the relations that they live with) ; for injury to an 
orphan’s estate (these also lie against the guardians) ; 
prosecutions for insanity, when one man accuses 
another of wasting his property when insane ; actions 
for the appointment of liquidators, when a man is un- 
willing for property to be administered in partner- 
ship; actions for the institution of guardianship ; 
actions for deciding rival claims to guardianship ; 
actions for the production of goods or documents ; 
actions for enrolment as trustee ; claims to estates 
and to heiresses. He also supervises orphans and 7 
heiresses and women professing to be with child 
after the husband’s death, and he has absolute 
power to fine offenders against them or to bring them 
before the Jury-court. He grants leases of houses 
belonging to orphans and heiresses until they are 
fourteen years of age, and receives the rents, and he 
exacts maintenance for children from guardians who 
fail to supply it. . 

LVII. These are the matters superintended by the 1 
Archon. But the King superintends, first, the mys- 
teries, in co-operation with Superintendents elected 
by show of hands by the People, two from the whole 
body of the citizens, one from the Eumolpidae 
and one from the Heralds. Next the Dionysia in 


* The Eumolpidae and Kerykes were two ancient priestly 
families at Athens. 
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1 ért Anvaly Bywater. 


2 Van Leeuwen: eon... 9... Cod. 
3 drokxrelyy <Tis> Papageorgios. 
4 Kenyon: ra... Any cod. 





@ Held at the Limnae, S.E. of the Acropolis, at the end 
of January. The 7th Attic month, Gamelion (January- 
February), was in old Ionic called Lenaeon. 
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Lenaeon¢; this festival consists of a procession and 
a competition, the former conducted by the King and 
the Superintendents jointly, the latter organized by 
the King. He also holds all the Torch-race Com- 
petitions ; also he is the director of practically all 
the ancestral sacrifices. He holds the court that 2 
tries charges of impiety and disputed claims to 
hereditary priesthoods. He adjudicates between 
clans and between priests in all disputed claims to 
privileges. Before him are also brought all murder 
cases, and proclamations of exclusion from customary 
rites are made by him. Trials for deliberate murder 3 
and wounding are held in the Areopagus, and for 
causing death by poison, and for arson ; for these only 
are tried by the Council, whereas involuntary homicide 
and plotting to murder, and murder of a slave or 
resident alien or foreigner, come before the court at 
the Palladium®; and one who admits homicide but 
declares it to have been legal (for instance when he 
has killed a man taken in adultery), or who in war has 
killed a fellow-citizen in ignorance, or in an athletic 
contest, is tried at the Delphinium ; but if, when a 
man has taken refuge in exile after an offence that 
admits of satisfaction, he is charged with homicide 
or wounding, he is tried at the Precinct of Phreatus,¢ 
and delivers his defence from a ship anchored 
near the shore. Commissioners appointed by lot 4 
try these cases, except those that are held on the 
Areopagus ; the cases are introduced by the King, 


» This shrine and the Delphinium were probably S.E. of 
the Acropolis. 
¢ Near the harbour of Zea; doubtless the eponymous 
hero was fictitious, the place being really named from a 
well, ¢péap. If the defendant had landed he would have 
been arrested for his former offence. 
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! Kenyon secundum Pollucem. 


2 udvov Wilamowitz-Kaibel: nev cod. 
3 Kaibel. 4 xablfew Richards. 





@ A form of Ares. 
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and the court sits within the sacred precinct in the 
open air, and when the King is acting in a case he 
takes off his crown. The accused man all the rest of 
the time is debarred from sacred places and is even 
forbidden by law from setting foot in the market- 
place, but at the trial he enters the precinct and 
makes his defence. When the King does not know 
who committed the act, he institutes proceedings 
against ‘ the guilty man, and the King and Tribal 
Kings try the case, as also prosecutions of inanimate 
objects and animals for homicide. 

LVIII. The War-lord offers sacrifices to Artemis the 1 
Huntress and to Enyalius,* and arranges the funeral 
games in honour of those who have fallen in war, and 
makes memorial offerings to Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton. Only private law-suits are brought before 2 
him in which resident aliens, ordinary and privileged, 
and foreign consuls are concerned ; he has to take 
the list of cases and divide it into ten portions 
and assign one portion by lot to each tribe, and to 
assign the jurymen for each tribe to the Arbitrators. 
He himself brings forward casesin which resident aliens 3 
are concerned, on charges of acting without their pro- 
tectors > or of lacking a protector, and as to estates 
and heiresses ; and all other actions that in the case 
of citizens are brought in by the Archon, in the case 
of resident aliens are introduced by the War-lord. 

LIX. The Lawgivers are responsible, first, for 1 
preparing lists of the days on which the jury-courts 
are to sit, and then for giving them to the officers, for 
these follow the arrangements that the Lawgivers 

> A metoikos (other than the isoteleis, who for taxation 
and military service ranked with citizens) had to be enrolled 


under a citizen, whose sanction was necessary for his actions 
if important. 
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1 <as dv rwes> elcwyyéAdwot Blass: elo. . . . Sjpov secl. 
Wilamowitz-Kaibel. 2 7’ suppletum a Kaibel. 


5 7a suppletum a Bernadakis. 
4 wavres coni. Kenyon: mayzas cod. 
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assign. Moreover it is they who bring before the 2 
People indictments, and bring in all votes of re- 
moval from office, preliminary informations sent on 
by the Assembly, impeachments for illegal procedure, 
proceedings against inexpedient legislation, a suit 
against a President or a Superintendent, and audits 
imposed on Generals. Also they hear indictments for 3 
which a fee is paid, on charges of alien birth, alien 
corruption (that is, if a person charged with alien 
birth secures his acquittal by bribery), malicious 
information, bribery, false entry of public debts, 
personation of a witness, conspiracy, non-registration, 
adultery. They also introduce ¢ the tests of qualifica- 4 
tion for all offices, and claims to citizenship rejected 
by vote of the deme, and verdicts of guilty passed 
on from the Council.’ They also introduce private 5 
actions in commercial and mining cases, and actions 
against slaves for slandering a freeman. And they 
assign the public and the private jury-courts by lot 
among the magistrates. They ratify contracts with 6 
other states, and bring into court suits arising under 
those contracts, and prosecutions for false witness 
instituted by the Areopagus. 

All the Nine Archons with the Lawgivers’ Clerk, 7 
making ten, elect by lot the jurymen, each electing 
those of his own tribe. 

LX. These are the functions of the Nine Archons. 
They also elect by lot ten men as Stewards of the 
Games, one from each tribe, who when passed as 
qualified hold office for four years, and administer the 
procession of the Panathenaic Festival, and the con- 


_ 


* i.e. before the bodies that checked these qualifications, 
see ly. 2-4, » See xliv. 2 fin. 
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1 6é 7d Richards: 70d cod. 2 6’: yap coni. Blass. 
8 Wilamowitz-Kaibel: apyupia cod. 
* éxdorns supplevit Kenyon: apdvdAys cod. 


2 See xlix. 3 n. 
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test in music, the gymnastic contest and the horse- 
race, and have the Robe® made, and in conjunction 
with the Council have the vases ® made, and assign the 
olive-oil to the competitors. The oil is procured from 2 
the sacred trees ; and the Archon levies it from the 
owners of the farms in which the trees are, three 
quarters of a pint from each trunk. Formerly the state 
used to sell the fruit, and anybody who dug up or cut 
down a sacred olive-tree was tried by the Council of 
Areopagus, and if found guilty punished with death ; 
but ever since the olive-oil has been provided as rent by 
the owner of the farm, though the law still stands, the 
trial has gone out ; and the state’s claim to the oil 
is calculated on the estate and not on the number 
of trees.¢ So the Archon collects the tribute of oil 3 
accruing in his year, and passes it on to the Treasurers 
at the Acropolis, and he is not allowed to go up to 
the Areopagus before he has handed the full quantity 
over to the Treasurers, These have it in their keeping 
in the Acropolis always, except that at the Pan- 
athenaic Festival they dole it out to the Directors 
of the Games and these to the victorious competitors. | 
For the prizes are for the victors in music silver money ~ 
and gold vessels, for those in manly beauty shields, 
and for those in the gymnastic contest and the horse- 
race olive-oil. 

LXI. They also elect by show of hands all the 1 
military officers—ten Generals, formerly one from 
each tribe, but now from all the citizens together, and 
the vote decides the assignment of duties to these 


> In athletic contests the prize was a vase of oil and a 
garland of foliage from the sacred olive-trees. 

© je, the amount per tree stated above is only approxi-~ 
mately calculated. 
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bo 


1 pudaxfs coni. Kenyon, ¢vA4s secundum codicem dedit. 
2 rév Wilamowitz-Kaibel: xa:rw» cod. 
5 zw cod.: corr. Wilamowitz-Kaibel. 
+ xnpvéat cod.; corr. Blass. 
5 claoiy Svrep Wilamowitz-Kaibel: wyaeperow cod. 
5 cal suppleuit Gertz. 
7 numerum ¢ suppleuit Richards. 
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—one being appointed to the heavy infantry, who 
commands them on foreign expeditions; one to the 
country, who guards it and commands in any war 
that takes place in it ; two to Peiraeus, one of them 
to Munychia and the other to the Point, who super- 
intend the protection of the population of Peiraeus ; 
one to the Symmories,* who enrols the Captains of 
triremes and carries out their exchanges and intro- 
duces their claims for exemption ; and the others they 
dispatch on expeditions as occasion arises. A con- 2 
firmatory vote is taken in each presidency upon the 
satisfactoriness of their administration ; and if this 
vote goes against any officer he is tried in the jury- 
court, and if convicted, the penalty or fine to be 
imposed on him is assessed, but if he is acquitted he 
resumes office. When in command of a force they 
have power to punish breach of discipline with im- 
prisonment, exile, or the infliction of a fine; but a 
fine is not usual. 

They also elect by show of hands ten Regimental 3 
Commanders, one of each tribe; these lead their 
fellow-tribesmen and appoint company-commanders. 

They also elect by show of hands two Cayalry 4 
Commanders from the whole body of citizens ; these 
lead the Knights, each commanding a division con- 
sisting of five tribes, and their powers are the same as 
those of the Generals over the heavy infantry. The 
Cavalry Commanders’ election also is submitted to a 
confirmatory vote. 

They also elect by show of hands ten Tribal Com- 5 


@ The 20 companies in which the 1200 richest citizens 
were enrolled for payment of the ¢«fegopé or property-tax 
levied to meet emergency expenses of war. 
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1 +dv Irréwy suppleuit Kenyon. 
2 yoy Blass: erasum, dixu legit Kenyon. 
3 686dous suppletum a Wilamowitz-Kaibel. 
4 Blass. 
5 \auSdvover suppleuit Kenyon (cf. lvii. 2). 
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manders, one for each tribe, to lead the cavalry as the 
Regimental Commanders lead the heavy infantry. 

They also elect by show of hands a Cavalry Com- 6 
mander for Lemnos, to take control of the cavalry in 
that island. 

They also elect by show of hands a Treasurer of 7 
the Paralus,* and at the present day a Treasurer of 
the ship of Ammon. 

LXII. The officials elected by lot were formerly 1 
those elected from the whole tribe together with the 
Nine Archons and those now elected in the temple of 
Theseus who used to be divided among the demes ; 
but since the demes began to sell their offices, the 
latter also are elected by lot from the whole tribe, 
excepting members of the Council and Guards?; 
these they entrust to the demes. 

Payment for public duties is as follows: first, the 2 
People draw a drachma for ordinary meetings of the 
Assembly, and a drachma and a half for a sovereign 
meeting ©; second, the Jury-courts half a drachma ; 
third, the Council five obols; and those acting as 
president have an additional obol for food. Also the 
Nine Archons get four obols each for food, and have 
to keep a herald and a flute-player as well; and the 
archon for Salamis gets a drachma a day. Games- 
directors dine in the Prytaneum in the month of 
Hecatombacon, during the Panathenaic Festival, 
from the fourth of the month onward. Amphictyons 
for Delos get a drachma a day from Delos. All the 


% One of the state triremes used for embassies, etc. The 
other, the Salaminia, was superseded by the one named 
after Zeus Ammon, specially used to convey missions to 
Cyrene on the way to the shrine of Zeus Ammon. 

® Possibly the guards of the docks, mentioned at xxiv. 3. 

© See xliii. 4, 
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"1 aq dexdrn dud ? Richards, 

2 KiBwria Géxa eis & (uel ols) alii: Bw... . . cod. 

3? Kenyon: ¢£0d0v Hommel: ¢. . . cod. 


* Kenyon: post \ inserit rpaxocrov (interpretans) cod. 
5 6 Richards. 





2 ‘The dicasts in each tribe are distributed over all the 
10 divisions into which all the dicasts are divided. In each 
tribe all the tickets (aivdxea) bearing the names of the dicasts 
in the division A are placed in the first xeSériov, those of 
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officials sent to Samos, Scyros, Lemnos or Imbros also 
get money for food. 

The military offices may be held repeatedly, but 3 
none of the others, except that a man may become a 
member of the Council twice. 

LXIII. The Jury-courts are elected by lot by the 1 
Nine Archons by tribes, and the Clerk of the Law- 
givers from the tenth tribe. The courts have ten 2 
entrances, one for each tribe, twenty rooms, two for 
each tribe, in which courts are allotted to jurors, a 
hundred small boxes, ten for each tribe,® and other 
boxes into which the tickets of the jurymen drawn by 
lot are thrown, and two urns. Staves are placed at 
each entrance, as many as there are jurymen, and 
acorns to the same number as the staves are thrown 
into the urn, and on the acorns are written the letters 
of the alphabet, starting with the eleventh, lambda, as 
many as the courts that are going to be filled. Right 3 
to sit on juries belongs to all those over thirty years 
old who are not in debt to the Treasury or dis- 
franchised. If any unqualified person sits on a jury, 
information is laid against him and he is brought 
before the jury-court, and if convicted the jurymen 
assess against him whatever punishment or fine he is 
thought to deserve ; and if given a money fine, he has 


division B in the second, and so on for all the 10 divisions. 
According to the number of dicasts required, an equal 
number of tickets is drawn by lot from each of the 100 
xiBdéria. Each ticket so drawn has a court assigned to it 
by lot; and the tickets are now all placed in the second set 
of 10 «:Sdria, all tickets assigned to dicasts of any special 
court being placed in the «ériv which bears the letter 
corresponding to that court. ‘The names of all the dicasts 
selected to serve are thus distributed over the several courts 
tat are to sit on the day in question’ (Sandys). See further 
ch. lxiv. 
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ene ke pépwv 6 dmnperns ef’ Exaorov 7O dtKa- 
aTHptov TO ypaypa TO Aaxov. 


Only Jragments of the remaining pages of the ms. 
survive, much defaced. The most legible passages are 
here appended, gaps having been filled in without note 
where the restoration is generally accepted or is very 
probable. 


1. LXIV. Ta 8€ KiBdria 7a Séka. xtra ev TO 
eumpoobev THS eladdou Kal? exdorny THY purty. 
emuyéypantar 8 én adbtadv Ta. aTouxeta Hexpl rob 
Ke émevBav 8 ¢ pBdAwow ot Sixaorat Ta muvdKvo. 
eis TO KtBosrvov ep’ ob ay a emuyeypappevoy TO 
ypappo. TO avTo Omep emt TH muvakiw early aird 
Ta&v oToxeiwyv, Staceicavtos Tod banpeTou EAKEt 6 
Deopoberns G3 éxdorou Tod KtBwriov muvdetov ev 

2 obros dé Kanetrae emKTNs, Kal cuTnyvuae ra. 
muwvaKia 7d €k TOU KiBeriov eis 7HV xavovida 

ep Hs 7d atrdo ypdupa eéneotw omep emt Tob 

KiBwriov. KdAnpodrat d5é obros iva py ael 6 adros 

eumnyviwy Kakoupyq. lol dé Kavovides meévret 
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to go to prison until he has paid both the former debt, 
for which the information was laid, and whatever 
additional sum has been imposed on him as a fine by 
the court. Each juryman has one box-wood ticket, 4 
with his own name and that of his father and deme 
written on it, and one letter of the alphabet as far as 
kappa; for the jurymen of each tribe are divided 
into ten sections, approximately an equal number 
under each letter. 

As soon as the Lawgiver has drawn by lot the 5 
letters to be assigned to the courts, the attendant 
immediately takes them and affixes to each court its 
allotted letter. 


LXIV. The ten boxes lie in front of the entrance for 1 
each tribe. They have inscribed on them the letters 
as far as kappa. When the jurymen have thrown 
their tickets into the box on which is inscribed the 
same letter of the alphabet as is on the ticket itself, 
the attendant shakes them thoroughly and the Law- 
giver draws one ticket from each box. This attendant 2 
is called the Affixer, and he affixes the tickets taken 
from the box to the ledged frame on which is the 
same letter that is on the box. This attendant is 
chosen by lot, in order that the same person may not 
always affix the tickets and cheat. There are five 


1 aévre Blass, déxa alii: lacunam cod. 
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3év éxadotw THY KAnpwrnpiwy. drav dé éeuBadn 
tovs KUBovs, 6 dpywy tHv dvdjy KAnpot Kara 
KAnpwryptov. cio dé KvBor yadKot peAaves Kal 
AevKoi: daous 8° dv dén Aaxely dixacTds, TooobTot 
éuBddAovrar AevKol, Kata mévTe maka els, Ot 
dé pédaves Tov avTov Tpdmov. emerdayv 8° e€atph’ 
Tous KUpouvs, Kadet tovs cidnyotas 6 Khpug- 

4 Umdpyet b€ Kal 6 eumnKrys els Tov apiWudv. 6 de 
KAn bets wat draxovoas éAxet BéAavov ex THs 
bdplas, Kal opéfas avray dvéxwv TO ypdupa, del- 
Kyvow Tp@rov pev TH apxovTt TO epeornKor 6 
b€ G, dpyeov émretoay i8n, euBadrer TO muvdevov adrob 
ets 70 KiBestrov drrov av h emruyeypaprevov ro 
abro orotxetov Strep ev TH Boddvy, o iv” els olov 
dv Ady etotn kal pn «is olov ay PovaAnrar, poe 
] ovvayayely eis Sixaoriptov ous av Botdnrat TUS. 

5 mapdrerrae dé 7@ dpxovre KiBwTia Goamep av 
peddrn TO Sixaorsipia mAnpebjcecbar, € éxovTa oTou- 
Xelov Exaorov omep av 7 emt rod dixaornpiov 
éxaatov etAnxés. 

I ONaY Agnes bé delEas madw TO. danpery cir’ 
evTos eloepxerar THS KUyXAibos.* 6 d€ danpeTns 
didwow avr Baxrnpiav OMOXpey TO SucaoTnpiep 
ep ob TO avTo papa €or Orep ev 7H Badavy, 
iva vayKatov Hl] adr@ eloeAety jets 6 eiAnye duca- 
oTiptov" €av yap eis €repov eiain efereyxerar bo 

2 Tot xpwparos TAs _Baxrnpias: Tots yap. Suca- 
ornpious xpapara emuyéypamrat exdore) emt TO 

adykioxw Tis eioddov. 6 d€ AaBwv rv Baxrnpiav 


1 gted alii: €. . . cod. 
2 primae sententiae supersunt tantum paucae literae incertae. 
3 yp@ua edd. e schol. Aristoph. Plut. 277. 
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ledged frames in each of the balloting-rooms. When 3 
he has thrown in the dice, the Archon casts lots for 
the tribe for each balloting-room; they are dice of 
copper, black and white. As many white ones are 
thrown in as jurymen are required to be selected, one 
white die for each five tickets, and the black dice 
correspondingly. As he draws out the dice the herald 
ealls those on whom the lot has fallen. Also the 
Affixer is there corresponding to the number. The 4 
man called obeys and draws an acorn from the urn 
and, holding it out with the inscription upward, shows 
it first to the superintending Archon; when the 
Archon has seen it, he throws the nian’s ticket into 
the box that has the same letter written on it as the 
one on the acorn, in order that he may go into what- 
ever court he is allotted to and not into whatever 
court he chooses and in order that it may not be 
possible to collect into a court whatever jurymen a 
person wishes. The Archon has by him as many 5 
boxes as courts are going to be filled, each lettered 
with whichever is the letter assigned by lot to each 
court. 

LXY. And the man himself having again shown it 1 
to the attendant then goes inside the barrier, and the 
attendant gives him a staff of the same colour as the 
court bearing the same letter as the one on the acorn, 
in order that it may be necessary for him to go into 
the court to which he has been assigned by lot ; for if 
he goes into another, he is detected by the colour of 
his staff, for each of the courts has a colour painted 2 
on the lintel of its entrance. He takes the staff and 
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Badiler «is 7d Stxacripiov TO dudxpwy perv TH 
Baxrnpia éxov 5é€ 7d abto ypdppa Omep ev TH 
Badrdvw. émedav 8 eicé\On, mapadauBdver ovp- 
Bodrov Sypocia mapa tod eiAnxdtos tavTny THY 

3dpyyv. etra tHv te BdAavov Kat tHv Baxrypiav* 
év 7@ Sixacrnpiw tobrov tpdmov eiceAndvbdres. 
tois 8 dodayxavovaow dmodiddacw ot €umpKrat 

47d mwdkia. of dé Banperat of Syudoror amo THs 
dvAis exdoryns mapadiddacr 7a KiBedtia, Ev emi TO 
duxaoripiov exacTov, ev @ eveott Ta Gvopara Tis 
dvs 7a Ovta ev éxdorm Tov Suxaorypiwr. 
mapadiddact 5é tots ciAnyoat Taira dmodiddvat 
tots Sixacrats ev éxaotw [TO]* dexacrypiw apibu@ 
Td TwdKia Omws é€k TovTwWY oGKOTODVTES G7T0- 
didaat Tov jucbdv. 

1 LXVI. ’Emeaav 5€ mavra mdjpy 7 Ta SdtKa- 
ornipia, TieTar ev TH mpdtw TeV diKacTypiw 
B’ KAnpwrijpia xal KvBor xadxot év ols eém- 
yéypantar 7a xpwpata THv Sixaorypiwy, Kat 
erepou KUBou év ols eoTw t&v dpy@v Ta dvopara 
emvyeypappéva. Aaxdvres 5é€ Tv Becpoberav dvo 
ywpls éxatépwv tovs K¥Bous éuBdddovow, 6 pev 
Ta xpdpata eis TO év KAnpwrnpiov, oO dé Trav 
dpyav 7a dvdpata eis TO Erepov. 7) 8 av mpwTn 
Adyn tev dpyav, atrn dvayopederat tao Tob 
KipuKos OT xpyoerar TH mpw7w AaxovTr OuKa- 
oTnpiw. ... 

Of ce. levi. Q-laviii. 2 (ars. pp. 33, 34) only fragments 
remain, variously put together and supplemented by 
editors. 
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goes to the court of the same colour as his staff and 
having the same letter as is on the acorn. And when 
he has come into it he receives a token publicly from 
the person appointed by lot to this office. Then 3 
with the acorn and the staff they take their seats 
in the court, when they have thus entered. And to 
those to whom the lot does not fall the Affixers give 
back their tickets. And the public attendants from 4 
each tribe hand over the boxes, one to each court, 
in which are those names of the tribe that are in 
each of the courts. And they hand them over to the 
persons appointed by lot to restore the tickets to 
the jurymen in each court by number, in order that 
aecording to these when they examine them they 
may assign the pay. 

LXVI. When all the courts are full, two ballot- 
boxes are placed in the first of the courts, and copper 
dice with the colours of the comigeah on them, 
and other dice with the names of the offices written 
on them. And two of the Lawgivers are chosen by 
lot, and throw the two sets of dice in separately, one 
throwing in the coloured dice into one ballot-box and 
the other the names of the offices into the other. And 
to whichever of the offices the lot falls first, it is 
proclaimed by the herald that this will use the first 
court allotted... . 


_ 


1 Baxrnplay <@xovres Kadifovcw> Kenyon: <doriPéacw> 
Thalheim. 
2 si recte legitur, dittographiam secl. ed. 
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2 LXVIIL .. . pera tov y’ (dodidovs yap y 
AapBaver) tva Unpilevras ndvres" ou yap éort 
3 AaBetv cipBodov ovdevi € éav Bm indilyrac. cit be 
apehopets dvo Keievot ev TH Sucaarnpicy, 6 pev 
xadkots 6 S€¢ EvAwos, Sauperol STws pn} Adby 
droBaMov Tes undous, ets ods enpilovrae ot 
Sixaorat, 6 0 pev yaAKods KUptos 6 O€ Evlwes a. dxvpos, 
exe 6 xadkois émiOnua. Sueppunuevor oi aor” avriy 
povny rt > thy wihdov, iva pry dv0 6 atros 
4 eu Barry. émevday de Sua pileoar péAwow of 
Stxacrai, 6 KApve dyopever mparov av emoxi}- 
Trevrar ot dvribuxot Tats paptupiats: od yap 
éorw emoknpacbar 6 oTay dpEwvrat Sua pilecBar. 
émevra maAw dvaxnpurret % TeTpomn Levy Tob 
TpOTEPOV Aéyovros % dé aAjpns Tob dorepov 
Aéyovtos.” 6 dé SixaoriHs AaBev apa’ éx Tob 
Avxveiov Tas Yous, moeCeov Tov avdAicKov Tis 
you kat od Serve Tots adywilopevous ore 
70 TET pomTnpevov ovte TO TAfpes, euBdMer THY 
pev kuptav eis TOV yaAKoiv audopéa Thy Sé akupov 
els tov EvAwov. 
1 LXIX. Tlavres om émevBav ot dvefndropevor, 
AaBovres ot dmnpérat Tov dudopéa Tov KUpLoOY 
eepaor emt aBaxa tpumipata éxovta doaimep 
eioty ai Widow, iv’ abrau pavepat Tporerprevat 
edapiOunror @ow, Kat 7a TpumyTa Kal Ta TAnpn 
dfjAa Tots avridiKots. of be emt Tas undous <ihn- 
xores SvapiOpodow abras ent Tob a&Bakos, xwpis 
prev Tas mAnpets xwpis be Tas TET puTnpLEvas. 
“Kal avayopever 6 Kipv& tov apiyov 7dv yyndwv, 


1 NaBdpevos alii: ha]... cod. 
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LXVIII. .. . <a copper token marked with a) 2 
3 (for on giving this up he gets three obols), so that 
they all may vote; for nobody can get a token if 
he does not vote. And there are two jars placed in 3 
the court, one of copper and one of wood, separate 
so that a man may not secretly throw in pebbles 
undetected, into which the jurymen put their votes, 
the copper jar to count and the wooden jar for 
pebbles not used, the copper jar having a lid with 
a hole in it only large enough to take just the 
pebble alone, so that the same man may not throw in 
two. And when the jury are about to give their 4 
verdict, the herald first asks whether the litigants 
wish to challenge the evidence of the witnesses ; for 
they are not allowed to challenge it after the voting 
has begun. Then he proclaims again, ‘ The pebble 
with the hole through it is a vote for the first speaker, 
and the whole pebble one for .the second speaker.’ 
And the juryman when taking the pebbles out of the 
lamp-stand presses the pebble against the lamp-stand 
and does not let the parties to the action see either the 
perforated pebble or the whole one, and throws the 
one that he wishes to count into the copper vessel and 
the one that he discards into the wooden one. 

LXIX. And when all have voted, the attendants 1 
take the vessel that is to count and empty it out on to 
a reckoning-board with as many holes in it as there 
are pebbles, in order that they may be set out visibly 
and be easy to count, and that the perforated and 
the whole ones may be clearly seen by the litigants. 
And those assigned by lot to count the voting-pebbles 
count them out on to the reckoning-board, in two 
sets, one the whole ones and the other those per- 
forated. And the herald proclaims the number of 
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Tod ev SudKovros Tas TEeTpUTpLEvas TOD Oé€ 
pevbyovros Tas mnjpecs: omrorepy oe dy TrAclwr 
yernra, otros wkd, av 8 toa, 6 pevy wv. 

2 érevra médw Tydor, av ben TyAoat, Tov abrov 
tpémov yndgildpevot, to pev avpPorov dro- 
didovres Baxrnptay be maw mapahayBavovres: q 
d€ tinynois éorww mpos Hyeixovv vbaros (Exarepy. 
émretoav O€ adTtois a Sedixaopeva Te éx Tov vopwy, 
drohapBavovow Tov puaboy ev TH pepe: od eAaxov 
éxaoTol. . . . 
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votes, the perforated pebbles being for the prosecutor, 
and the whole ones for the defendant ; and whichever 
gets the larger number wins the suit, but if the votes 
are equal, the defendant wins. Then again they 2 
assess the damages, if this has to be done, voting in 
the same way, giving up their ticket and receiving 
back a staff; as to assessment of damages each 
party is allowed to speak during three pints of water. 
And when they have completed their legal duties as 
jurymen, they take their pay in the division to which 
each was assigned by lot. . . . 
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INDEX I.—PROPER NAMES 


(References are to chapters except that ‘ fr.’ denotes one of the fragments 
printed before c. 1.) 


Acastus, 3 Asclepius, 56 
Acherdusian, 38 Athena, 14, 47 
Acté, 42, 61 

Aegeus, fr. 2, fr. 6 Brauron, 54 
Aegospotami, 34 Bucolium, 3 
Agyrrhius, 41 : 

Alcmaeon, 13 Callias, 82, 34 
Alemaeonidae, 1, 19, 20, 28 Callibius, 37, 38 
Alexias, 34 Callicrates, 28 
Alopecé, 22, 45 Cedon, 20 
Ammon, 61 Cephisophon, 54 
Ambracia, 17 Charmos, 22 
Anacreon, 18 Chios, 24 
Anaphlystius, 29 Chronos, 12 
Anchimolus, 19 Cimon, 25-28 
Angelé, 34 Cineas, 19 
Anthemion, 7 Clazomenae, 41 
Antidotus, 26 Cleisthenes, 20 ff., 28,41 
Antiphon, 32 Cleitophon, 29, 34 
Anytus, 27, 34 Cleomenes, 19, 20- 
Aphidna, 34 Cleon, 28 

Apollo, fr. 1, 55 Cleophon, 28, 84 
Archestratus, 35 Codridae, fr. 7 
Archinus, 17, 34, 40 Codrus, 3 
Arginusae, 34 Collytus, 14,22 , 
Argos, 17, 19 Comeas, 14 
Ariphron, 22 Conon, 25 
Aristaechmus, 4 Creusa, fr. 1 
Aristeides, 22-24, 28, 41 Cronos, 16 
Aristion, 14 Cylon, fr. 8 
Aristocrates, 33 Cypselidae, 17 
Aristodicns, 25 

Aristogeiton, 18, 58 Damasias, 13 
Aristomachus, 82 Damonides, 27 
Artemis, 58 Decelea, 34 
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Delos, 54, 56, 62 
Delphi, 19 
Delphinium, 57 
Demaretus, 38 
Dionysia, 54, 56, 57 
Dionysus, 3 
Diphilus, 4 

Draco, 3, 4, 7, 41 
Dracontides, 34 


Eétionea, 37 
Egypt, 11 

Bleusis, 39, 40, 54 
Enyalius, 58 
Ephialtes, 25 f., 28, 35, 41 
Epilycenm, 3 
pimenides, 1 
Erechtheus, fr, 2 
Eretria, 15, 33 
Enboea, 33 
Encieides, 39 
Eumelides, 45 
Eumolpidae, 89, 57 


Geraestus, 22 
Gorgilus, 17 


Hagnon, 28 
Harmodins, 18, 58 
Uarpactides, 19, 45 
Hegesias. 14 
Hegesistratus, 17 
Hellenes, 23 
Hephaestus, 54 
Heracleides, 41 
Hermocreon, 22 
Herodotus, 14 
Hipparchus, 17-19, 22 
Hippias, 17-19 
Hippomenes, fr. 7 
Homer, fr. 4 
Uymettus, 16 
Hypsechides, 22 


Imbros, 62 . 
Ton, fr. 1, 8, 41 
Tonia, 5 

Tonians, fr. 1 
Tophon, 17 
Isagoras, 20, 21, 28 


Incladae, 27 


Leimone, jr. 7 
Leipsydrion, 19 
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Lemnos, 61 f. 
Lenaeum, 57 
Leocoreum, 18 
Lesbos, 24 
Lycomedes, fr. 6 
Lycurgus, 18, 14 
Lycus, fr. 2 
Lygdamis, 15 
Lysander, 34 
Lysicrates, 26 
Lysimachus, 21, 23, 45 


Marathon, 22 

Maronea, 22 

Medon, 3 

Megacles, fr. 8, 13 f., 22 
Megara, fr. 2, 14, 17 
Melobius, 29 

Miltiades, 26, 28 
Mnesilochus, 33 
Mnesitheides, 26 
Munychia, 19, 38, 42, 6) 
Myron, 1 


Naxos, 15 
Neocles, 23 
Nicias, 28 
Nicodemus, 22 
Nisnsg, fr. 2 


Oca, 27 
Olympians, 12 


Paeanians, 14, 38 
Palladium, 57 

Pallas, fr. 2 

Pallenis, 15, 17 
Panathenaea, 53, 60, 62 
Pandion, fr. 2 
Pangaeus, 15 

Paralus, 61 

Parnes, 19 

Pausanias, 23, 38 


Peiraeus, 35, 38, 89, 40, 54, 61 


Peisander, 32, 61 
Peisistratus, 13-17, 22, 41 
Pelargicum, 19 

Pericles, 26 f. 
Phaenippus, 22 
Pha¥lius, 38 

Pheidon, 10 

Philoneos, 17 
Phormisius, 34 

Phreatto, 57 
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Phyé, 14 

Phylé, 37, 38, 41 

Point, 42, 62 

Poseidon, 67 

Pylos, 27 

Pythia, 19, 21 
Pythodorus, 27, 29, 35, 41 


Rhaicelos, 15 
Rhinon, 38 


Salamis, 17, 22, 28, 27, 54, 62 f. 
Samos, fr. 6, 24, 62 

Scyllaeum, 22 

Scyros, fr. 6, 62 

Sicily, 28, 29 

Simonides, 18 

Solon, 2, 5-14, 17, 22, 28, 35, 41, 47 
Sophonides, 25 

Soter, 56 

Spartiates, 19 


Tanagra, 25 
Telesines, 22 
Thargelia, 56 
Thebes, 15 
Themistocles, 22-25 
Theopompus, 33 
Theramenes, 28, 33 f., 36 
Theseum, 15, 62 
Thesens, jr. 6, 41 
Thettalos, 17 f. 
Thrasy bulus, 37, 40 
Thucydides, 28 
Timonassa, 17 
Timostheues, 23 


Xanthippus, 22, 38 
Xenaenetus, 40 
Xerxes, 22 
Xuthus, jr. 1 


Zeus, 55, 56 
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(References arc to chapters and sections, 


Notes will sometimes te found 


under the first reference.) 


apaé, 69.1 

ayopa, 38. a 51. 3, 52. 2, 57.4 
ayopat, 48. 

ayopdvopor, ‘ol. 1 

ayos, 1. 1, 20, 2 


Syren ypady, 59. 3 
dyporKor, 13. 2 

addximos, 49. 1 

adtvaros, 49. 4 

aerpvyia, |. 1 

abAoserat, 60. 1, 8, 62. 2 

aixeta, 52, 2 

axovovot povot, 57. 3 

dpermor, 49. 1 

audixtioves eis AnAov, 62. 2 

auopets, 60. 1, 68. 3 

avapxta, 13. 

avdpamodiatat, 52. 1 

ayridogts, 56. 3, 61. 1 

amodéxrar, 48. 1 

angkopn xpedy, 6.1, 2, 10. 1, 11, 2, 
Sighs 

amroaraciou dixn, 58. 8 

amoriunua, 56. 7 

ampooragiov Sixy, 58. 3 

*Aperoraytrat (ete.), 3. 6, 4. 4, 8. 2, 
23.1, ef 1, 57, 4 

dpeois, 57. 3 

appoarms, iene 

aprommhat, 59, 3 

apxnyerat, 21. 6 

apxLBewpos, 56. 3 

apxuTéxtoves emi tas vas, 46. 1 

apxwv éravupos, 3. 2 56 

aoeBeias ypapat, 57. 2 

doTuvo“st, 50, 2 

aréheva, 56. 3 

aredes xwplor, 16. 6 
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aripia, 67. 5 
avroxetp, 39. 5 
adéarwos, 43. 3 


ayixwy dixac, 57. 4 


Baxrpia, 63. 2, 64. 


Badavos, 63. 2, 64. 


4 
4 


Bagidevos orod, 7. 1 


Baowdevs, / 41.3 


Baatrteds apywy, 57. 1 
Bovactioews yeady, 57. 3, 59. 3 


Bovay, 43. 2 ff. 


yajeos (iepés), 3.5 


yovewr Kdxwots, 57. 6 
ypoupareta Achevxwpeva, 47. 3 


ypauareis, 54. 3 
yuevexds aywr, 60. 


Tas 


&éxa, oi, 38. 1, 3, 41. 2 


Sexagerv, 27. 5 


Sypaywyot, 28, 41. 2 
Sagres DIE 5, 54. 8 


Sywevors, 67. 5 
Snuctos, 45. 1 
SHE OURyOLs 13. 2 
Syuou, ZL. 4 
Snuoerov, 63. 3 


Sypdoros, 47. 5, 48, 


Snudrys, 21. 4 
Snuorixoi, 16, 9 


1 


Stadtxacia, 56, 6, 61, 1, 67. 2 


Scatmyrai, 53. 1, 
Scaxpror, 13. 4 
StadAdkrys, 38, 4 
Sraperpew, 67. 8, 4 
didarxadot, 42. 3 
SSpaxpov, 10. 2 


4, 6, 55. 5, 58. 2 
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Sixacrypra, 63. 1 ff. immeis, immo, 4. 3, 6, 2, 7. 8, 38. 2, 
Atoviara, 56. 4, & 49, 1, 68. 4 
SiwBorta, 28. 3 s irmoSpopia, 60. 1, 3 
S1wBodror, 41. 3 igoreActs, 58. 2 
Soximacia, 49. 1 
SovAwr dikn, 63. 5 karmpopety, 18, 2 
Spidaxrot, 50. 2 Kypuxes, 39. 2, 57.1 
Swpogeria, 59. 8 kAeynidpac, 67. 2 
Sapwv ypapy, 59. 4 xAnpos, 4. 1, 8. 1, 62.1 
kAom}, 54. 1 
eyKvKAtos, 26, 2, 48.1 Kotvovixal Sixar, 52. 2 
evoayyeAta, 8. 5, 29. 4, 43. 4, 52. 2 kompoadyot, 50. 2 
elgaywyels, 62. kopurnpopot, 14, 1 
exOupara, 54. i= koounris, 41. 2 
exxAnota, 43, 4 kpqvav émtpeAntat, 43, 1 
éxTHopoL, 2. 2 xvaj.os, 8. 1, 22. 5, 24. 3, 82,1 
éAatov, 60. 2. xupBets, 7. 1 
EAAnvoTaptat, 30. 2. koAaxpirat, 7. 3 
éupnvor Bixat, Olea Pr kopmbol, 56, 3 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. Puace or THE HupEMIAN HTnics IN THE 
ARISTOTELIAN Corpus 


Aut the extant books attributed to Aristotle (in- 
cluding probably the recently recovered treatise 
on the Athenian Constitution) belong to the group 
of his works designated by ancient authorities dxpua- 
zikot Adyot, ‘ lecture-courses.’ These are scientific 
treatises, in places hardly more than mere outlines, 
though for the larger part fully written out argu- 
ments ; presumably they are records of Aristotle's 
doctrine made for his pupils, and preserved in the 
library of the Peripatetic School. The other class of 
his writings, now lost, were more popular exposi- 
tions intended for the general reader ; some of them 
were in dialogue form. They were published, and 
they are alluded to as éxdedoperou Adyou. 

The former group includes three works on the 
philosophy of conduet, entitled the Eudemian Ethics, 
the Nicomachean Ethics and Magna Moraha. ‘The 
two former are full scientific treatises, in eight and 
ten Books respeetively. Magna Moralia is a smaller 
work, more discursive in style, of which only two 
Books survive, the latter part being lost ; its contents 
correspond partly with the Ewdemian and partly with 
the Nicomachean Ethics; it was probably compiled 
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by a Peripatetic of the generation after Aristotle. 
Kudemus was the pupil of Aristotle who followed 
his doctrine most closely ; Nicomachus was Aristotle’s 
son, who fell in battle when a mere lad. Both may 
have been the compilers of the treatises that bear 
their names: Cicero (De Finibus v. 12) says that 
the Nicomackean Ethics, though attributed to Aristotle 
himself, can well have been by his son, and Diogenes 
of Laerte quotes from it as by Nicomachus. But the 
early commentator Porphyry speaks of both works as 
‘ dedicated to’ the persons whose names they bear. 
Whatever the truth may be, the Nicomachean Ethics 
has always been accepted as the authoritative ex- 
position of Aristotle’s moral science ; and it seems 
probable that the Eudemian, so far as it differs, 
represents an earlier stage of its development. 
This view is not ‘necessarily precluded by the fact 
that in some places the Eudemian, Ethics is fuller in 
expression or more discursive than the Nicomachean. 


Ii. Tue Evpemian—NicomacuEan Booxs 


For about one third of the whole the two works 
overlap, the EKudemian Books IV., V., VI. being 
identical with the Nicomachean V., VI., VII.; these 
are given in the ss. and editions of the latter work 
only. Scholars have debated to which they really 
belong, some holding that they fit the argument of 


* This is the view of Jaeger, followed by Burnet in his 
Hssays and Addresses and by Mansion; but the Hudemian 
Kthies is regarded as later than the. Nicomachean by Spengel, 
Susemih] 1900, and Stocks (in the Oxford Aristotle vol. ix.), 
as it was by Burnet in his earlier work, his edition of V.E. 
Magna Moralia is put last by almost all scholars, but first 
of the three treatises by Schleiermacher and Arnim. 
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the Eudemzan and that the corresponding parts of 
the Necomachean have been lost, others the opposite. 
But all Aristotle’s treatises are so loosely put together 
that the arguments for neither view are convincing. 
It is more probable: that the three common Books 
represent his final doctrine, except in so far as they 
are modified by other parts of his works—thus the 
excursus on the ethical value of pleasure in F.Z. V1. 
=N.E. VII. was doubtless superseded by the more 
accurate treatment of the topic at the beginning of 
N.E. X. 


I. Tue #Lvupemran Eruics: OutLine or ContvTents 
AND COMPARISON WITH THE JVICOMACHEAN 


Book I. introduces the subject—the nature of 
Happiness or Well-being, the supreme End or Aim 
of human conduct. ‘This is a practical study: know- 
ledge of the good is an aid to its attainment. The 
different views that prevail are crystallized in thige 
typical Lives, the philosopher’s life of thought, the 
statesman’s life of action, the voluptuary’s life of 
pleasure. The Platonic theory of an Absolute Good 
is of questionable philosophic validity, and in any 
ease has no bearing on practical life. 

Book II. c. i. defines Happiness as consisting in 
the right exercise of the functions of man’s nature, 
moral and intellectual. The contents of E.E. so far 
correspond with those of N./. Book I.; the remainder 
of Book II. with N.E. II. and Il]. i.-v. It examines 
the nature of Moral Goodness or Virtue, which is 
defined as a fixed disposition of character that in 
action or emotion steers a middle course between 
too much and too little. The various virtues are 
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tabulated, with the vices of excess and defect that 
correspond to each. The problem of the Freedom 
of the Will is studied in the light of the psychology 
of Volition and Purpose. 

Book III. discusses the Virtues and some minor 
Graces of Character seriatim, each with its corre- 
sponding pair of Vices. The list tallies with that in 
N.E. IIL, vi. ff. and IV., except that it inserts the 
virtue of Mildness between Temperance and Liber- 
ality, and adds to the minor Graces of Character 
Nemesis (righteous indignation at another’s un- 
deserved good or bad fortune), Friendliness and 
Dignity, while it omits Gentleness and Agreeable- 
ness (N.E. IV., v., vi.). 

(Books IV., V., VI. are omitted in mss. and editions 
of the Eudemian Ethics, as they are the same as 
Books V., VI., VII. of the Nicomachean ; the first of 
these three Books deals with Justice, thus completing 
the examination of the Moral Virtues; the second 
treats the Intellectual Virtues of Prudence or 
Practical Wisdom and Theoria or Speculative Wisdom ; 
the third forms an appendix to the section on Moral 
Virtue—it examines Weakness of Will and studies 
the psychology of Pleasure—a subject again treated 
differently and more accurately in N.E. X. init.) 

The subject of Book VII. is Friendship. The term 
includes all forms of friendly mutual regard, whether 
between equals or superior and inferior, relatives or 
other associates, and whether based on the motive of 
utility or the pleasure of society or respect for worth. 
The psychology of friendship is analysed in relation 
to that of self-love. 

In N.E. VIII. and IX. Friendship is discussed at 
greater length with fuller detail; the arrangement 
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of the topics is different but there is perhaps no 
striking discrepancy of view. 

ELE. VIII. notices the epistemological aspect of 
Virtue (treated in N.E, I., ix., but differently) ; and 
discusses the ethical bearing of Good Luck (more 
fully dealt with in a different connexion in c. iii. of 
N.E, VIV.=E.E. VI.), and there follows an essay on 
Kalokagathia, Moral Nobility (a virtue merely alluded 
to without analysis in N.E., as a necessary quality of 
the Great-spirited man, 1124 a 4 and 1179 b 10); 
it is treated as the consummation of the particular 
virtues. In conclusion there is a glance at Theoria, 
the activity of Speculative Wisdom, as the highest 
life of man ; at Book II. int. this was coupled with 
Moral Conduct as constituting happiness. There is 
nothing corresponding to the full treatment of 
Theoria as the consummation of human well-being 
that is given in N.E. X. vii., viii., or to the transition 
from ethics to politics (glancing at the importance of 
public education) which concludes that work. 


IV. Text, MSS. ano Enirions 


The Eudemian Ethics is not contained in the two 
best mss. of Aristotle, the 10th c. Laurentianus 
(denoted by the sign K>) and the 12th c. Parisiensis 
(L>); we derive it chiefly from Vaticanus (P), a 
13th c. copy of K>, and the early 15th c. Marcianus 
(M>), not so good a text as P> but an indispensable 
adjunct to it—according to Jackson, who refers to 
the text of these two mss, as ‘the Greek tradition.’ 
Other later copies certainly contain more errors, and 
are of little value as actual traditions of a sound text 
—some of their variants may be mere conjectural 
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corrections ; their readings are only occasionally given 
in this edition. 

The 13th ec. Latin translation attributed to William 
of Moerbeke follows the Greek very closely, and is 
almost equivalent to another ms. ranking in value 
next to Vaticanus and Marcianus ; it is occasionally 
adduced in this edition either in Latin or in its original 
Greek when this can be inferred with certainty. 

There is an old Latin version of Book VIII. e¢. ii. 
with Magna Moralia Book II. ec. viii., entitled De 
Bona Fortuna, printed in a Latin Aristotle of 1482, 
which indicates an independent Greek text of that 
passage. 

The earliest printed edition of Aristotle is the 
Aldine, Venice 1498. The foundation of all modern 
work on the text is the monumental Berlin edition, 
with a Latin translation, scholia and indices, published 
by the Academia Regia Borussica in 1831 and the 
following years. The text, edited by Bekker, forms 
Volumes I. and II. which are paged consecutively, 
the Eudemian Ethics occupying pp. 1214-1249 ; the 
Berlin pages, the columns (indicated by a and 6) and 
the numbering of the lines are shown in the margin 
of the present text. 

Fritsche’s edition of the Eudemian Ethics (Ratisbon 
1851) has an introduction on the authorship and 
contents, a text with explanatory notes, illustrative 
quotations and critical notes, a Latin translation and 
a Greek index. 

The Teubner text of Susemihl (Leipzig 1884) has 
useful critical notes, collecting the corrections of other 
scholars published in the learned journals. 

Henry Jackson contributed a valuable study of the 
text and contents of Book VII. ce. i., ii. to The Journal 
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of Philology xxxii. pp. 170 ff.; and also supplied a 
number of printed notes to the Oxford translator, 
J. Solomon. 

Solomon’s translation, in Volume IX. of the Oxford 
Aristotle 19%5, is the most recent work on the book. 
Mr. Solomon in his footnotes gives full references 
to the corresponding passages of the Nicomachean 
Ethics and Magna Moralia; and his notes on the 
readings of the Greek that he has adopted make 
his work a valuable critical edition: they include 
conjectures of the translator himself, of Professor 
Ross the general editor of the series, and of other 
scholars, among them the notes of Henry Jackson 
referred to above. 

In view of the comparatively scanty amount of 
work on the text hitherto published, the present 
editor has thought himself justified in making a 
considerable number of conjectural emendations of 
his own. Some freedom has been used in incor- 
porating these and those of other scholars in the 
text ; it seems in keeping with the purpose of this 
series to present the reader directly with what 
Aristotle probably wrotc, leaving him to glance at 
the critical notes to discover what he is represented 
as having written by his copyists. At the same time 
in the interests of scholarship emended passages in 
the text are marked by a number referring to the 
corresponding note. 

Similarly, the style of the translation is intended 
to make it serve as an aid to a student reading 
the original. It is as interpretative as was possible 
without becoming a mere paraphrase; it is not 
intended as a substitute for the Greek, which might 
take the form either of a rigidly literal version or 
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of a rendering into idiomatic English conveying the 
sense but ignoring the form of the original. 


The following signs are used in the critical notes : 


MSS. 

pb =Vaticanus. 

Mb = Marcianus. 

cet. =all the other mss. collated by editors where 
their readings agree. 


v.l, =the reading of one or some of tee other 
MSS. 

Guil.=the Latin version of William of Moerbeke. 

‘i =the conjectured Greek original of this. 


Bi =De Bona Fortuna. 


The following abbreviations are used for the names 
of some editors and commentators quoted for the 
Peschn: 

Ald. =editio princeps Aldina. 

Bek. =Bekker. 

Bus. = Busolt. 

Bz. =Bonitz. 

Cas. = Casaubon. 

Fr. = Fritsche. 

Tac. =Henry Jackson. 

Rac. =the present editor. 

Ras. = Rassow. 

Ric. = Richards. 

Sol. =Solomon. 

Sp. =Spengley. 

Sus. =Susemihl. 

Syl. =Sylburg. 

Vict. = Victorius. 
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‘O pev ev Andw mapa tH OeG@ tHv adrod 1 
yreapny anodnvdmevos ovveypaer emt 7d mpo- 
mAaov Tob Anrwov diedwy ws’ ody trdpxovra 
mdvTa TH avT@ TO TE ayabov Kal TO KaAdV Kal TO 
HOU, Tojoas 


1214 a 


z iN SR Z NG Se © / 
5 xdAdtorov ro Sixaidtatov, A@arov bytatvew, 
> A ~ 
mdvrwy yo.otov 8” ob Tis ep TO TuxELV. 


pets 8 atTa a) ovyxwpapev: Hf) yap edoayovia. 
KadAoTOv Kal dpiorov amdvrwy ovoa yo.oTov 
éoTw. 
TloAAdv o ovrey Bewpnparay a mept exaoTor 2 
10 mpaypa Kal epi exdoryy pow dzroptav exet Kal 
deirat oxéfews, Ta peev abray ouvreive mpos 70 
yv@var pdovov, Ta b€ Kal Epi Tas KTHOELS® Kal 
mept tas mpdfers Tob mpdypatos. doa pev ody 3 
a , / fe 4 us 
exer dirocodiav pdvov Dewpytixynv, AeKTEov KATA 
Tov émtBdAdovra Kaipov 6 TL TEp AV OIKELOY 7° TH 


1 @s add. Sp. 
2 6’ hic r.: ante #d:c07Tov aut om. codd. 
3 xpices Sp. 4 Ric.; 8 re wep olxetov qv. 


* Theognis (255 f. with slight variation, quoted also in 
NUE. i., 1099 a 27). 
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BOOK I 

1 I. The man 4 who at Delos set forth j in the precinct Books I. 1X. 
of the god his own opinion cc!4posed an inscription a meal 
for the forecourt of the temyy2 of Leto in which he Introdue- 
distinguished goodness, beauty and pleasantness as (c.i.-vi.): 
not all being properties of the same thing. His Pao 
verses are : 

Justice ° is fairest, and Health is best, 

But to win one’s desire is the pleasantest. 
But for our part let us not allow that he is right ; 
for Happiness * is at once the pleasantest and the 
fairest and best of all things whatever. 

2 About every thing and every natural species there its mode of 
are many views that involve difficulty and require *@"s!H™ 
examination ; of these some relate only to our know- 
ledge of the thing, others deal also with modes of 

3 acquiring it and of acting in relation to it. As to 
all those views therefore that involve only specula- 
tive philosophy, we must say whatever may be proper 
to the inquiry when the suitable occasion occurs. 


> Or ‘ Righteousness’; the term includes more than 
justice. 
“¢ Or ‘ Well-being’; the Greek word is entirely non- 
committal, and does not necessarily denote a state of feeling, 
consciousness of welfare. 
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12144 
15 Mebddep. mpa@rov b€ oKemréov ev rive To ed Chad 


Kal mas KrqTov, mOTEpov puoet yivovrat mavres 
<vdalpoves ot Tuyxdvovres Tavrns Tis Tpoonyopias, 
warep peyddor Kal pexpot Kal THY Xpoudy dua- 
Pépovres, 7 ded pabriccws, ws ovens emarnens 
TWOS vis evdarpovias, H Sid twos aoKyoews 
20 (7oAAa yap otre Kata dvow ovre pabotaw dAX’ 
eHicbeiow sdmdpyer Tots avOpebmrots, patria prev 
rots gavus efiabetor, xpnora be ois xpnaTas) ; 
Q ToUTwY per Kar’ ovdéva T&Y Tpomwy, dvotv dé 
barepov, rou Kaba: <p of vuppodnmror kat Oed- 
Anrrot TOV dvOpdrreyp, emiTvoia Sarpoviov TWOS 
25 domep evbovordlovres, Q Sia thy ToynV (moAXot 
yap tavrév dacw elvar rHv eddaoviay Kat THV 
evruxiay). é 
“Ort pév odv % trapovaia’ Sia TovTWY aravTwY 7 6 
Twav 7 Twos dmdpxer Tois avOpdmots, odK GSnAov* 
dmacat yap ai yevécets ayedov mimrovaw eis 
Tavras Tas dpxds (kat yap ras? dime THIS Siavoias 
30 amaoas mpos Tas am emornuns av tts owvaydyot 
mpages). 7d 8 evdapoveiv kal 7d Civ paxaplas 7 
Kat Karas «in av ev tpiot pddiora tots elvat 
Soxodow aiperwratots: of ev yap THY dpdvyow 
péyatov elvai daow ayabov, of S€ THY apeTHy, ot 
S€ tHv Hdoviv. Kal mpos THY eddatpoviay Evid 8 
1214b 7eEpt TO preyebovs adrav SvaydioByTobot, ovp- 
BaAdcobat packovres Batepov Oarépou paAdov eis 


cr 


lv.1. mapouola rijs evdamovias, 2 ras add. Cas. 





° The Greek term here still retains the general sense that it 
has in Plato. In the Nicomachean Ethics it is limited to 
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4 But we must consider first what the good life con- 
sists in and how it is to be obtained—whether all of 
those who receive the designation ‘ happy ’ acquire 
happiness by nature, as is the case with tallness and 
shortness of stature and differences of complexion, 
or by study, which would imply that there is a science 
“of happiness, or by some form of training, for there are 
many human attributes that are not bestowed by 
nature nor acquired by study but gained by habitua- 
tion—bad attributes by those trained in bad habits 
and good attributes by those trained in good ones. 

5 Or does happiness come in none of these ways, but 
either by a sort of elevation of mind inspired by 
some divine power, as in the case of persons possessed 
by a nymph or a god, or, alternatively, by fortune ? 
for many people identify happiness with good for- 
tune. : 

6 Now it is pretty clear that the presence of happi- 
ness is bestowed upon men by all of these things, or 
by some or one of them ; for almost all the modes in 
which it is produced fall. under these principles, in- 
asmuch as all the acts that spring from thought may 
be included with those that spring, from knowledge. 

7 But to be happy and to live blissfully and finely 
may consist.chiefly in three things deemed to be 
most desirable: some people say, that Wisdom @ 
is the greatest good, others Goodness ® and others 

8 Pleasure. And certain persons debate about their 
importance in relation to happiness, declaring that one 
contributes more to it than another—some holding 
Practical Wisdom, prudentia, * prudence,’ as distinct from 
Bewpia, sapientia, * speculative wisdom.’ 

> Tt must always be remembered that the Greek term is 
less limited in meaning than ‘virtue,’ and may denote 
excellence in any department, not only moral goodness. 
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2 ts e LY re > i ~ 7 A. 4 
avrnyv, of pev ws ovoay petlov ayafoy tiv 
/ ro a 
ppovnaw THs aperqs, of 5é ravThs THY dpeTHy, 
e a 
ot 8 dpdotépwr tovtwy Thy Ndovyv: Kal Tois peVv 
> ¢ ne a a a ~ > 
é€xk mavrwy doKel tovTwy, Tots 8 ex dvotv, Tois 6 
ev vt TwWt TovTwY: elvar TO Civ eddaiuovas. 
A wa # > Te ov A 
II. Ilept 8%) rovrwy emornoavtas dmavta tov 1 
, ~ ~ 
duvdpevov Civ Kata THv avTob mpoaipeaw Péabar 
Twa akomov Tod Karas Civ, Aro Tyna 7 do€av 
nn ~ nn , A a > f va 
H TAOBTOV 7 TaLdEetav, mpos Cv amoBAemwY ToLAGETAL 
, 
mdaas tas mpdées (ads 7d ye pty ovvTerdxyOar Tov 
Biov mpds te tédAos adpoodvys modAfs onpetov 
ed iF 4 ~ ~ 3 e ~ Le 
éoTw), pardora 57 Set mparov ev ab7@ Svopicacbat 2 
pre TpoTeTas unre palvpws ev Tin THY ueTepwv 
ro Cav ed Kal Tivwy dvev tots avOpwrots ovK 
eS / af? ¢€ if > A ? A bof > 
evdexerar Tob? dmdpxew. ov yap TadTov dv T 
dvev oby oldv Te bytalvew Kal TO ytaivew, Opolws 3 
>” ex 379 © ¢ a Ca) 2Ok 
8 éxe tobTo Kal éd’ érdépwv mod\Adv: war’ ovdE 
A ~ ~ Ay e a 3 ‘ ~ ~ 
70 Cav Kadds kal dv dvev od duvatov Cav Kadds. 
€or. 5€ t&v TowvTwy Ta wev odk ldia THs Vyrelas 4 
3 14 ~ ~ ? A am t3 € td ~ 4 
ovde THs Cwis adAd Kowa mavTWY ws EimeElY, Kal 
tay eEewy Kal Tov mpdéewr, olov dvev Tob dvanvety 
) eypnyopévas 4 Kujoews petéxew odfev av 
€ f e ~ MD, » ‘ we / Ay > 
dadpEcvey ypiv ott’ dyabdy otre Kaxdv, Ta 8 
mt a A ¢ ne & > A e / 
Ota paGArov mept éExdarnv Pvow, ob yap opolws 
a ~ t 
otkeiov mpos eveElav Tots cipnpevois Kpewoayta 
~ ~ Cy A 
Kal TOY TepiTatwy ot peta Seimvov. Ga del py 





* Cf. N.E. i., 1094 a 22, 1095 a 22-26. 
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that Wisdom is a greater good than Goodness, 
others the reverse, and others that Pleasure is a 
greater good than either of them; and some think 
that the happy life comes from them all, others from 
two of them, others that it consists in some one of 
them. " 
1 II. Havingthen inregard to this subject established 
that everybody able to live according to his own pur- 
posive choice should set, before him some object for 
noble living to aim, at of either honour or else glory 
or wealth or cultures-on which he will keep his eyes 
fixed in all his conduct (since clearly it is a mark 
of much folly not to have one’s life regulated with 
2 regard to some End), it is therefore most necessary 
first to decide within oneself, neither hastily nor 
carelessly, in which of the things that belong to us 
the good life consists, and what are the indispensable 
conditions for men’s possessing it. For there is a 
distinction between health and the things that are 
3 indispensable conditions of health, and this is simi- 
larly the case with many other things ; consequently 
also to live finely is not the same as the things with- 
4 out which living finely is impossible. And in the 
latter class of things some that are indispensable 
conditions of health and life are not peculiar to 
special people but common to practically all men— 
both some states and some actions—for instance, 
without breathing or being awake or participating 
in movement we could not possess any good or any 
evil at all; whereas others are more peculiar to 
special types of natural constitution—for instance, 
eating meat and taking walking exercise after 
dinner are not closely related to health in the same 
way as the conditions mentioned. And these facts 
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its essential 
ecnditions. 


ARISTOTLE 


1244 
oh AavOdvew e€oTt yap Tar’ airta Ths dppioBytncews 5 


rept Tob evdayoveiv Tt éort Kal yiverau dea tiv: 
dv dvev yap ody oldv re eddaipovely evo pépy 
THS edoampovias elvar vopilovow. 
Ill. Idoas pev ovv Tas Sdgas émtoKomrelv doas 1 
éxovat TWES mept avris meplepyov. mo\a yap 
30 paiverar Kal Tots maidapiors Kal Tots Kedpvouot 
Kal mapappovodo. mept dv dv ovfleis votv exe 
dtamropyjaciev, SéovTar yap ov Adywv, GAN oi pev 
ructas év 4 peraBadoiow ol be KoAacews 
larpurciis 7 modutuxiis (xdAaous yap } pappaxeia 
Tav mAnyav ovK eAaTTa cory): opoiws dé 2 
1215a ravTais obde Tas THY TOAADY, ciKH yap Aéyovat 
oxedov wept amdvrwy Kal pddiora mept Tavrys. 
Tas b¢ ta&v coddv* éemisxentéov povas: dtorov 
yap mpoodpépew Adyov tots Adyou pendev Seopevous 
aAAa mdous.* émrel 8 elowv aropiat mept éxdorny 3 
5 mpaypateiav otketat, dfAov Tu Kai mepl Biov Tob 
Kpatiotov Kal Cwhs THs dplorys elaiv: Tavras ov 
KaA@s exer tas ddfas eberalev, of yap Tav 
dpdioBntrovvrwy edeyxo. THY evavTioupevw adrais® 
Adywr amobeitets cictv. 
"Ere 5€ mpd épyouv 76 Ta Toiatra py AavOavew 4 
padAvora mpos & Ot cuvtTeivew maoav oKepw, ex 
10 tivwy evddxerat peracyeiv rob eb Kal Kadds CHv 


14... AavOdver hic Rac.: supra post dio. 
2 Sp.: weraBdddovery. 
3 raurys . . . copav add. Pb marg. (6¢ add. Rac.). 
4 qelOous lac. 5 Rac.: abrois. 





* In the mss. this clause comes before the preceding one, 
‘ for instance, eating meat . . . mentioned.’ 
> Of. N.E. i., 1095 a 28-30, b 19 ff. 
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5 must not be overlooked,? for these are the causcs of 
the disputes about the real nature of happiness and 
about the means of procuring it; for some people 
regard the things that are indispensable conditions 
of being happy as actual parts of happiness. 

1 III. Now to examine all the opinions that any Considered 
people hold about happiness is a superfluous task.® (Pe 
For children and the~sick-and insane have many Bature of 

«anne : . happiness 
opinions which no sensible man would discuss, for 
these persons need not argument but the former 
time in which to grow up and alter and the latter 
medical or official chastisement (treatment with 
drugs being chastisement just as much as flogging 

2is). And similarly it is also superfluous to examine 
the opinions of the multitude either ; for they talk 
at random about_almost everything, and “especially 
about happiness. We ought to examine only the 
opinions of the wise? ; for it is out of place to apply 
reasoning to those who do not need reasoning at all, 

3 but experience. But since every subject has special 
difficulties related to it, it is.clear that there are such 
in regard to the highest life and the best mode of 
existence ; it is then well to examine the opinions 
putting these difficulties, since the refutations ad- 
vanced by_those who challenge~them—are~deniion- 
strations of the theories that are opposed to them.’ 

4 Moreover to notice such matters is especially are of prac- 
advantageous with a view to the subjects to which f@4,{°™"° 
all inquiry ought to be-directed—the question what attainment. 

{are the means that make it possible to participate, 

-in living well and finely (if ‘ blissfully’ is too invidious 

F fs ase [Yeni aa ce dice 


\ aaler 


© Cf. N.EH. i., 1095 b 19. pe ae 
4 The words translated ‘happiness’ and ‘ the opinions of 
the wise’ are conjectural insertions in the Greek. 
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ARISTOTLE 


(ed 70! HaKapios emebbovestepov etrretv), Kal mpos 
THY éAriba ay mept €xaora. yevopevny av Taw 


emeKav. et peev yap ev Tots bua ToynV ywvopevous Bs 


Tos dia ats» TO KaAds Civ éoriv, avédAmorov 
av ein moAdois, od yap eotr bv emuytehetas n 
KT Hows odde® en’ adrois ovbe® Tijs adray mpay- 
paretas: él S ev T@ avrov moudy Teva, eivat kat 
Tas kar’ adrov mpdtets, KowdTEepov av «in TO 
ayalov Kai Bedrepov, KowdTepov peéev TH TAcioow 
evdexeoOar petacxety, Pedrepov 8€ 7H Keiobar 
Thy evddoaioviay Tois' adrtods mapacKevalouvot 
mowovs Twas Kal Tas mpa€ets. 

IV. "Eora: d€ davepa ta metora TaY audio- 
Byroupeva Kal SvaTopouprevenv av Kadéis oprob 
Te xp7 vopilew elvau TY <d8arpoviay, mOTEpov ev 
T@ Tov Twa pdvov elvat THY puxny, xadarep 
TWwes a Onoay TOV copay Kat mpeoBurépu, 7 


25 del prev Kal Trotdy Twa vTdpyev adTov, waGAdov de 


det tas mpagers elvar mouds Tivas. 

Ampnpevwy 8€ trav Biv kal Tov bev ovo’ 
dypoBnrouvrey Tis Towavrns evnpepias GAN 
adrws® Tay dvayrateoy xdpw omrovdalouevany, olov 
Tay Tept Tas Téxvas Tas poprixds Kal Tas 
Bavavoous’ kat Trav mepl XpypaTiopov (Aéyw de 


30 popricas pev Tas mpos dofav Tpaypwarevopevas 


povov, Bavavaous 5é tas édpaias Kai puoOapviKds, 
1 rd Vict., rg 7d Fre: rey. 


® ode om. Sp. 3 ode id PY, 
4 vil. év rots: ev rm .. . mapacxevagey ? Rac. 
5 o'é’ add. Bz. 8 Sp. ws. 


7 Sp.: xal ras Bavatoous post xpnuatiopér. 


* The word yvx}, usually rendered ‘ soul,’ has no term 
exactly corresponding to it in English, as it denotes the whole 
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an expression)—and with a view to the hope that we 

may have of the things that are good in the various 
5 departments. For if living finely depends on things 

that come by fortune or by nature, it would be be- 

yond the hopes of many men, for then its attainment 

is not to be; secured. by ¢ effo rt, and does not rest with 

men themselves_and_is “not a matter of their _ Own 
6 conduct ; but if it consists in oneself and one’s own 

actions having’ a particular quality, the good would 

be more common and more divine—more common 

because it would be possible for more people to share 

it, and more divine because happiriess would then be 

in store for those who made themselves and their_ 
actions of a particular quality. 

IV. Most of the points debated and the difficulties Character or 
raised will be clear if it be satisfactorily determined igoyetitei 
what the proper, conception of happiness is—does 
it consist merely in a person’s possessing some par- 
ticular quality of spirit,? as some of the sages and 
the older thinkers held, or although | a_ particular 
personal character is indeed an indispensable con- 

‘dition, is a particular quality of conduct even more 
- necessary ? 
2 There are various different modes of life, and some Three 

do not lay any claim to well-being of the gna under ove = 

consideration, but are pursued merely for the sake 

of things necessary—for instance the lives devoted 

to the vulgar and. mechanic arts and those dealing 

with busitiess (by vulgar arts I mean those pursued 

only for reputation, by mechanic the sedentary and 

wage-earning pursuits, and by arts of business those 


— 


vitality of a living creature, with the unconscious factors of 
nutrition and growth as well as conscious feelings or emo- 
tions and thoughts. 
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ARISTOTLE 


1215 a 
Xpnparvotucas b€ Tas _Tpos evas dyopatas' Kal 


mpacets KkammAucds) Tav 8° ets dywyny eddarpo- 
viKnY TATTOPEevwr Tpecay ove TOV KAL TPOTEpOV 
pndevrev ayabav Ws peylorwy tots avOpwrrots, 
35 dperiis Kal Ppovncews Kat Hooviis, Tpets opGpev 
Kal Bious ovras ods ot e€ovclias* tTuyyavovtes 
1215b Tpoaipobvrar Cv dmaytes, modAttiKov ptAdcopov 
droAavoTikov. TovTwr yap oO pev giAdcodgos 3 
BovAerau mept ppovnaw elvar Kat THY Bewpiav THY 
mept Thy dAjnGear, 6 be ToAureKos aept Tas mpagers 
Tas Kadds cet 3 etoty at amo Tijs apetijs), 0 
ay droAavaruKds mept Tas 7dovas Tas owpariKcds. 
dudtep Erepos® Erepov' eddaipova mpocayopever, 4 
f EA A / \6 2 fa 
Kabamep ééxOn Kal mpdtepoy, kal’ “Avagayépas 
pev 6 KAaloperios epwrnbels tis 6 eddatpoveoratos, 
€ > Jf ced > os \ i > > ” ” 
odbeis ’’ elev “ dv od vopilers, GAA’ dromos av 
tis cot davetn.”” Todrov 8 dmexpivato Tov Tpdmov 
10 éxetvos opay Tov €popevov advvatov troAapPavovra 
ph péyav ovTa Kal. Kadov 7, movovov Tadrns 
Tuyxdvew THS mpoonyoptas, avTos 8 tows @eETo 
Tov Cavra aAdmws Kat xabapas mpos TO Sixacov 
y Twos Bewpias KowwvodvTa feias, tTodrov ws 
avOpwrov eimetv® Haxdptov elvat. 
2 e 10 
is ~V. Ilepi woAA@y pev odbv Kal érépwr od pddrov 1 
1 Sol. : apds d-yopas wey. 
2 Sp.: ém’ dtovolas: éx’ éfouclas <dvres> tvyxavovres ? Rac, 


3 repos add. Ras. 4 Erepov Rac.: Erepov rév. 
5 xai add. ? Sus. 8 cireiv <deiv> ? Ric. 





9 See 1214 a 30-b 5. 

» Perhaps the Greek should be emended to give * those 
who happen to be in power.’ 

¢ i.e. active citizenship: ‘statesmanship’ is too lofty a 
term. 
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concerned with market purchase and retail selling) ; 
but on the other hand, the things related to the happy 
conduct of life being three, the things already men- 
tioned® as the greatest possible goods for men— 
~ goodness, wisdom and pleasure, we see that there are 
“ted three ways of li ife in w Thich _ those _to.whom: for- 
Tune gives opportunity. invariably. choose.to live, the 
life of politics,¢ the life of philosophy, and the life 
3 of enjoyment... Of these the philosophic life denotes 
being concerned with the contemplation of truth, the 
political life means being occupied with honourable 
activities (and these are the activities that spring 
from goodness), and the life of enjoyment is con- 
4 cerned with the pleasures of the body. Owing to this, 
different people give the name ne of aS to different 
persons, as was said before too; and Anaxagoras @ | 
of Clazomenae when asked ‘Who is the happiest 
man?’ said ‘None of those whom you think, but‘ 
he would seem to you an odd sort of person.’ But 
Anaxagoras answered in that way because he saw 
that the man who put the question supposed it to 
be impossible to receive the a gpycliation happy ’ 
without being great and bealitiful or rich, whereas 
he himself perhaps thought that the person who 
humanly speaking enjoys bliss is he that lives by the 
standard, of justice..without_pain_and_in_purity, or ,s- 
participates in some. form of divine contemplation.? 


1 V. While there are many different things as to Various 
opinions 
4 The physical philosopher, 500-428 3.c., born at Clazo- bed cw @ 
menae in Ionia, taught at Athens. 
* i.e. the man who displays the virtues of Temperance, 
Justice and Wisdom (the fourth cardinal virtue, Courage, is 
omitted), enhanced by pleasure or freedom from pain. This - 
ae illustrates how Aristotle prepared the way for the _ 
edonism of Epicurus. 
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1245 b 
TO Kpivar KaAds, pddtora dé mepi ob maar pdorov 


~~ ¥ A 3 ta ‘ ~ é 
elvat Boxee Kat mavrds avOpdmov To yr@vat, Ti 
Tay &v TH Chv aiperdv, Kat AaBav dv tis Exoe 
mAnpyn thy emfupiav. modAa ydp €or Towadra 
TOv anoBawovrwy b ad mpotevrar ro Cv, otov 

/ ~ lod 
2 vdcous mEpiwodvrias yeydvas: ware SfAov att 
Kav €€ dpyfjs aiperov Hv, ct Tis atpeow edidov, 
bid, ye Tabra To py yevéobar. mpos b€ TovTors oO! 
Bios dv CGow ere matdes bytes: Kal yap émi TodTov 
2 fi re 3: \ nN ¢ é /- ~ 
avakdpypar adAw ovdels av drropetverev ev dpovar. 
w A ‘ ~ / bd t e A nn 
25 €TL O€ TOAAA TOY TE pNdemtay exdvTwY HOOVAY 7 
AUayV, Kal TOY éeydvTwy pev Hdovyy py Kadyv 
S€, rowatr’ éoriv dore TO pH elvar Kpetrrov «<ivar 
TOU Civ. bAws 8 «i tis amarvtTa ouvayayot 6oa 
mpatrovot pev Kal maoyovow daayres, éKovTEs 
pévroe pnbev adrdv da 70 pd’ abtod xdpw, Kat 
30 mpoobein ypdvov mAnO0s daépavrév ti, od paAAov 
oe 7. 4N v4 or ~ nw A a 2 A 
évex’ dv tig TovTwv édoito Cv py CHv. adda 
A 3 \ A * na ~ ‘f- € A hal ‘ 
pnv ovd€ dia THY THs Tpodhs ovov HOovyy 7 THY 
~ > / > ~ ~ wv € ~ 
Tav adpodiciwy, adaipefevodv trav ahAwy Hdovav 

“a A & nn t bal ~ ” 
ds To ywooxew 1 Brérew H TV arAwY THIS 
3 , , A > , 1D) ON . 
atcOncewr mopile. tots avOpudtrots, 08d’ ay ets 
35 TMpoTiunace TO Civ put) mavTeA@s @v avdpdmodov, 
dfAov yap oT. TH TavrTyy Trovoupevw THY aipeow 

b \ nN f é ri an wv 
obfev dv dtevéynee yeveobar Onpiov 7» avOpwmov- 
e ~. > > , ~ a ec > ~ > 
12162 6 yoov ev Aiydatw Bots, ov ws “Amw tys@ow, ev 

~ ~ - 

mA€loot tov ToLtovTwy eovordler TOAADY povapywv.” 


Amer lsSvo 7.8. -a@alsy 2T: povapxidv. 





@ Cf. Soph. O.C. 1225 ph pivar rov dwavra vikg ddyor. 
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which it is not easy to make a right judgement, this 
is_especially the case.with one about which. every- 
body thinks.that it is very easy to judge and that any- 
body can decide—the question which of the things 
contained in being alive is preferable, and which when, 
attained would fully satisfy a man’s desire. For 
many of life’s events are such that they cause men 
to throw life away, for instance, diseases, excessive 
pains, storms; so that it is clear that on account of 
these things any way it would actually be preferable, 
if someone offered us the choice, not to be born at 
2all.2 And in addition, the kind of life that people 
live while still children is not desirable—in fact no 
sensible person could endure to go back to it again. 
3 And further, many of the experiences that contain no 
pleasure nor pain, and also of those that do contain 
pleasure but pleasure of an ignoble kind, are such 
that non-existence would be better than being alive. 
4 And generally, if one collected together the whole 
of the things that the whole of mankind do and ex- 
perience yet do and experience unwillingly, because 
not for the sake of the things themselves, and if one 
added an infinite extent of time, these things would 
not Cause a man to choose to be alive rather than. 
5 not alive. But moreover, also the pleasure of food) 
or of sex alone, with the other pleasures abetrncted 
that knowledge or sight or any other of the senses | 
provides for human beings, would not induce any- 
body to value life higher if he were not utterly | 
slavish, for it is clear that to one making this choice © 
there would be no difference between being born a 
6 beast or a man; at all events, the ox in Kgypt, which 
they reverence as Apis, has a greater abundance of 
7 such indulgences than many monarchs. Nor like- 
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ARISTOTLE 


dpoiws S€ ode Ba THY Tob Kabevdew pdovay ri 
yap Beagéper Kabevdew avéyeprov Umvov amo Tis 
T™paTynS Teépas HEXpe Tis TedevTaias € era@v d.peO ov 
xXiriwv 7 dTroowvody,! 7 Civ oi dvra. dutév; Ta _ youv 
puta Towatrns Twos eouKe peréxey Swifjs, worep 
Kal 7a mraudta. Kat yap Tatra Kara Thy T™pwoTny 
ev Th pntpl? yéveow meduxdta prev dtaredet 
Kalevdovra dé Tov TavTa xpdvov. wore davepov 
ex TOY TowovTwy dt. diadevyer oKomoupevous Ti 
TO €v Kal TL TO dyabov To ev T@ Ci. 

Tov pev ody "Avafaydpay aot drroxpivacBat 
mpos Twa. Siatroposvra TowavT drTa Kal Stepwtavra 
Tivos ever’ dv tis EXowTo yeveoBar paddAov H pH 
yeveoOar “rod” hava “ Pewphoa tov odpavoy 
Kal Thy mepi TOV ddov KOgpov ra giv.” obTos pew 


5 oov eTLOTH ENS Twos everev THY alpeou Q@ETO 


tysiay elvat Tod Chv: ot be LapSavdaaddov 
paxapilovres y El BypBqy Tov LuBapitryy 7 
TOV dAAey Twas téy Carey Tov admoAavoTiKov 
Biov, odro. dé wavtes ev TH xalpew gatvovrar 
TATTELY THY evdarproviay” Erepot d€ Ties ovr av 
ppovnow ovddepiar ovre Tas owpariKas 7jdovas 
eAowro pdAdov 7 Tas mpagets Tas ain’ dperis: 
atpodyrat yoy ov povov ero. Sd6éns xdpw adras 
addAa Kal pr péddovTes edSoxupnaew. aN’ oi 
moAAot tav moditixdv ovK aAnfas tvyxdvovar 


Lyi. érdv dprOudy xidtov dpiOpor 4 omocovoty : érav xi\lwv 
4 drocwvoty? (exciso ApOyov gloss. ad érogovoty erratum) 
Rac. 2 whrpg V. 





2 Seesl215Jbi6ins 
> A mythical king of Assyria, proverbial for luxury, ef. 
N.E. i., 1295 b 22. 
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wise would anyone desire life for the pleasure of 
sleep either; for what is the difference between 
slumbering without being awakened from the first 
day till the last of a thousand or any number of years, 
and living a vegetable existence? any way plants seem 
to participate in life of that kind ; and so do children 
too, inasmuch as at their first procreation in the 
mother, although alive, they stay asleep all the time., 
8 So that it is clear from considerations of this sort 
that the precise nature of well-being and of the good 
in life escapes our investigation. y |, ) u/ dé 
9 Now it is said that when somebody eel in 
putting various difficulties of this sort to Anaxagoras ¢ 
and went on asking for what object one should choose 
to come into existence _rather than not, he replied 
by saying, ‘ For the sake | >of contemplating the 
heavens od the whole order of the universe.’ 
Anaxagoras therefore thought that the alternative 
of being alive was valuable for the sake of some kind 
10 of. knowledge ; ; but those who ascribé bliss to Sar- 
danapallus » or Smindyrides of Sybaris ¢ or some of 
the others living the life e of enjay ment, all appear for 
11 their part to place (Happiness i in delight; while a 
different set would not choose either tdi of any 
kind or the bodily pleasures in preference to the actions 
‘ that spring from goodness : at all events, some people 
choose those actions not only for the sake of reputa-.- 
tion ‘but even when. they are not going to_ get 
12 any credit, But the majority of those engaged in 
politics are not correctly designated * politicians,” for 
° Greek colony in S. Italy. For Smindyrides, who 


travelled with 1000 slaves in attendance, see Herod vi. 127, 
Athenaeus, v. p. 273. 
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1216 a 
THS mpoonyopias: od ydp eiou mroduttKol Kata Tov 
25 GAnOeav, 6 jwev yap TohuruKos TO Kandy €ori 
mpagewv mpoatperiKos avray xdpw, ot S€ modAot 
xXpnudrov Kai tAeoveEias evexev amtovrat Tob 
CHv otrws. 

"Ex pev obv Taév etpnevenv Pavepov Ort Tavres 
€mi tpets Bious dépovar tiv <DSarpoviay, moAuriKov 
prddaogov drrodavoriKdv. routwy 8° 7 pev mept 

30 TA oapara, kal Tas amohavaes 78ov7) Kat Tis kat 
qota Tis yiverat Kat dtd Tivwr ovK didn ov, oor 
od tives elot det Entei meas" dW’ el ovvretvoval 
Th ™pos evdauproviar o) HT, kal m&s ovvretvovot, 
Kal motepov, et Set Tpoodmreny TO ov Kadds® 
mdovds Twas, Tavras det mpoodmrew 7 TOUTUW 

35 [eV Mov rae Tpomov dvdyKn Kowavei, érepa 
& eloly af® Hdovai dv ds. eVAdyuis otovrar Tov 
evoatova: lip 7d€ws Kat te) _[povov dAvmus. 

"AMa, mept pev TOUTWY dorepov emLoKETTEOV, 
mrepi oi dperiis Kal ppovijoews mpaTov Becaprhocapuer 
Thy TE ptow abta@v éxatépou tis ott Kal TOTEpov 

40 Opa Taira Tis ayabijs Cus éoriv" avra 7, at 

1216 b mpafes aé din’ abrav, erevdy) mpocamTovow aire 

Kav et pun Tavtes ets Thy evdarpoviay GAN’ odv ot 
Adyov aétou Trav dvO pesca mavres. 

Lewxpdrns pev ody 6 mpeoBurns wer elvar Tédos 
TO yuwoKe Thy dperiy, Kal enebrjres Tl éorw 7 

5 Suxatootvn Kat ri  dvSpela Kal exacroy Tav 


1 Fr.: adrds. 2 Bz.: xadds. 
3 ai add. Rac. “ Rac.: deriv q.- 
* The Greek word is specially associated with sensual 


pleasures. 
> The promised discussion does not occur, but see WF. 


vii., 1153 b 7-25. 
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they are not truly political, since the political man is 


one who purposely chooses noble actions for-their own 
sake, whereas the majority embrace that mode of life 
for the sake of money and gain. 

What has been said, therefore, demonstrates that 
all men ascribe happiness to three modes of life—the 
political, the philosophic, and the life of enjoyment.? 
Among these, the nature and quality of the pleasure 
connected with the body and with enjoyment, and 
the means that procure it, are not_hard to see ; 
so that it is not necessary for us to inquire what these 
pleasures are, but_whether they conduce at all to 


-happiness or not, and how they so conduce, and, if it 


“be the case et the noble life. ought to have some 


pleasures attached _to it, whether these are the pleas- 
ures that- ought_ to be attached, or whether these 


all come 
back to the 
three ty pi- 
cal lives. 


must be enjoyed in some other way, whereas the 


pleasures w hich people reasonably believe to make 


sthe happy man’s life pleasant and not pe pain- 


~ less are different ones. /;,, : 


14 


15 


But these matters must be examined lage bet 
us first consider Goodness and Wisdom. £—— what 
the nature of each is, and also whether they them- 
selves or the actions that spring from them are 
parts of the good life, since that they are connected 
with happiness is asserted, if not by everybody, 
at all events by all of mankind who are worthy of 
consideration. 

Accordingly Socrates the senior @ thought that the 
End is to get to know virtue, and he pursued an 
inquiry into the nature of justice and eoake and 


¢ See 1214 a 33 note; but practical wisdom is specially 
implied here. 
Cf. 1935 a 37. A younger Socrates was a pupil of Plato. 
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dn 2 G or ey > r 
popiwy adris. emote: S€' tabr’ edAdyws: emvoTHpas 
/ 
yap qer elvar mdoas tas dpetds, dol” apa 
ouppatvew eidévar te rHv Sixavoodyyv Kai elvar 
Sikaov' dua yap pepabyKapev THY yewpeTpiav 
va 
Kal oiKodopiav Kal éopev olKoddpoL Kal ‘yewpEeTpaL’ 
~ / 
Suomep elirer ti eorw dpern adr’ ob mas yiverat 
Kai é€x tivwy. totro b€ énl pev tev emornpav 
oupBaive. tov Oewpytindy, obey yap €repov 
: om a 2 , wet a \ , 
téhos® éati tis dotpoAoyias oddé ris mepl pv- 
é 
sews emoTnuns odde yewpeTptas mAnY TO yrwpicat 
Kat Oewphoa tiv diow tdv mpaypatwy TeV 
drokeéevwy tails emornyas (od pay ddAd Kata 
A E! 4 ra A A ~ > 
avpBeBnkds odfév KwAver mpds TodAAa TOY avay- 
kalwv elvar xpnoysovs adras nytv), Tav de 
moinTik@y éemoTn@v Etepov TO TéeAos THS EmM- 
f ~ 
oTHNs Kal yrwcews, olov dylea pev larpiKis, 
evvopia dé 4 TL Towodl” erepov THs moAuTiKAs. 
Kadov prev odv Kal 7O yrwpilew ExaoToy Tov 
AO ? A eS 4 ‘ 93 > ~ 3 ‘ a ts 
KaAdv, od pny adAa mepi y”® aperAs ov TO eidevar 
> 
TyuewTatoy TL eoTw dAAa TO ywwoKe eK TiVwV 
? Ma > ‘ 29 7 / Ls > f 
€orlv. ov yap «idévar BovAducba ri eotw avdpeia 
GAN elvat avdpeior, odd ti eo. Suxavoatvy GAN’ 
é A A € é ~ nn 
elvas Sikator, Kabdrep Kat dvytaivery paddAov 7 
ywookew ti dott TO vytaivew Kal ed Eexew TV 
of. = “ , foo 1 oo, 
ew paddov 7 ywookew Th éote TO eb Exeww. 


1 -Fr.: ydp. 2 rédos add. Cas. 
8 Ric.: ye mepl. 





* The Greek term primarily denotes biology, rather than 
physics in the modern sense (with which contrast the modern 
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each of the divisions of virtue. And this was a 
reasonable procedure, since he thought that, all the 
virtues are forms of knowledge; so that knowing 
justice and being just must go together, for as soon) \ 
as we have learnt geometry and architecture, -we 


16 from what sources it f rane But although this 
does happen in the case of the theoretical sciences, . 
inasmuch as astronomy and natural science® and ' 
geometry have no other End except to get to know | 
and to contemplate the nature of the things that are 
the subjects of the sciences (although it is true that 
they may quite possibly be useful to us accidentally 

7 for many of our necessary requirements), yet the 
End of the productive sciences is something different 
from science and knowledge, for example the End 
of medicine is health and that of political science 
ordered government, or something of that sort, 
different from mere knowledge of the science. 

18 Although, therefore, it is fine even to attain a know- 
ledge of the various fine things, all the same neverthe- . 
less in the case of goodness it is not the knowledge of 
its essential nature that is most valuable but,the 
ascertainment of the sources that produce it. { For 
our aim is not to know what courage is but to be 

_- courageous. not to know what justice is but to be 
just, in the same way as we want to be healthy rather 
than to ascertain what health is, and to be in good 
condition of body rather than to ascertain ~~ good 
bodily condition is. \-  —fs m8 plsts are 

A { 
limitation of the term cptinelok din of ‘ physic’ in the 


sense of medicine); accordingly it does not here include 
astronomy. 
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1216 b 
VI. TMetparéov b€ mepl TovTwY mavrov" Cnreiv 1 


Thy moTW Sud. TOV Adyww, papruplots Kal “Tapa- 
detypact xXpopevov Tots pawopévois. KpaTioTov 
pev yap mdvras avOpurous paiverbar ovvopio- 
Aoyotvras Tots pnOnoopevors, ei O€ py, _Tpomov 
30 yé TWO, aavras.” dep peToPiBalouevor moujoovow" 
éxeu Yor éxaoTos oikeidy TL mpds Ty dAnBerav, 
ef av dvayxatov Seucvdvar Tws mrept avT@v: Kk 
yap TOv adn bas peey Aeyouéevwy o0 cadds dé 
mpototow éorat Kal TO oapeds, petaAapBdavovow 
det Ta yropynerrepa Tov" etwBorwy Aéyeobar 
35 ovyKexupievens. Svapépovar 8 of Adyou mepi 2 
éxdorny peBo8or ot Te prrooddurs Aeydpevot Kat of 
it) pidoaogurs: Sudmrep Kat TO ToduriK@* ov xpi) 
vopitery meplepyov elvau THY Toavrny Bewpiay ou 
Hs ov povov TO tk pavepov d.AXG, Kat To Sud Tt 
prrAdcogov yap TO ToLobro mepl éexdoTHV HeBodov. 
40 Oetrau pevrou tobro moAARs «dAaBeias. eiot yap 3 
1217 a TUES ot dua TO Soxety giroodhov elvar ro pndev 
elk Aéyew aAAa pera Adyou ToAAdKes AavBavovcr 
Aéyovres aAAoTpiovs Adyous Tis mpayparetas Kal 
Kevous (Todro b€ Towobow oTé pev Oe’ dyvoway ore 4 
dé Ov aralovetav), ig’ dv aXioxecOat cupBaiver 
Kat Tous euTretpous Kal Suvapevous mpatrew do 
5 Tourwv TOV pair exovrewv pre Suvapeveny Sudvovav 
apxiTeKToVKHY i) mpaKTicyy. mdéoxover S€ TodTo 5 


1 mdvra (vel 27 xpwpueévous) Sp. 2 View: mdvras, 
3 <ayri> rev? Ric. 4 Rie.: rév roturicbr, 





@ Or perhaps ‘ Ied on step by step.’ 
. > ie, practical men often think that any string of arguments 
constitutes philosophy, though the arguers may be mere 
charlatans. 
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1 VI. And about all these matters the endeavour The method 
must be made to seek to convince by means or. aie 
rational arguments, using observed facts as evi- ee 
dences and examples. For the best thing would be their 
if all mankind were seen to be in agreement with the 78s. 
views that will be stated, but failing that, at any 
rate that all should agree in some way. And this 
they will do if led to change their ground,* for every- 
one has something relative to contribute to the 
truth, and we must start from this to give a sort 
of proof about our views ; for from statements that 
are true but not clearly expressed, as we advance, 
clearness will also be attained, if at every stage we 
adopt more scientific positions in exchange for the 

2 customary confused statements. And in every in- 
vestigation arguments stated in philosophical form 
are different from those that are non-philosophiceal ; 
hence we must not think that theoretical study of 
such a sort as to make manifest not only the nature 
of a thing but also its cause is superfluous even for 
the political student, since that is the philosophic pro- 
cedure in every field of inquiry. Nevertheless this 

3 requires much caution. For because to say nothing 
at random but use reasoned argument seems to 
mark a philosopher, some people often without being 
detected advance arguments that are not germane 
to the subject under treatment and that have nothing 

4 in them (and they do this sometimes through ignor- 
ance and sometimes from charlatanry), which bring 
it about that even men of experience and practical 
capacity are taken in by these people, who neither 
possess nor are capable of constructive or_practical 

5 thought.? And this befalls them owing to lack of 
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1217 2 > > "4 2. ’ é > \ oe 
bu dmaBevotay: arradevota yap €or wept ExaoTov 


mpaypa TO aaa Svvacbau Kpivew Tous T olxetous 
Adyous Tob mpayparos Kal Tovs dAAorptous. 
10 KaAdS 8 Exel Kal TO ywpls Kpivew Tov Tis. airtas 6 
Adyov Kal TO Seucvoprevov, dud TE TO pn bev dptiws, 
dru mpoceyew od Sel mdvra tots bia TaV Adywv 
add TOMGKES paAAov Tots pawopevots (iv. om 
omer av Avew pr exwow dvayndlovrar muoTevEw 
15 Tots e€lpnuevots), Kat dude ToAAdxes To Uo ToD 
Adyou dedetxBat SoKoby adn bes peev eoTw ov pevrou 


dua ravTnv THY aitiay b. qv dyow o Adyos. éoTt 
yap Sia evdous adnbes Seieae” dfrov 8 ex TeV 
avaduTiKav. 


Vil. Tlempoountacpevey dé Kal Touro, A€yunuev 1 
dpEdpevor mp@rov and Tt&v ampwrwr,” onep 
20 eipnTat, ov caddis Aeyopevenv, Cnroivres emevra® 
caddis evpety ze éorw y) evdaysovia. opodoyetrat 2 
oy péytorov elvat Kai apiotov TodTo Tav dyabav 
rev eal a (avOpasmuvov Se A€yopey ort Tax’ 
av ein _Perriovds Twos dAdov TaV ovrw 
i oto Beod)- Tov yap dAwv Caw, 60a 3 
2 yeipw Thy iow TOV dvOpeusroy coriv, odfev 
Kowwvet TavTns Tis Tpoonyopias: ob ydp éoTw 
evoaipwe immos ov” opvis odd Exdds ove” dAAo 
T@Y OVT@V oder o pH Kare. THY emwmvupiay ev 
TH ddoe. peréexer Belov tuvds, adda Kar GAAnv 


1 Rac.: 7d per. . 2 rpdrwy <rdv> ? Ric. 
3 éreira Ras.: él rd (<mporévar> éml rd? Ric.). 
4 Rac.: rav per. 





m3 il above. 
» i.e. a proposition that logically follows from premisses 
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education—for in respect of each subject inability 
to distinguish arguments germane to the subject 
6 from those foreign to it is lack of education. And 


it is also well to judge separately the statement of 


the cause and the demonstrated fact, both for the 
reason stated just now,* that it is not proper in 
regard to all things to attend to theoretical argu- 
ments, but often rather to the facts of observation 
(whereas now when men are unable to refute an 
argument they are forced to believe what has been 
said), and also because often, although the result 
that seems to have been proved by the arguments is 
true, it is not true because of the cause asserted in 
the argument. For it is possible to prove truth by 
falsehood, as is clear from Analytics.» 

1 VII. These prefatory remarks having also been 
made, let us proceed by starting first from the first 
statements, which, as has been said,° are not clearly 
expressed, afterwards seeking to discover clearly 

2 the essential nature of happiness. Now it is agreed 
that happiness is the greatest and best of human 
goods (and we say ‘human’ because there might 
very likely also be a happiness belonging to some 

3 higher being, for instance a god); since none of the 
other animals, which are inferior in nature to men, 
share in the designation ‘ happy,’ for a horse is not 
happy, nor is a bird nor a fish nor any other existing 
thing whose designation does not indicate that it 
possesses in its nature a share of something divine, 
but it is by some other mode of participating in things 
that are false may be a true one: see Anal. Pr. ii., 53 b 26 ff., 
Anal. Post. i., 88 a 20 ff. Aristotle’s simplest example is 
the syllogism ‘A man is a stone, but a stone is an animal, 


therefore a man is an animal.’ 
© 1216 b 32 ff. 


eal 


Happiness 

the supreme 
good attain- 
able by 
action. 
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Twa TOv ayabav petroxny TO pev BeAtiov Cy TO 
dé yelpov avTav. 

"AAW ott Tobrov exec Tov Tpdmov vaTEpov 
emuskertéov. viv de Adywpev' ott THY ayalav 
Ta peéev éorw avOpwimw mpaxra ta 8 ov mpaxTa. 
Tobro 5é Aéyopev otrw Side évua TOv dvTwy odfev 
perexer KUOEWS, wor’ obbe ray _ ayabay, Kal® 
Tair’ iows apiora, THY puow € coriy, evia S€ TpaKTa 
pev, adda mpaxra Kpetrroow Tyr. érretdy) be 
dixds Avera To mpakrov (kai yap dv évexa. 
mparropen | Kal a TOUTWY éverca, peréxer mpafews, 
otov Kal THY bydevav Kal TOV modrov TiBepev Tov 
mpakT@v Kal Ta TovTwY mparTopeva yapw, Td. 
& dyewd Kal ta ypnpatiotixd), SHAov ott Kal 
Thy evdaipoviay Tav avOpwimm mpaKTa@v dptoTov 
Oerdov. 

VII. Ukenréov Tolvuy Tl TO AploTov Kal TOGAXaS 
A€yera.s év tpict 87 padrota daiverar Sd€ats 
elvat robto. dact yap dpioroy pev elvar mavrwv 
ad7o 76 ayabdr, atro 8° elvar ro dyabov @ brapxet 
TO TE TpwTw elvar TaV ayalOv Kal TO aitiw TH 
mapovoia Tots dAXots Tob dyaBois® elvat’ tatra 3° 
omapyeu* dpdpdorepa 7h isda tod adyalot Qéya dé 
duporepa, TO TE TPWTOV TAY dyabdav Kal 70 Tots 
ddAos aittov ayabois TH mapovaia tod ayabois 


1 vulg. Adyouer. 2 rév <mpaxrGv> ? Ric. 
3 Kal<rou> ? Ric. 4 Rac.: Adyerar mocaxas. 
5 Vic.: dyaéd. § Fri: brdpxee. 


@ This promise is not kept. 

> ’Iééa is here used in its Platonic sense, as a synonym for 
eldos, class-form, to denote the permanent immaterial reality 
that underlies any group of things classed together in virtue 
of possessing a common quality. An idéa is perceptible 
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good that one of them has a better life and another 
a worse. 

4 But the fact that this is so must be considered 
later.2 At the present let us say that among things 
good some are within the range of action for a human 
being and others are not. And we make this dis- 
tinction for the reason that some existing things do 
not participate in change at all, and therefore some 
good things do not, and these are perhaps in their 
nature the best things; and some things, though 
practicable, are only practicable for beings superior 

Sto us. And inasmuch as ‘practicable’ has two 
meanings (for both the Inds for which we act and the 
actions that we do as means to those Ends have to 
de with action—for example we class among things 
practicable both health and wealth and the pursuits 
that are followed for the sake of health and wealth, 
healthy exercise and lucrative business), it is clear 
that happiness must be set down as the best of the 
things practicable for a human being. 

1 VIII. We must consider, therefore, what the best Piato’s 
is, and in how many senses the term is used. The (}4%?’, 
answer seems to be principally contained in three refuted. 
views. For it is said that the best of all things is the 
Absolute Good, and that the Absolute Good is that 
which has the attributes of being the first of goods and 
of being by its presence the cause to the other goods of 

2 their being good; and both of these attributes, it is 
said, belong to the Form? of good (I mean both being 
the first of goods and being by its presence the cause to 
the other goods of their being good), since it is of that 


only by the mind, but the word does not denote the content 
of a mental perception, as does the derivative ‘ idea’ in 
ordinary English. 
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1217 b 
elvat): pdduoTrd te yap rdyabov AdyeoBae Kar 
10 exeivns dAnbads (xara peeToxn yap Kal Gpordrnra 
Tarra dyaba exetvys elvau), Kal mp&rov Tav 
ayabay, dvatpovpevov yap tod petrexouevou av- 
aupetoBat kal Tad petéyovta ris iSéas (a Adyerar 
TO perexew exetvys), TO 5€ mp@tov" tobrov exew 3 
TOV TpOTrov ™pos TO Borepov- aor elvar avo 70 
1s ayabov tiv iddav Tob ayafod- Kal yap ywpioTny 
elvas TOV peTexovTwy, Womep Kal Tas GAAas ideas. 
“Eort pev ovv TO SiacKomety mept TauTys THS 4 
Sdéns érepas TE SvarpuBijs ral Ta moAAa Aoyurcco- 
Tépas e& dvdyxns: ol yap dua. dvaipetexot Te Kal 
Kowot Adyou Kar’ oddeulav eiciv GAY éemornyNv. 

2 d€ Set cuvtdpws cimeiv mepi adtav, éyoper* 5 
Ott mpOtov pev to elvar iS€av pr) pdvov ayalod 
ada Kai dddAov orovoty Aéyetar AoyiKds Kai 
Keveas (éméoxerrrar 5€ mrodAols mepi adtob tpdmots 
Kal év tots eEwrepixois Adyous Kal ev Tots Kata 
dtrocodiav): emer ei Kai 6te pddAor’ eloiy ai 6 
iSéae kat dyafod isda, pn mor odd€ xpHorpos 
mpos Cary dyaBhy ovd€ mpos Tas mpagers. 

TloAAaxais yap A€yerat kal toayds TH OvTL TOT 
dyabov. 76 Te yap ov, wormep ev aAAots Sujpyras, 
onpaiver 70 pev we eo TO be mouov TO. dé mrooov 
To 8 MOTE kal mpos TOUTOLS To pev ev TS 
30 xwetobat TO O€ ev TH Kwelvy Kal 70 dyabov év 

éxdory THY mTWoewy eat. TovTwWY, ev odoia peV | 


te 
a 


 rpérepor Sp. 2 rdywuev ? Rae. 





* The use of this phrase by Aristotle elsewhere seems to 
show that it denotes doctrines, recorded in books or familiar 
in debate, that were not peeuliar to the Peripatetic school. 
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Form that goodness is most truly predicated (inas- 
much as the other goods are good by participation 
in and resemblance to the Form of good) and also 
it is the first of goods, for the destruction of that 
which is participated in involves the destruction of 
the things participating in the Form (which get 

3 their designation by participating in it), and that is 
the relation existing between what is primary and 
what is subsequent; so that the Form of good is 
the Absolute Good, inasmuch as the Form of good 
is separable from the things that participate in it, 
as are the other Forms also. 

4 Nowa thorough examination of this opinion belongs A, The Idea 
to another course of study, and one that for the most oe 
part necessarily lies more in the field of Logic, for exist, 
that is the only science dealing with arguments that 

5 are at the same time destructive and general. But 
if we are to speak about it concisely, we say that in 
the first place to assert the existence of a Form not 
only of good but of anything else is an expression of 
logic and a mere abstraction (but this has been con- 
sidered in various ways both in extraneous discourses # 

6 and in those on philosophical lines); next, even 
granting that Forms and the Form of good exist in the 
fullest sense, surely this is of no practical value for 
the good life or for conduct. 

7 For ‘ good’ has many senses, in fact as many as i, ‘good’ 
‘being.’ For the term ‘is,’ as it has been analysed in pate 
other works, signifies now substance, now quality, now eategories ; 
quantity, now time, and in addition to these meanings 
it consists now in undergoing change and now in caus- 
ing it ; and the good is found in each of these cases °— 


> i.e. categories. The last two specified are elsewhere 
designated xivetvy and kiveto@a:, Action and Passion. 
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~ Ne , 2 \ a aes, , 2 
6 voids Kal 6 Qeds, év dé TH mom TO Bixatov, ev 
~ 7” > A ~ e 
8¢ 7H oom TO perpiov, ev d€ TH OTE 6 Kaipos, 

A 4 f Mi A , ‘ t 

TO dé OvddoKov Kal TO SidacKdpevoy TEpl Kivynaww. 
a \ 
womep ovv ovde TO dv Ev TL Earl mEpt’ Ta cipneva, 

o aor ‘ > 4 agri 3 / > A im 
ottws ovde 7O dyaldv, odbé emorHUN <€oTl pia 

Ww ~ ca wv ~ > ~ > : 2 i ‘ 
otre tol évtos otre rob ayalod. adAXN ovdé ra 
opowwooxnpoves Aeydpeva ayaba pds cori Dewphaat, 

‘ a A /, > > Lee cg 
olov Tov Kaltpov TO peTptov, GAN’ érépa Erepov 
4} Cal ‘ . F a 14 
Katpov Dewpet Kal éTépa ETEpov peTpLOV, OloV TeEpt 
A 
tpodiy pev TOV Katpov Kal TO péTpLov iaTpiKy Kal 
yupvacTiKyn, mept dé Tas morEuiKas mpdagets 
, \ ia ef ‘ fon f ~ 
otparnyia, Kal ovTws érépa mepl éerépay mpagw, 
~ / A > AJ ~ a 
dare syodAy adtro ye 76 dyablov OewpHoar pias. 
> , : ‘ 

"Ett ev dools bmapxer TO mpdTEpoY Kat VaTEpor, 
odk éore Kowvdy TL Tapa Tatra Kal TOOTO” ywpLoTOV’ 
cin yap av Tt TOO MpwTOV TpdTEpoV, mpPdTEpoY ‘yap 
TO KoWOV Kal xwploToYV did TO avatpoupevou Tod 

~ a hi ~ 
Kowvob avatpetabat To mp@tov. olov et To SumAaotov 
mp@tov tav modAatAaciwy, odk évdéxerar TO 
moAAaTAdctov TO KoWh KaTHyopovpevov <ivat 
xwptorov: €otat yap tot SimAactov mporepoy,® et 
4 ‘ 
ovpPaiver to Kowov elvar ryv ideav, olov et 
Xwpiorov mood Tis TO Kowdv: ef yap €oTt 
3 Ni , 
duxatoovry ayabov Kal avopeia, Ears Tolvur, paciv, 
at7o Ti ayalov: TO ody avTo mMpdcKELTaL pos TOV 
\ ~ a 
Adyor tov Kowdyv. TobTo be Ti av ein mAnY Ort 
bits h / > > A lol ‘ 
aidtov Kal ywptotov; GAN oddev paddAov AevKov 
1 rapa Vic. 2 rovrwy Sp. 
? Jacunam hic Sus. 
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in essence, as mind and God, in quality justice, in 
quantity moderation, in time opportunity, and as 
instances of change, the teacher and the taught. 

8 Therefore,justas being is notsome one thingin respect 
of the categories mentioned, soneither is the good, and 
there is no one science either of the real or of the good. 
But also even the goods predicated in the same ii, even in 
category, for example opportunity or moderation, do fre atesory 
not fall within the province of a singlescience to study, subject of 
but different sorts of opportunity and of moderation S374), 
are studied by different sciences, for instance oppor- 
tunity and moderation in respect of food are studied 
by medicine and gymnastics, in respect of military 
operations by strategics, and similarly in respect of 
another pursuit by another science; so that it can 
hardly be the case that the Absolute Good is the 
subject of only one science, 

9 Again, whereverthereisasequence of factors, a prior iii, a series 
and a subsequent, there is not some common element oe 

0 beside these factors and that element separable ; for separately 
then there would be something prior to the first in °°!" 
the series, for the common and separable term would 
be prior because when the common element was de- 
stroyed the first factor would be destroyed. Tor ex- 
ample, if double is the first of the multiples, the 
multiplicity predicated of them in common cannot 
exist as a separable thing, for then it will be prior to 
double, if it is the case that the common element is 
the Form, as it would be if one were to make the 
common element separable : for if justice is a good, 
and courage, there is then, they say, a Good-in-itself, 

1 so the term ‘ in itself’ is added to the common defini- 
tion. But what could this denote except that the 
good is eternal and separable? Yet a thing that is 
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1218 a 4 A « ie \ ~ if, € , o > 
TO ToAAds Hpépas AevKoV TOD piay Huepav> wor 
2 1 I > y ~ > A _ 37 
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ape Taira péMov. —TapaBodos bé Kat q ao- 
25 Sets Ste TO Ev adto Td ayabdv dre ot aprOpot 
cd a 3 AB we ‘ ab ? r #. 6 
éplevrat avrod® otTe yap ws edievrar A€yovat 
ral > wl is € ~ ~ re ’ La 
pavepas aNd, dav ards Tobrs pact, Kad Opes 
elvar mis dy Tus brroAaBot €v ots Cw pq drrdpxer; 
det 5€é rept Tourov mpayparevO vat, Kal pa agiody 
pybev dddyes & Kal pera Aoyou muatetcat od 
30 PAOLOV.—TO TE pavar mavra Ta ovta edicabat Eévds 
Twos ayabot obk aAnbeés: ExaoTov yap idtov dyaboo 
dpéyeTat, opOarucs sews, cHpa vyretas, odTws 
aAro aAdov. 
; 1 <7d dyaGdv ... ob6é> Ras. 





2 uh add. Zeller. 3 olov add. Rac. 
4 Fri: ayaddr. 
5 avrot add. ? Ric. (supra post ér: Fr.). 
8 Sp.: Adyorrat. © Spree. 
@ The words rendered ‘the good is ,.. eternal’ are a con- 


jectural insertion. 
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white for many days is no more white than a thing fy. ctomity 
that is white for one day, so that the good is no more attect 
good by being eternal*; nor yet therefore is the My; 
common good the same as the Form, for it is the 
common property of all the goods. 

2 Also the proper mcthod of proving the Absolute v, generat 
Good is the eontrary of the method now adopted. At pee aa 
present it is from things not admitted to possess oe 
goodness that they prove the things admitted to be cae 
good, for instance, they prove from numbers that 
justice and health are good, because they are arrange- 
ments and numbers—on the assumption that good- 
ness is a property of numbers and monads because 

3 the Absolute Good is unity. But the proper method 
is to start from things admitted to be good, for in- 
stance health, strength, sobricty of mind, and prove 
that beauty is present even more in the unchanging ; 
for all these admitted goods consist in order and rest, 
and therefore, if that is so, the things unchanging are 
good in an even greater degree, for they possess order 

4 and rest in a greater degree.—And it is a hazardous vi, unity of 
way of proving that the Absolute Good is unity to say een 
that numbers aim at unity ; for it is not clearly stated 
how they aim at it, but the expression is used in too 
unqualified a manner ; and how can one suppose that 

5 things not possessing life can have appetition ? One 
ought to study this matter carefully, and not make 
an unreasoned assumption about something as to 
which it is not easy to attain certainty even with the 
aid of reason.—And the statement that all existing vii. and not 
things desire some one good is not true ; each thing UOT La: 
seeks its own particular good, the eye sight, the 
body health, and similarly another thing another 
good. 
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x “Or peev obv ovuK éorw abrd rae dyabev, exe! | 
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"Ett od mpaktov. 

‘Opotws 5” ovde To Kowov dyaboy ore avro 

1218 b dyaboy cow (at yap av puKp@ vrdp&au dya8@) 
ovre mpaTov" od yap omws tndpfeu TO OTwoUY UT- 
dpxov y larpuxy TMpaypareterat avn’ Omus bylea, 
Gpoiws dé wat TOV dM TeXvaav éxdorn. aAAa. | 

5 ToMax@s TO dyabov, Kal €ore TU avrTot kaor," 
kal TO ev TpaKTov 70 8 ob D mpaxrov. mpaKTov be 70 
Tovobrov ayabdv, TO oD évexa, obK ate bé TO ev 
Tots dkwyrous. 

Davepov oby* OTL ovTE uh idéa _Tayabos TO 
Cnrovpevov atro TO dyabov €oTw ovre TO kowdv 
(76 pev yap akivyntov Kal ov TpaKror, TO be KuvnTov 

10 bev GAN’ od mpaxrov). 70 8 od evexa ws TEéAos 
dpworov Kat aitiovy Tav be are Kat mpa@rov 
mavrTav’ woTe Tobr av ety, auto TO dyabov, TO § 
Tédos tay dvOpesrrep _Tpaxray. robro 8 éort 76 
dad Thy Kupiav macav, atty 8 earl moAureK kat 
olKovopuKy Kal rinotes Svadepovar yap adra 

1s at e€es mpos Tas GAAas 7H ToLadrar elvar (apods 8 


ijl 


178? Rae. 2 fr... . mpaxrév secl. Wilson. 
3 aird ro? Rae. 4 kat... addy secl. Sus. 
5 ody add. Brandis. 





2 This sentence reads like a mere note. The reference 
seems to be to 1217 b 16-1218 a 32, especially 1217 a 19-25. 
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16 Such then are the difficulties indicating that B. The Ides 
the Absolute Good does not exist,—and that it is SOorod ot, 
of no use for political science, but that this has a use if it did 
special good of its own, as have the other sciences” ’ 
also—for instance the good of gymnastics is good 
bodily condition. 

17. “Further there is also what has been written in the 
discourse ; either the Class-form of the good is in 
itself useful to no science, or it is useful to all alike. 

Further it is not practicable. 

18 And similarly the good as universal also is not an nor is the 
Absolute Good (for universality might be an attribute ot 
of even a small good), and also it is not practicable ; 
for medical science does not study how to pro- 
cure an attribute that belongs to anything, but how 
to procure health, and similarly also each of the other 

19 practical sciences. But ‘ good’ has many meanings, 
and there is a part of it that is beautiful, and one 
form of it is practicable but another is not. The sort 
of good that is practicable is that which is an object 
aimed at, but the good in things unchangeable is not 
practicable. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the Absolute Good we For practica 
are looking for is not the Form of good, nor yet the ea 
good as universal, for the Form is unchangeable and #04 End 
impracticable, and the universal good though change- his Absolute 
able is not practicable. But the object aimed at as 9°04 
End is the chief good, and is the cause of the subordi- 

20 nate goods and first of all; so that the Absolute Good 
would be this—the End of the goods practicable for 
man, And this is the good that comes under the 
supreme of all the practical sciences, which is Politics 
and Economics and Wisdom; for these states of 
character differ from the others in the fact that they 
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1218 b > , mw , o i oa 
adAyras «i Tr diah€povew vorepov AeKrTEov). o7t 21 
> ” ‘ a ~ eyo c ‘ mt é 
8 aittov To Tédos rev bp adTo dyAoi 7 SidacKaNia- 
Optadprevot yap To Tédos TaAAa Setkvdovow sTt 
Exaorov avray ayabr, airvov yep TO oD eveKa: 
olov emeton TO byratvew Todt, dvdyKy Tool elvat 

20 To ouppepov mpos abriy, 70 Ss Dyvewov THS byrelas 
auTtov as Kufoay, Kaitow” Tov eivat GAN’ od Tob 
ayaboy civat tHy byleav. eri odde Seixvvow odfeis 22 
Lig 3 AY ¢ € é an 4 4 ay ‘ 
ott ayabdy 1 vytera (adv pt) aodioris 7 Kat p> 
> ra e A a 3 i ie 7 
iarpds, odToL yap Tots adAoTplors Adyots Gopilovrat), 
Homep o0S adAnv apy7nv ovdepiar. 

Meee , 3 2 eee) , 4 spiel! 

2 Td 8 ws tédos® ayabor avOpdimw Kal TO GpioTtov 
TOV TpaKT@v oKkentéov Tooay@s TO apioToy mav- 
tw, ered) TotTo aptorov, pera Tadra adAnv 
AaBotow apyyv.® 

* rodi ? Sp.: TO0e, 
2 calroc Ross: xal rére (kal réde ? Ric.). 
3 rd dé rédos ws vel ws d¢ Td rédos Ric, 


4 wavruv <déyerai> ? Rac. 
5 dredy ... dpxhv secl,? Rac. (uera.. . dpxjv secl. Sus.). 





@ See 1141 b 21-1142 a 11 (FH. v.=N.E. vt. viii. init.). 
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are supreme (whether they differ at all from one 

1 another must be discussed later on®). And that the 
Kind stands in a causal relation to the means sub- 
ordinate to it is shown by the method of teachers ; 
they prove that the various means are each good by 
first defining the End, because the End aimed at is 
a cause : for example, since to be in health is so-and- 
so, what contributes to health must necessarily be 
so-and-so ; the wholesome is the efficient cause of 
health, though only the cause of its existing—it is 

2 not the cause of health’s being a good. Furthermore 
nobody proves that health is a good (unless he is a 
sophist and not a physician—it is sophists that 
juggle with irrelevant arguments), any more than he 
proves any other first principle. 

After this we must take a fresh starting-point ? and 
consider, in regard to the good as End for man and 
in regard to the best of practicable goods, how many 
senses there are of the term ‘ best of all,’ since this 
is best. 

» This clause and the last clause of the sentence render 


words that look like an interpolation patched into the text 
from the opening sentence of Book IT. 
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I. Mera d€ tatr’ dAAnv AaBodow apyny rept THyv | 
emropevey eKTeov. 

Tava on rayaba 4 exTos 7) ev" poy, he 
TOUTWY aipeTcrEpa, Ta ev TH puyq, Kafamep 
atpovpieBa. kat év Tots fwrepixois Adyous. io 
ous yap Kal apeT? Kal 78ov7 € ev poxn, & av 7 évia 7} 
mavra, téXos clvau doket maow.  Tév be ev puxy 
Ta pev eSes 7) Svvapers eloi, Ta 8 evepyevar Kal 
KWHCELS. 

Tadra 57 ottws troKxelobw, Kal mept apeTis | 
ore €or 7 BeArtorn duaGeors a, efis 7) SUvapues 
éxdoroy dowv é€ori Tes xpHous 7 epyov. d7Aov 3° 
ek Tijs emaywyis: emt maya yap ore 7B ejuev" 
olov iwatiov dpety éorw, Kal yap épyov tT Kal 
xXphots eorw, Kai 7 BeAtiorn eis Tod ipariov 
GpeTn €or: opotis be Kal motov Kab oixias Kat 
TOV dw. wore Kai buys, eore yap Tt epyov 
avTas. Kal Tis Bedriovos oy) efews € coTw BéArtov : 
TO Epyov, Kat ws exovow at eeus 7™pos adAnAas, 
ovr Kal Ta épya 7a amo TovTey mpos &AAnva 
exé7w. Kal tédAos éxaorov TO épyov: dpavepor : 


1 ¢v add. Camot: 4 <év oduare 9 ev> Sus. (et infra alperwrara 
Rac.). 
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1 I. After this we must take a fresh starting-point Ermica: 

and discuss the subjects that follow. (ay Neues 
Now all goods are either external or within the of Happiness 

spirit, and of these two kinds the latter are prefer- acta 

able, as we class them even in the extraneous dis- tion of man, 

courses.? For Wisdom and Goodness and Pleasure 

are in the spirit, and either some or all of these are 

thought by everybody to be an End. And the 

contents of the spirit are in two groups, one states or 

faculties, the other activities and processes. 

2 Let these assumptions, then, be made, and let it be Goodness 
assumed as to Goodness that it is the best disposition mens tt 
or state or faculty of each class of things that have function 
some use or work. ‘This is clear from induction, for 
we posit this in all cases: for instance, there is a 
goodness that belongs to a coat, for a coat has a par- 
ticular function and use, and the best state of a 
coat is its goodness ; and similarly with a ship and 
a house and the rest. So that the same is true also 

3 of the spirit, for it has a work of its own. And there- 
fore let us assume that the better the state is the 
better is the work of that state, and that as states 
stand in relation to one another so do the works 


4 that result from them. And the work of each thing 


@ See note on 1217 b 23. 
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4 ‘ , ww ¢ if ¢ te ‘ 
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3, ~ ? fee > ’ 3 9: uf 4 3 
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~ £, - 3 2: > ¢ 7 203 Ff 
ls tpkhs tyiea add’ ody byiavors ovd’ idrpevots, 
tav 8% xpijous epyov, otoy dysews Opacis Kal paly- 
MartiKhs emorThuns Oewpia. wor avdyKn dv épyov 

 xpiors THY xphow BéAriov elvar ths eLews. 
Tovrwy b€ totrov tov tpdmov Simpiopevwr, 
Aéyonev Ott TO adro! Epyov tod mpaypatos Kat 
20 THS aperhs (GAN’ ody wWoatTws), olov cKuToTOMLK HS 
Kat oKxuTedocews brddnua: «i 84 Tis early apeT? 
an ‘ 
oxutTiky®? Kal omovdaios oxurevs,® To epyov eort 
nn ¢ ld ‘ > ‘ A a je K plesrs 
omovdatoy brddnua* Tov avdtov S€ TpdmOV Kal emt 
TtaV dAAwy. 
” ” ~. \ a a | 
Ere éoTrw puyfs epyov ro Civ movelv, robro 
2% 8€ xpiois Kal eypiyopots (6 yap Umvos apyta tts 
‘ 
Kal Hovxia): wor éemel ro epyov avayKn ev Kal 
tadTo elvar THs Yuyfs Kal THs aperis, Epyov av 
~ ~ n~ > A 
ein THS apeths Cw omovdaia. todr dp’ éati To 
1 airé add. Rac. (ravré ante 7d épyov Cas.). 


2 Rac.: oxurixijs. 3 Sp.: cmovéalov cxtrews. 
‘ Wilson: rod. 
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is its End; from this, therefore, it is plain that the 
work is a greater good than the state, for the End 
is the best as being an End, since the greatest good 
is assumed as an End and as the ultimate object for 
the sake of which all the other things exist. It is 
clear, therefore, that the work is a greater good than 
the state and disposition. ; 

5 But the term ‘work’ has two meanings ; for (whichis not 
some things have a work that is something different eee 
from the employment of them, for instance the work process), 
of architecture is a house, not the act of building, 
that of medicine health, not the process of healing 
or curing, whereas with other things their work 
is the process of using them, for instance the work 
of sight is the act of seeing, that of mathematical 
science the contemplation of mathematical truths. 

So it follows that with the things whose work is the 
employment of them, the act of employing them must 
be of more value than the state of possessing them. 

6 And these points having been decided in this way, 
we say that the same work belongs to a thing and to 
its goodness (although not in the same way): for 
example, a shoe is the work of the art of shoemaking 
and of the act of shoemaking ; so.if there is such 
a thing as shoemaking goodness and a good shoe- 
maker, their work is a good shoe ; and in the same 
way in the case of the other arts also. 

7 Again, let us grant that the work of the spirit is to and its __ 
cause life, and that being alive is employment and sttion com 
being awake (for sleep is a kind of inactivity and stitutes 
rest) ; with the consequence that since the work of met 
the spirit and that of its goodness are necessarily 
one and the same, the work of goodness would be 
good life. Therefore this is the perfect good, which 
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a 


1 7a ev airy Sus. : abrh aut abrn. 


2 hv add, ? Rie. 2 Bz: évepyeta 7% aut 7. 
4 dyad Sp. 
5 éxdrepov ? Ric.: &xacrov. 
8 nuépay <evdaiuova movety pijr’> elvac Fr. 





@ Cf, 1218 b 7-12. 
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gas we saw is happiness. And it is clear from the 
assumptions laid down (for we said that happiness is 
the greatest good and that the Ends or the greatest 
of goods are in the spirit, but things in the spirit 
are cither a state or an activity) that, since an ac- 
tivity is a better thing than a disposition and the 
best activity than the best state, and since goodness 
is the best state, the activity of goodness is the 

9 spirit’s greatest good. But also we saw that the 
greatest good is happiness. Therefore happiness 
is the activity of a good spirit. And since we saw 4 
that happiness is something perfect, and life is 
either perfect or imperfect, and the same with good- 
ness (for some goodness is a whole and some a part), 
but the activity of imperfect things is imperfect, it 
would follow that happiness is an activity of perfect 
life in accordance with perfect goodness. 

0 And that our classification and definition of it are 
correct is evidenced by opinions that we all hold. 
For we think that to do well and live well are the same 
as to be happy; but each of these, both life and 
action, is employment and activity, inasmuch as active 
life involves employing things—the coppersmith 
makes a bridle, but the horseman uses it. There is 
also the evidence of the opinion that a person is not 
happy for one day only,? and that a child is not happy, 
nor any period of life ° (hence also Solon’s advice holds 
good, not to call a man happy while he is alive, but 
only when he has reached the end), for nothing incom- 

1 plete is happy, since it is not a whole. And again, 


> A single happy day does not make one a happy (2.e. 
fortunate) man. 

¢ It isa mistake to say that youth (or maturity, or old age) 
is the happy time of life. 
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1 rod add. Bz. 2 Ba.: rédos. 3 7d add. Rac. 
4 ry ? (cf. V.L. 1029 b 9) Cas.: wy. 
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there are the praises given to goodness on account 
of its deeds, and panegyrics describing deeds (and it 
is the victorious who are given wreaths, not those 
who are capable of winning but do not win); and 
there is the fact that we judge a man’s character 

[2 from his actions. Also why is happiness not praised ? 
It is because it is on account of it that the other things 
are praised, either by being placed in relation to it 
or as being parts of it. Hence felicitation, praise 
and panegyrie are different things: panegyric is a 
recital of a particular exploit, praise a statement of a 
man’s general distinction, felicitation is bestowed on 

13. an end achieved. From these considerations light 
is also thrown on the question sometimes raised— 
what is the precise reason why the virtuous are for 
half their lives no better than the base, since all men 
are alike when asleep? ‘The reason is that sleep is 

4 inaction of the spirit, not an activity. Hence the 
goodness of any other part of the spirit, for instance 
the nutritive, is not a portion of goodness as a whole, 
Just as also goodness of the body is not; for the 
nutritive part functions more actively in sleep, where- 
as the sensory and appetitive parts are ineffective in 
sleep. But even the imaginations of the virtuous, so 
far as the imaginative faculty participates in any mode 
of motion, are better than those of the base, provided 
they are not perverted by disease or mutilation. 

5 Next we must ‘study the spirit; for goodness is a Psychology 
property of the spirit, it is not accidental. And since ae 
it is human goodness that we are investigating, let us 
begin by positing that the spirit has two parts that 
partake of reason, but that they do not both partake 
of reason in the same manner, but one of them by 
having by nature the capacity to give orders, and the 
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"Aperijs oi etn bvo, n pep OeKn 7 H de Seavonrucn: 1g 
5 errawodpuev yap ov jovov TOUS Suxatous dAAd, Kat 
Tovs Guvetovs Kal Tovs aodhovs.  ematveTov yap 
dméKevto ve dpern 7 TO €pyov, Tabta 8° ovK 
evepyet aad’ eval avuTay evépyevae. émet 8 at 2% 
Svavontucal pera Adyov, ai pev Toratrat Tob Adyov 
éxyovros 6 emitakriKdy eat. THS puxns 7 Adyov 


Lrgiiey ... 7b... TOE . 5 re Rich omper memes 
=. . TOLOEN, eM Tlpe 

2 arn’ # Ric.: adda. 

3 Ric.: ovela rob avrod (ovata rd airé Bz. ). 

4 ddupjcéw Fri: agelobw Bz. 5 Vict.: puotkdv. 

Gl GG: 7 Bz.: dpexrixod. 

8 Ric.: xal (as Sus.). ® 4 Solis 4 





4 j,e, the part ‘connected with nutrition and growth,’ 
man’s animal life, which is irrational! absolutely, and not 
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other to obey and listen (let us leave out any part 

6 that is irrational in another way”). And it makes 
no difference whether the spirit is divisible or is un- 
divided yet possessed of different capacities, namely 
those mentioned, just as the concave and convex 
sides in a curve are inseparable, and the straight- 
ness and whiteness in a straight white line, although 
a straight thing is not white except accidentally and 

7 not by its own essence. And we have also abstracted 
any other part of the spirit that there may be, for 
instance the factor of growth; for the parts that we 
have mentioned are the special properties of the 
human spirit, and hence the excellences of the part 
dealing with nutrition and growth are not the special 
property of a man, for necessarily, if considered as a 
man, he must possess a reasoning faculty for a prin- 
ciple and with a view to conduct, and the reasoning 
faculty is a principle controlling not reasoning but 

8 appetite and passions ; therefore he must necessarily 
possess those parts. And just as a good constitution 
consists of the separate excellences of the parts of the . 
body, so also the goodness of the spirit, as being an 
End, is composed of the separate virtues. 

9 And goodness has two forms, moral virtue and Moral and 
intellectual excellence ; for we praise not only the Genet" 
just but also the intelligent and the wise. For we 
assumed © that what is praiseworthy is either good- 
ness or its work, and these are not activities but possess 

9 activities. And since the intellectual excellences 
involve reason, these forms of goodness belong to the 
rational part, which as having reason is in command 


merely in the sense of not possessing reason but being capable 
of obedience to it. 
> Cf. 1218 a 37 ff., 1219 b 8 ff, 15 ff 
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1220 a 
10 éxet, ai ) HOucat Tob addyou peev axorovbn riod 
de Kara, puow TO Adyov exovTe od yap Aeyoptev 
qotos tts TO 700s, att aodos 7) dewds, GAA’ Gt 
mpdos 7 Opacds. 
Mera Tatra oxenréov mp@rov Tepl dperijs 700- 2 
Khs Tl eote Kal Tota popta avris (eis Todro yap 
15 dvaKrat) Kal yiveras bia Tivwr. det 8 Cyrety wo- 
mep ev tots GAdots exovrés tu Cytoto. mavtes, 
ware det dia THY dAnOas ev Aeyopevwv od} cadds 
dé metpacbau AaBeiv TO Kal’ dAn bas kal oagas. 
viv yap opotws exopev WoTrep av Et etSetnpev® Kat 2: 
dyletav OTL Mil dpiorn Sid Bears Tou aw@patos kal 
20 Kopicxov* ore 6 TOV ev TH ayope peAdvraros: caf 
pev yap exdrepov ToUTWY ovK lower, mpos pevroe 
TO eidévar Ti ExdTEpov avroiv® 7™po épyou TO oTws 
éxew.—trroxetabw 57 mp@tov 7 BeAtiorn didHeors 2: 
dm0 T&v BeAtioTwr yiyveoPar Kal mparTecbar Ta® 
dpiora mepl ExaoTov amd THS ékdaTou apeThs, 
25 olov mévot Te aptoTor Kal tpopy af’ wv yiverar 
“edefla, Kai amd THs ebekias Tovotow dpiota: Er 2% 
macav didbeow bro THV abTav yiyvecBat Te" Kal 
pbeipeobar mars Tpoapepopieveny, worep vyieva wmo 
Tpopiis Kal Tovey Kal cwpas: Taira de ofa ék 
THS emaywyis. Kal diperiy dpa 7 Towary Sud 
30 Deats éorw 7 yiverat Te UT0 tev dpioror mept 
puxiy Kuioewr Kal af’ is mpatTeTat Ta aptora 
Ths puxfs epya Kat man: Kal tad Tay adTady 2 


1 76 xai Ric.: cal rd. 


2 cideinuer add. Sp. 8 Rac.: Keploxos. 
4 87: add. Sp. 5 rec. MP: adrfjs. 
6 +4 add. Rac. 7 re add. Rac. 


® Cf, 1240 b 25 n. 
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of the spirit; whereas the moral virtues belong to 
the part that is irrational but by nature capable of 
following the rational—for in stating a man’s moral 
qualities we do not say that he is wise or clever but 
that he is gentle or rash. 

1 After this we must first consider Moral Goodness— Morar 
its essence and the nature of its divisions (for that is GO¢Ses, 
the subject now arrived at), and the means by which (Bk. I. fin.) 
it is produced. Our method of inquiry then must be Aeipenene 
that employed by all people in other matters when 
they have something in hand to start with—we must 
endeavour by means of statements that are true but 
not clearly expressed to arrive at a result that is both 

2 true and clear. For our present state is as if we 
knew that healthis the best disposition of the body and 
that Coriscus @ is the darkest man in the market-place ; 
for that is not to know what health is and who Coriscus 
is, but nevertheless to be in that state is a help to- 

23 wards knowing each of these things.—Then let it first 
be taken as granted that the best disposition is pro- 
duced by the best means, and that the best actions 
in each department of conduct result from the excel- 
lences belonging to each department—for example, 
it is the best exercises and food that produce a good 
condition of body, and a good condition of body en- 

4 ables men to do the best work ; further, that every 
disposition is both produced and destroyed by the 
same things applied in a certain manner, for example 
health by food and exercises andclimate; these points 
are clear from induction. Therefore goodness too is 4 fuller de- 
the sort of disposition that is created by the best sae Oe 
movements in the spirit and is also the source of the 
production of the spirit’s best actions and emotions ; 

5 and it is in one way produced and in another way 
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1220 a 
x a a A 4 , ‘ s ~ 
Tas pev yiverar Tas b€ POetpeTat, kal mpos Taba 
} xphos atris bd’ dv Kal avbferar Kal Pleiperar 
mpos & BéAtiata diaTiOyow. aypetov 8° dru rept 
35 Oéa Kal Avmnpd Kal H GpeTH Kal H KaKkia’ at 
yap KoAdces tarpetar obcar Kal yuwdmevar dia TeV 
évavtiwv, Kabdmep ent t&v GAAwy, dca TovTWwY 
’ ve 
elatv. 
oe A ve ¢ 5] ni > A \ e EA : 
II. “Oz. pév totvuy OK apery mept ndéa | 
i , a ind cy V > 7 y ‘ > 
Kat Aumnpa éort, Sfdov. émet 8 eott To 7Oos— 
1220b WoTEp Kal TO Svoua onpaiver Ott amo eBous EexeEL 
my énisoow, eBilerar S€ tn’ dywyfs TO by 
eZ d 1 a Ad a 0 , o FAN 2 
hutov' T@ odAakis KweicOal ws odtws OH 
evepyntixdv (6 ev Tots aibdxous ody opapev, odde 
A a Ue Cae wv A Ai is) ’ 
yap dv pupidkis pins dvw tov AiPov otdémote 
~ ta A a 
5 momo. Toro 1) Bia)—did éotw 70° 400s TobTO, 
A , a 
puyfjs kara emutaxtuxov Adyov Suvapyevn* axodovbetv 
Peg! “i t ‘ AIR) oar <2 
TO Ady TOUTS. Aekréov 57) Kara Th ris puxiis 
mov drra® 70n. eorar d€ KaTd Te Tas Sdvapers 
Tov Tabnuatwr Kal? as mws® rabyriKoi A€yovTat 
Kat Kata Tas éfeis Kal?” ds mpds Ta WAOy ToLobTot’ 
10 Aéyovrar TH Tacxew Tws H amrabets clvar. 
Mera taita 7» Siatpeois év rots drerAeypevors® ! 
tov Tabndtwr Kal Tv duvduewv Kai Tav eEewv. 
1 Pri: €0iferat G2 7d br’ aywyhs uh eudiror. 
2 45n Rac.: 467 70. 3 7d add. Race. 
4 Sp. (cf. Stob, Hel. eth. p. 36): Suvapévou 6. 
5 mot &rra Sol, (wor' drta 7a ? Rac., rovdrys 7a Sp.): wot’ drra. 


® Rac: as. 7 rowdro Ric.: Tabra. 
8 Ras.: dwyd\aypevors. 





a ¢g. fever, which is caused by heat, is cured by cold 
(the contrary doctrine to homocopathy, similia similibus 
curantur), 

4 400s derived from é60s by lengthening of eto 7: ef. VL. 
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destroyed by the same things, and its employment 
of the things that cause both its increase and its de- 
struction is directed towards the things towards which 
it creates the best disposition. And this is indicated The hedon- 
by the fact that both goodness and badness have to '¥¢ Meter. 
do with things pleasant and painful ; for punishments, 
which are medicines, and which as is the case with 
other cures * operate by means of opposites, operate 
by means of pleasures and pains. 
1 Ii. It is clear, therefore, that Moral Goodness has 
to do with pleasures and pains. And since moral 
character is, as even its name implies that it has its 
growth from habit,? and by our often moving in a 
certain way a habit not innate in us is finally trained 
to be operative in that way (which we do not observe 
in inanimate objects, for not even if you throw a stone 
upwards ten thousand times will it ever rise upward 
unless under the operation of force)—let moral char- the moral 
acter thenbe defined asa quality of the spirit inaccord- °h#™cter 
ance with governing reason that is capable of following 
2the reason. We have then to say what is the part 
of the spirit in respect of which our moral characters 
3 are of a certain quality. And it will be in respect of 
our faculties for emotions according™to which people 
are termed liable to some emotion, and also of the 
states of character according to which people receive 
certain designations in respect of the emotions, be- 
cause of their experiencing or being exempt from 
some form of emotion. 
4 After this comes the classification, made in previous 
discussions,’ of the modes of emotion, the faculties 
u. iii, 4. This clause and the one following interrupt the 
construction of the sentence. 
¢ Perhaps a reference to V.F. 1105 b 20, inserted in the 
belief that the Hudemian Ethics is the later work. 
Q47 
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mpagis xivno. év maar 5€ 7d pécov TO mpos 
nds BéArworov: totro ydp éorw os % emoarhuy 
Kedever Kal 6 Adyos. aavtaxod 8é rodro Kal 
Cal Ay if oe © ~ ~ ie 
30 moet THY BeAtioTny ew. Kai Todro SHAov Sia 
Tis emaywyns_Kat Tod Adyou: Téa yap é€vavria 
é ca 4 ? wv 4 > ¥ + ~ 
pbeiper dAAnAa: ta 8’ akpa Kal addAnAots Kal TO 
Béow évartia, Td yap pécov éxaTepov mpos 
exatepov é€atw, olov 7d toov rob pev eAatTovos 
~ wn > 
petlov rob peilovos Sé eXarrov. dor’ avayKn 3 
THY OKAY apeThy wept péo’ arta elvar Kat 
pecdTyTa twa. Annréov dpa ) ola pecdrns 
1 pravum glossema Rac. 
2 $¢ Sus.: dé rds, 


2 
& 





* This interpolation was made by an editor who derived 
movérys from roceiv, 
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and the states of character. By emotions I mean 
such things as anger, fear, shame, desire, and gener- 
ally those experiences that are in themselves usually 
accompanied by sensory pleasure or pain. And to 
these there is no quality corresponding [but they are 
passive].* But quality corresponds to the faculties : 
by faculties I mean the properties acting by which 
persons are designated by the names of the various 
emotions, for instance choleric, insensitive, erotic, 
bashful, shameless. States of character are the states 
that cause the emotions to be present either rationally 
or the opposite: for example courage, sobriety of 
mind, cowardice, profligacy. 

III. These distinctions having been established, it 
must be grasped that in every continuum that is divis- 
ible there is excess and deficiency and a mean, and 
these either in relation to one another or in relation to 
us, for instance in gymnastics or medicine or archi- 
tecture or navigation, and in any practical pursuit of 
whatever sort, both scientific and unscientific, both 
technical and untechnical ; for motion is a continuum, 
and conduct is a motion. And in all things the mean 
in relation to us is the best, for that is as knowledge 
and reason bid. And everywhere this also produces 
the best state. This is proved by induction and 
reason : contraries are mutually destructive, and ex- 
tremes are contrary both to each other and to the 
mean, as the mean zs either extreme in relation to the 
other—for example the equal is greater than the less 
and less than the greater. Hence moral goodness 
must be concerned with certain means and must be 
a middle state. We must, therefore, ascertain what 
sort of middle state is goodness and with what sort of 
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1 Rae. (cf. V.E. 1108 a 7 et 1100 b 83): dvadynola. 
2 Rac.: dvdédynros. 3 [kai] Bz. * [eal 6] Vict. 





* This place is filled in V.E. 1108 a 7 by dopyneta, 
Spiritlessness, lack of irascibility, and perhaps the Greek 
should be altered to that here. 
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4 means it is concerned. Let each then be taken by 
way of’illustration and studied with the help of the 
schedule : 


Irascibility Spiritlessness * Gentleness 
Rashness Cowardice Courage 
Shamelessness Diffidence Modesty 
Profligacy Insensitiveness Temperance 

Envy (nameless °) Righteous Indignation 
Profit Loss The Just 
Prodigality Meanness Liberality 
Boastfulness  Self-depreciation Sincerity ° 
Flattery Surliness Friendliness 
Subservience Stubbornness Dignity 
Luxuriousness Endurance 4 Hardiness 

Vanity Smaliness of Spirit Greatness of Spirit 
Extravaganee Shabbiness Magnificence 
Rascality Simpleness Wisdom. 


5 These and such as these are the emotions that the The Vices o 
spirit experiences, and they are all designated from ed 
being either excessive or defective. The man that 
gets angry more and more quickly and with more 
people than he ought is irascible, he that in respect 
of persons and occasions and manner is deficient in 
anger is insensitive ; the man that is not afraid of 
things of which he ought to be afraid, nor when nor as 

6 he ought, is rash, he that is afraid of things of which he 
ought not to be afraid, and when and as he ought not 
to be, is cowardly.* Similarly also one that is a prey 
to his desires and that exceeds in everything possible 


>In N.E. 1108 b 2 émxaipexaxta, Malice, rejoicing in 
another’s misfortune. 

¢ N.E#. 1. vii. shows that sincerity in asserting one’s own 
merits is meant. 

4 * Submission to evils’ (Solomon): not in V.#. 

¢ The shameless and diffident are omitted here; see the 
table above. 
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t ef wh add. Fr. (ad’ <et ye> Bussemaker). 
2 7@Sp.: él re. 





* Envy in § 12 comes here in the schedule. 
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is profligate, and one that is deficient and does not 
desire even to a proper degree and in a natural way, 
but is as devoid of feeling as a stone, is insensitive.* 
7 The man that seeks gain from every source is a 
profiteer, and he that seeks gain if not from no source, 
yet from few, is a waster.? He that pretends to have 
more possessions than he really has is a boaster, and 
he that pretends to have fewer is a self-depreciator. 
8 One that joins in approval more than is fitting is a 
flatterer, one that does so less than is fitting is surly. 
To be too complaisant is subservience ; to be com- 
plaisant seldom and reluctantly is stubbornness. 
9 Again, the man that endures no pain, not even if it is 
good for him, is luxurious; one that can endure all pain 
alike is strictly speaking nameless, but by metaphor 
10 he is called hard, patient or enduring. “He that rates 
himself too high is vain, he that rates himself too low, 
small-spirited. Again, he that exceeds in all ex- 
penditure is prodigal, he that falls short in all, mean. 
11 Similarly the shabby man and the swaggerer—the 
~ latter exceeds what is fitting and the former falls 
below it. The rascal grasps profit by every means 
and from every source, the simpleton does not make 
12 profit even from the proper sources. Envy consists 
in being annoyed at prosperity more often than one 
ought to be, for the envious are annoyed by the pros- 
perity even of those who deserve to prosper; the 
opposite character is less definitely named, but it is 
the man that goes too far in not being annoyed even 
at the prosperity of the undeserving, and is easy- 
going, as gluttons are in regard to food, whereas his 
opposite is difficult-tempered in respect of jealousy.— 
13 It is superfluous to state in the definition that the 


> The prodigal and mean in § 10 comes here in the schedule. 
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Skee. cit, & Raess om 





* In Book III. > rorbvde= pox Onpbr. 
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specified relation to each thing must not be accidental ; 
no science whether theoretical or productive makes 
this addition to the definition either in discourse or in 
practice, but this addition is aimed against the logical 

4 quibbling of the sciences. Let us then accept these 
simple definitions, and let us make them more precise 
when we are speaking about the opposite dispositions.* 

But these modes of emotion themselves are divided 
into species designated according to their difference 
in respect of time or intensity or in regard to one 

'5 of the objects that cause the emotions. I mean for 
instance that a man is called quick-tempered from 
feeling the emotion of anger sooner than he ought, 
harsh and passionate from feeling it more than he 
ought, bitter from having a tendency to cherish his 
anger, violent and abusive owing to the acts of retalia- 

(6 tion to which his anger gives rise. Men are called 
gourmands or gluttons and drunkards from having an 
irrational liability to indulgence in one or the other 
sort of nutriment. 

17 But it must not be ignored that some of the vices 
mentioned cannot be classed under the heading of 
manner, if manner is taken to be feeling the emotion 
to excess. For example, a man is not an adulterer 
because he exceeds in intercourse with married 
women, for ‘excess’ does not apply here, but 
adultery merely in itself is a vice, since the term 
denoting the passion implicitly denotes that the man 

1g is vicious ° ; and similarly with outrage. Hence men 
dispute the charge, and admit intercourse but deny 
adultery on the ground of having acted in ignor- 
ance or under compulsion, or admit striking a blow 
but deny committing an outrage ; and similarly in 
meeting the other charges of the same kind. 
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1 [dtavonrixal] ? Rac. 2 <alriac> rav Bus. 
3 rdons yap puxijs Bz. 
4 Bz: pdovy. 5 [wdvres] Spengel: rues ? Sus. 
2 Cf. 1220 b 7-20. > See 1218 b 37 ff. 
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IV. These points having been taken, we must 
next say that since the spirit has two parts, and the 
virtues are divided between them, one set being 
those of the rational part, intellectual virtues, whose 
work is truth, whether about the nature of a thing or 
about its mode of production, while the other set 
belongs to the part that is irrational but possesses 
appetition (for if the spirit is divided into parts, 
not any and every part possesses appetition), it 
therefore follows that the moral character is vicious 
or virtuous by reason of pursuing or avoiding certain 
pleasures and pains. This is clear from the classifica- 
tion * of the emotions, faculties and states of char- 
acter. For the faculties and the states are con- 
cerned with the modes of emotion, and the emotions 
are distinguished by pain and pleasure ; so that it 
follows from these considerations as well as from the 
positions already laid down that all moral goodness 
is concerned with pleasures and pains. For our 
state of character is related to and concerned with 
such things as have the property of making every 
person’s spirit worse and better. But we say that 
men are. wicked owing to pleasures and pains, 
through pursuing and avoiding the wrong ones or 
in the wrong way. Hence all men readily define the 
virtues as insensitiveness or tranquillity in regard to 
pleasures and pains, and the vices by the opposite 
qualities. 

V. But since it has been assumed © that goodness 
is a state of character of a sort that causes men to be 
capable of doing the best actions and gives them the 
best disposition in regard to the greatest good, and 
the best and greatest good is that which is in accord- 
ance with right principle, and this is the mean be- 
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1 Rie.: xa’ abrov Exacrov. 2 cal Sus.: 9. 
3 uaddov # lace: wi. “ 6 (bis) Bz.: od. 
5 raira <épxerat> vel <#xew> Ric. 
8 Bz.: 4 opodryrtos. 7 8s add. Sus. 
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tween excess and deficiency relative to ourselves, it 
would necessarily follow that moral goodness corre- 
sponds with each particular middle state and is 
concerned with certain mean points in pleasures 

2 and pains and pleasant and painful things. And 
this middle state will sometimes be in pleasures (for 
even in these there is excess and deficiency), sometimes 
in pains, sometimes in both. For he that exceeds 
in feeling delight exceeds in the pleasant, and he that 
exceeds in feeling pain exceeds in the opposite—and 
this whether his feelings are excessive absolutely 
or excessive in relation to some standard, for in- 
stance are felt more than ordinary men feel them ; 
whereas the good man feels in the proper way.— 

3 And since there is a certain state of character which 
results in its possessor’s being in one instance such 
as to accept an excess and in another such as to 
accept a deficiency of the same thing, it follows that 
as these actions are contrary to each other and to the 
mean, so also the states of character that cause them 
are contrary to each other and to virtue. 

4 It comes about, however, that sometimes all the one of 
oppositions are more evident, sometimes those on the tetwo | 
side of excess, in some cases those on the side of maybemor 

5 deficiency. The cause of this contrariety is that the oP ree et 
resemblance does not always reach the same point than the 
of inequality in regard to the middle, but sometimes lage 
it may pass over more quickly from the excess, 
sometimes from the deficiency, to the middle state, 
the person farther removed from which seems to 
be more contrary: for instance, with regard to the 
body excess is more healthy and nearer the middle 
than deficiency in the case of exercises but deficiency 

6 than excess in the case of food. Consequently the 
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1 al rohvrovwrepar Bz. 2 al bmocratikwrepar Bz. 
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5 xaraddaxtixdy Fr., edxédacrov ? Ric. 
6 jf xal Ras.: «al al. 


% In respect of amount of exercise. 

+ In respect of amount of food. 

¢ A probable alteration of the Greek gives ‘is not ready 
to make up a quarrel.’ @ See 1249 a 21 ff. 
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states of will favourable to athletic training will be 
variously favourable to health according to the two 
different fields of choice—in the one case? the 
over-energetic men (will be nearer the mean than 
the slack ones), in the other® the too hardy (will 
be nearer the mean than the self-indulgent ones) ; 
and also the character contrary to the moderate and 
rational will be in the one case the slack and not 
both the slack and the over-energetic, and in the 
other case the self-indulgent and not the man who 
7 goes hungry. And this comes about because from the 
start our nature does not diverge from the mean in the 
same way as regards everything, but in energy we are 
deficient and in self-indulgence excessive ; and this is 
8 also the same with regard to the spirit. And we class 
as contrary to the mean the disposition to which we, 
and most men, are more liable to err; whereas the 
other passes unnoticed as if non-existent, because its 
9 rarity makes it not observed. For instance we count 
anger the contrary of gentleness and the passionate 
man the contrary of the gentle ; yet there is also 
excess in the direction of being gentle and placable 
and not being angry when struck, but men of that 
sort are few, and everyone is more prone to the other 
extreme ; on which account moreover a passionate 
temper is not a characteristic of a toady.° 
10 And since we have dealt with the scheme of Recapitula- 
states of character in respect of the various emotions “°” 
in which there are excesses and deficiencies, and of 
the opposite states in accordance with which men 
are disposed in accordance with right principle 
(though the question what is the right principle 
and what rule is to guide us in defining the mean 
must be considered later 2), it is evident that all the 
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1 Sus.: tev dv. 
2 6é 6¢ P Ric. 3 Rieckher: dvatpovyévov Oarépov. 





* The writer proceeds to distinguish the strict sense of 
apxy, ‘origin or cause of change’ (which applies to man as 
capable of volition and action) from its secondary sense, 

“cause or explanation of an unchanging state of things’ 
(which applies to the ‘ first principles’ of mathematics). 
> ¢.9. if dex A led to B and C, of which C was absurd. 
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forms of moral goodness and badness have to do with 
excesses and deficiencies of pleasures and pains, 
and that pleasures and pains result from the states 

11 of character and modes of emotion mentioned. But 
then the best state in relation to each class of thing 
is the middle state. It is clear, therefore, that the 
virtues will be either all or some of these middle 
states. 


1 VI. Let us, therefore, take another starting-point Freedom of 
for the ensuing inquiry. Now all essences are by ey 


nature first principles of a certain kind, owing to whieh duct is con- 


- each is able to generate many things of the same sort , 
as itself, for example a man engenders men, and in 
2 general an animal animals, and a plant plants, And 
in addition to this, obviously man alone among 
animals initiates certain conduct—for we should not 
8 ascribe conduct to any of the others. And the first 
principles of that sort, which are the first source of 
motions, are called first principles in the strict sense, 
and most rightly those that have necessary results ; 
doubtless God is a ruling principle that acts in this 
4 way. But the strict sense of ‘ first principle ’ is not 
found in first principles incapable of movement, for 
example those of mathematics, although the term is 
indeed used of them by analogy, for in mathematics 
if the first principle were changed virtually all the 
things proved frorh it would change, though they 
do not change owing to themselves, one being 
destroyed by the other, except by destroying the 
5 assumption and thereby establishing a proof? But 
man is a first principle of a certain motion, for 
action is motion. And since as in other matters 


then C by refuting A would refute the other consequence B 
(Solomon). 
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1 weraBddres lic. 
2 Sp.: rérrepes. 3 Ric.: peraBSdrdow. 
4 ért add. Bz. BaD ibH ib 


° Cf. Anal. Post. 1. i. 
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the first principle is a cause of the things that exist 
or come into existence because of it, we must think 

6 as we do in the case of demonstrations. For example, 
if as the angles of a triangle are together equal to 
two right angles the angles of a quadrilateral are 
necessarily equal to four right angles, that the angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles is clearly 
the ‘cause of that fact; and supposing a triangle 
were to change, a quadrilateral would necessarily 
change too—for example if the angles of a triangle 
became equal to three right angles, the angles of a 
quadrilateral would become equal to six right angles, 
or if four, eight ; also if a triangle does not change 
but is as described, a quadrilateral too must of 
necessity be as described. 

7 The necessity of what we are arguing is clear from 
Analytics® ; at present we cannot either deny or 
affirm anything definitely except just this. Sup- 
posing there were no further cause of the triangle’s 
having the property stated, then the triangle would 
be a sort of first principle or cause of the later stages. 

8 Hence if in fact there are among existing things some 
that admit of the opposite state, their first principles 
also must necessarily have the same quality ; for of 
things that are of necessity the result is necessary, 
albeit the subsequent stages may possibly happen 
in the opposite way. And the things that depend on 
men themselves in many cases belong to this class 
of variables, and men are themselves the first prin- 

9 ciple of things of this sort. Hence it is clear that Therefore 
all the actions of which a man is the first principle Vztve2n4 

and controller may either happen or not happen, voluntary. 

and that it depends on himself for them to happen 

or not, as he controls their existence or non-existence. 
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But of things which it depends on him to do or not 
to do he is himself the cause, and what he is the 

10 cause of depends on himself. And since goodness 
and badness and the actions that spring from them 
are in some cases praiseworthy and in other cases 
blameworthy (for praise and blame are not given 
to things that we possess from necessity or fortune 
or nature but to things of which we ourselves are 
the cause, since for things of which another person 
is the cause, that person has the blame and the 
praise), it is clear that both goodness and badness 
have to do with things where a man is himself the 

1] cause and origin of his actions. We must, then, ascer- 
tain what is the kind of actions of which a man is 
himself the cause and origin. Now we all agree 
that each man is the cause of all those acts that are 
voluntary and purposive for him individually, and 
that he is not himself the cause of those that are 
involuntary. And clearly he commits voluntarily 
all the acts that he commits purposely. It is clear, 
then, that both goodness and badness will be in the 
class of things voluntary. 

1 VII. We must, therefore, ascertain what voluntary Tuz 
and involuntary mean, and what is purposive choice, nae 
since they enter into the definition of goodness and [tis.0¢, 
badness. And first we must consider the meaning of impulse, | 

9 ei whether in 

2 voluntary and involuntary. Now they would seem to the form of 
refer to one of three things—conformity with appe- *PPetite 
tition, or with purposive choice, or with thought : 
voluntary is what conforms with one of these and in- 

3 voluntary is what contravenes one of them. But 
moreover there are three subdivisions of appetition— 
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is \ \ > é a ~ / 
Kat Oupor Kal éemBuplav, wore Tatra bvaiperéov 
Kal mp@rov ro Kar’ émbupiav. 
/ 3 a fol \ > > if € , 
Adgeve 8 dv mav to Kar’ émifupiay éxovorov 4 
elvat, TO yap akovowv mév Soxet elvar Biacov, 
M X rd 4 A cal a > ie 
To 5€ Biatov Aumnpov, Kal wav 6 dvaykalopevot 
lol a - 
Towotow 7} maaxovcw, worep Kal Ednvds pyou 


mv yap avaykatoy mpayy aviapov edu: 


aor’ et Tt Aumnpov Biavov Kat et Tt” Biavoy Aumn- 5 
pov: TO 6¢€ mapa THY emiBupiay mv Aum pov (4 
yap emibupria Too 78€0s), dare Biawov Kat dxovouov. 
TO dpa Kat emBupiar € éxovowov' éevavTia yap Tabor 
aA Prous. ert } pox Opto dducesrepov maa Torel, 6 
ue 3 dxepacia pox Onpio. doKet elvae é S° akparns 
olos KaTa® TV embupiay Tapa TOV Aoyrop ov 
Tparrew, axpareverat & oray evepy Kaz" abrny: 
wo? o dicparns adiKnoer 7 mpdrret Kar’ 
emBupiav. 7d 8 ddwcety éxovotor’: Exav dpa 
mpager, Kal ékovoLov TO KaT émBupiav. Kal yap 
aromov <i Sucatdrepou eoovra ot dxpareis: yuo 
prevot."—ex pe Toivey TOUTE dd€evey av TO Kar’ 7 
emBupiay éxovovov elvar” éx b€ TavbE Tobvavriov, 
dav yap 6 éxwy tis mparre. BovAduevos mparret, 


1 7d add. Cas. 2 re rec. PP: el, 

3 ofos kata Sp.: : 6 xara et olos infra ante mparrew. 

4736... éxototov hic Rac.: supra, ante &o8" 6 dxparys. 

5 kai yap... yivduerot supra post r@ mpdrrew kar’ éwBuplav 
tr. ? Rac. 





* Quoted also Met. 1015 a 28 and (without author’s name) 
Rhet. 1370 a 10, and = Theognidea 472 (but that has xpjyu’ 
aviapiv); probably by the elder Evenus of Paros, ft. 460 3.c. 
(Bowra, Cl. Rev. xviii. 2). 

* In the mss. this sentence precedes the one before. 
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wish, passion and desire; so that we have. to dis- 
tinguish these. And first we must consider con- 
formity with desire. 

It would seem that everything that conforms with (to yield to 
desire is voluntary. For everything involuntary be Ss 
seems to be forced, and what is forced and everything of be 
that people do or suffer under necessity is painful, andin- 


as indeed Evenus says : voluntary), 
For all necessity doth cause distress— 


so that if a thing is painful it is forced and if a thing 

is forced it is painful; but everything contrary to 
desire is painful (for desire is for what is pleasant), 

so that it is forced and involuntary. Therefore what 
conforms with desire is voluntary, for things con- 
trary to and things in conformity with desire are 
opposite to one another. Again, all wickedness 
makes a man more unrighteous, and lack of self- 
control seems to be wickedness ; and the uncontrolled 

man is the sort of man to act in conformity with desire 
contrary to calculation, and he shows his lack of 
control when his conduct is guided by desire ; so 

that the uncontrolled man will act unrighteously by 
acting in conformity with desire. But unrighteous 
action is voluntary.’ Therefore he will be acting 
voluntarily, and action guided by desire is voluntary. 
Indeed it would be strange if those who become 
uncontrolled will be more righteous.-—From these or of anger 
considerations, then, it would appear that what is in (f" *e 
conformity with desire is voluntary ; and from this the reason), 
opposite @ follows, for all that a man does voluntarily 


¢ This sentence would come in better above, after ‘ acting 
in conformity with desire.’ 
@ Viz. that what is against desire is involuntary. 
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‘ ~ 
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~ a \ 
Kal éyxpateia Kai Ovpod doxel eivar wamep Kat 
20 emuOuulas, Kal TO Tapa tov Dupov AvmYApdV Kai 
‘ © fA ta 3 “2 \ i > r, A 
Biavov  Kdbebis, wor’ «i To Biavov axovaov, TO 
Kata Tov Oudv éxovotov av ein wav. Eéowxe Se 
Palle: f re > ‘ > AY ~ ~ 
Kal ‘Hpdkdevros Adyew eis tiv laxdv rod Oupod 
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/ a3 oe ~ , =~ A > - as 
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\ ~ f ~ 
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1 Pb; rd atrdy MP: rdv atrdy edd. 2 KOU agen Os 





* The natural philosopher of Ephesus, fl. ¢. 513 B.c. His 
sentence ended 8 7: yap av xpytyn yiver@at, Wuxis wvetrar, 
lamblichus, Protrepticus, p. 140. 
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he wishes to do, and what he wishes to do he does 
voluntarily, but nobody wishes what he thinks to be 
bad. But yet the uncontrolled man does not do 
what he wishes, for being uncontrolled means acting 
against what one thinks to be best owing to desire ; 
hence it will come about that the same person is 
acting voluntarily and involuntarily at the same 

8time. But this is impossible. And further, the 
self-controlled man will act righteously, or more 
righteously than lack of control will; for self-control 
is goodness, and goodness makes men more righteous. 
And a man exercises self-control when he acts against 
his desire in conformity with rational calculation. 
So that if righteous action is voluntary, as also un- 
righteous action (for both of these seem to be volun- 
tary, and if one of them is voluntary it follows of 
necessity that the other is also), whereas what is 
contrary to desire is involuntary, it therefore follows 
that the same person will do the same action volun- 
tarily and voluntarily at the same time. 

9 The same argument applies also in the case of or of wish 
passion ; for there appear to be control and lack of {Which also 
control of passion as well as of desire and what is contra- 
contrary to passion is painful and restraint is a “¢%™- 
matter of force, so that if what is forced is involun- 
tary, what is in accordance with passion will always 
be voluntary. Fiven Heracleitus* seems to have in 
view the strength of passion when he remarks that 
the checking of passion is painful; for ‘ It is difficult 
(he says) to do battle with passion, for it buys its wish 

10 at the price of life.’ And if it is impossible to do the 
same act voluntarily.and involuntarily at the same 
time and in respect of the same part of the act, 
action guided by one’s wish is more voluntary than 
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5 Ee be dvdyKn pev Hy TpLay Toure ev 7 elvar 
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1 Sol.: ylynrac. 
® ody ds Exotorov ? Rac. (obx ws dx. Ras.: ws ax. odx, Bz.). 
3 paGddov <éri> ? Rac. 4 [udvor] Sol. 


2 Or, altering the text, ‘It was proved not that a 

accordance with one’s wishes is the same as acting volun- 

tarily, but rather that all one wishes is also voluntary although 

it is possible to act voluntarily without wishing—this is all 

that has been proved; but many things that we wish 
> Cf, 1223 a 93 ff. 
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action guided by desire or passion. And a proof of 
this is that we do many things voluntarily without 
anger or desire. 

It remains, therefore, to consider wheter acting 
as we wish and acting voluntarily are the same. 
This also seems impossible. For it is a fundamental 
assumption with us, and a general opinion, that 
wickedness makes men more unrighteous ; and lack 
of self-control seems to be a sort of wickedness. 
But from the hypothesis that acting as we wish and 
acting voluntarily are the same the opposite will 
result ; for nobody wishes things that he thinks to 
be bat yet he does them when he has become un- 
controlled, so if to do injustice is voluntary and the 
voluntary is what is in accordance with one’s wish, 
then when a man has become uncontrolled he will no 
longer be acting unjustly but will be more just than 
he was before he lost control of himself. But this is 
impossible. Therefore it is clear that acting volun- 
tarily does not mean acting in accordance with 
appetition nor acting involuntarily acting in op- 
position to appetition. 

VIII. Also it is clear from the following considera- 
tions that voluntary action does not mean acting in 
accordance with purposive choice. It was proved ¢ 
that acting in accordance with one’s wish is not 
acting involuntarily, but rather everything that one 
wishes is also voluntary—it has only been proved that 
it is possible to do a thing voluntarily without wish- 
ing ; but many things that we wish we do suddenly, 
whereas nobody makes a purposive choice suddenly. 

But if as we said » the voluntary must necessarily 


be one of three things—w hat is in conformity with ap- ©y 


petition, or with purposive choice, or with thought—, 
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1 Fr,: rovro. 2 vil. piiow. 
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and if it is not the two former, it remains that volun- ¢/ 123 a 21) 

tariness consists in acting with some kind of thought. Voliilary 
3 Moreover, let us put a conclusion to our delimitation ca 

of the voluntary and involuntary by carrying the 

argument a little further. Acting under compulsion Compulsion 

and not under compulsion seem to be terms akin without; 

to the ones mentioned ; for we say that everything 

forced is involuntary and everything involuntary is 

forced. So we must first consider the exact meaning 

of ‘ forced,’ and how what is forced is related to the 
4 voluntary and involuntary. It seems, then, that in 

the sphere of conduct ‘ forced ’ or ‘ necessary,’ and 

force or necessity, are the opposite of ‘ voluntary,’ 

and of persuasion. And we employ the terms force 

and necessity in a general sense even in the case of 

inanimate objects: we say that a stone travels up- 

wards and fire downwards by force and under neces- 

sity, whereas when they travel according to their 

natural and intrinsic impulse we say that they do 

not move under force—although nevertheless they 

are not spoken of as moving voluntarily : the state 

opposite to forced motion has no name, but when 

they travel contrary to their natural impulse we say 
5 that they move by force. Similarly also in the case 

of living things and of animals, we see many being 

acted on by force, and also acting under force when 

something moves them from outside, contrary to the 

impulse within the thing itself. In inanimate things 

the moving principle is simple, but in living things it 

is multiple, for appetition and rational principle are whereas the 
6 not always in harmony. Hence whereas in the case ecu 
of the other animals the factor of force is simple, reason is 

on a, & . . : internal, 

as it is in the case of inanimate objects, for animals ana 


i inci iti i7) therefore 
do not possess rational principle and appetition in voluntiees 
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opposition to it, but live by their appetition, in man 
both forms of force are present—that is, at a certain 
age, the age to which we attribute action® in the 
proper sense; for we do not speak of a child as 
acting, any more than a wild animal, but only a person 
who has attained to acting by rational calculation. 
7 So what is forced always seems to be painful, and no 
one acting under force acts gladly. Consequently there 
is a great deal of dispute about the self-controlled 
man and the uncontrolled. For each of them acts 
under a conflict of impulses within him, so that the 
self-controlled man, they say, acts under force in 
dragging himself away from the pleasures that he 
covets (for he feels pain in dragging himself away 
against the resistance of appetition), while the un- 
controlled man acts under force in going contrary 
8 to his rational faculty. But he seems to feel less 
pain, because desire is for what is pleasant, and he 
follows his desire ; so that the uncontrolled man 
rather acts voluntarily and not under force, because 
not painfully. On the other hand persuasion is 
thought to be the opposite of force and necessity ; 
and the self-controlled man is led towards things 
that he has been persuaded to pursue, and proceeds 
not under’ force but voluntarily ; whereas desire 
leads a man on without employing persuasion, since 
g it possesses no element of rational principle. It has, 
then, been stated that these men only seem to act 
under force and involuntarily ; and we have shown 
the reason—it is because their action has a certain 
resemblance to forced action, just as we speak of 
forced action even in the case of inanimate objects 
10 too. Yet nevertheless if one added there also the 
addition made in our definition, the statement is 
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1 Sus.: 87. 2 Bre éwi Sol.: 8re. 
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refuted. For we speak of a thing as being forced 
to act when something external moves it or brings 
it to rest, acting against the impulse within the thing 
itself—when there is no external motive, we do not 
say that it acts under force ; and in the uncontrolled 
man and the self-controlled it is the impulse present 
in the man himself that drives him (for he has both 
impulses), so that as far as these considerations go 
neither of them would be acting under force, but 
voluntarily ; nor yet are they acting of necessity, 
for by necessity we mean an external principle that 
either checks or moves a man in opposition to his 
impulse—as if A were to take hold of B’s hand and 
with it strike C, B’s will and desire both resisting ; 
whereas when the source of action is from within, we 


12 do not speak of the act as done under force./ Again, 


both pleasure and pain are present in both cases ; for 
a man exercising self-control both feels pain when he 
finally acts in opposition to his desire and enjoys the 
pleasure of hoping that he will be benefited later on, 
or is even being benefited already, by being in good 
health ; and the uncontrolled man enjoys getting 
what he desires owing to his lack of self-control, 
but feels prospective pain because he thinks he is 


13 doing a bad thing. Hence it is reasonable to say 


that each does what he does under compulsion, and 
that each is at one point acting involuntarily, from_ 
motives both of appetition and of rational calculation 
—for calculation and appetition are things quite 
_separate, and each is pushed aside by the other. 
Hence men transfer this to the spirit as a whole, 


because they see something of this sort in the ex- 


14 periences of the spirit. Now it is admissible to say 


this’in the case of the parts, but the spirit. as a whole 
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1 ovderépou ? Rac. 2 tardpye: Ras.: dpxywr. 
3 aos add. ante wh Sus., hic Sol. (cf. 1225 a 12 ed.). 
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6 Bz.: éxovcrov. 7 Rac.: adn av, 
8 Sp.: mpdrrwot. © Sp.: atvd robro. 
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both in the uncontrolled and in the self-controlled 
man acts voluntarily, and in neither case does the 
man act under compulsion, but one of the parts in 
them so acts—for we possess by nature both parts ; 
since rational principle is a natural property, because 
it will be present in us if our growth is allowed and 
not stunted, and also desire is natural, because it 


15 accompanies and is present in us from birth; and 
these are pretty nearly the two things by which we 
define the natural—it is what accompanies every- 
body as soon as he is born, or else what comes to 
us if development is allowed to go on regularly, for 
example grey hair, old age, etc. Therefore each of 
the two persons in a way acts not in accordance with 
nature, but absolutely each does act according to 
nature, though not according to the same nature. 

16 The difficulties, then, raised about the uncontrolled 
and the self-controlled man are these : do both, or 
does one of them, act under compulsion, so that 
they either act not voluntarily or else voluntarily __ 
and under compulsion at the same time—and if what ~~ 
is done under compulsion is involuntary, act volun- 
tarily and involuntarily at the same time? And it 
is fairly clear from what has been said how these 
difficulties are to be met. : 

17 But there is another way in which people are said Mixed acts 
to act under compulsion and of necessity without Yoluntary 
disagreement between rational principle and appe- (cepting 
tition, when they do something that they consider by over- 
actually painful and bad but they are faced by Motives) 
flogging or imprisonment or.execution if they do not 
do it ; for in these cases they say that they are acting 

1g under necessity. Possibly, however, this is not the 
case, but they all do the actual deeds willingly, since 
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* Or‘ for in those of such acts which it rests with himself 
to do or not.’ 
® i.e. in blind-man’s-buff, wutvda or xadxA puta. 
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it is open to them not to do them but to endure 


19 the penalty threatened. © Moreover, perhaps someone 


might say that in some cases these actions are done 
of necessity and in others not. Tor in cases where 
the presence or absence of such circumstances de- 
pends on the agent himself,* even the actions that he 
does without wishing to do them he does willingly 
and not under compulsion ; but where in such cases 
the circumstances do not rest with himself, he acts 





under compulsion in a sense, though not indeed 
under compulsion absolutely, because he does not 
definitely choose the actual thing that he does but 
the object for which he does it; since even in the 


20 objects of action there is a certain difference. For 


2 


— 


if someone were to kill a man to prevent his catching 
him by groping for him,? it would be ridiculous for 
him to say that he had done it under compulsion 
and of necessity—there must be some greater and 
more painful evil that he will suffer if he does not 
do it. It is when a man does something evil for 
the sake of something good, or for deliverance from 
another evil, that he will be acting under necessity 
and by compulsion, or at all events not by nature ; 
and then he will really be acting unwillingly, for 
these actions do not rest with himself. On this 
account many reckon even love as involuntary, and 
some forms of anger, and natural impulses, because 
their power is even beyond nature ; and we pardon 
them as naturally capable of constraining nature. 
And it would be thought that a man is acting more 


under compulsion and involuntarily when his object 
is to avoid violent pain than when it is to avoid mild 
pain, and in general more when his object is the 
avoidance of pain than when it is to gain enjoyment. 
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14? Ric.: xal. 2 lacunam edd. 
3 70e M.M. 1188 b 26 Sp.: 7a. 
4 yodt Fr.: 87. 5 Rieckher: dyvootvrt. 





* Pythagorean philosopher contemporary with Socrates. 

> Some words seem to have been lost here («A\dé suggests 
that they contained a negative). 

¢ The daughters of Pelias, King of Iolehus, cut him up 
and boiled him, having been told by Medea (who wanted 
Jason to leave his throne) that this wonld restore his youth. 
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. For what rests with himself—and it wholly turns.on 
this—means what his nature is able to bear ; what 
his nature is not able to bear and what is not a 
matter of his own natural appetition or calculation 

22 does not rest with himself. On this account also 
in the case of persons who are inspired and utter 
prophecies, although they perform an act of thought, 
nevertheless we do not say that saying what they 
said and doing what they did rested with themselves. 

23 Nor yet do we say that what men do because of 
desire rests with themselves ; so that some thoughts 
and emotions, or the actions that are guided by such 
thoughts and calculations, do not rest with ourselves, 
but it is as Philolaus* said—‘some arguments are 
too strong for us.’ 

Hence if it was necessary to consider the voluntary 
and involuntary with reference also to acting under 
compulsion, let this be our decision of the matter 
(for those who cause most hindrance . . . the volun- 
tary... .° as acting under compulsion, but voluntarily). 

1 IX. Now that this is concluded, and as the volun- Definition of 
tary has been found not to be defined by appetition, )°y7""" 
nor yet by purposive choice, it therefore remains to voluntary. 
define it as that which is in accordance with thought. autos 

2Now the voluntary seems to be the opposite of pe ts 
the involuntary; and acting with knowledge of involuntary. 
either the person acted on or the instrument or 
the result (for sometimes the agent knows that it is 
his father but does not intend to kill him but to save 
him—as the Peliads* did—or knows that what he 
is offering is a drink but offers it as a love-charm or 
wine, when really it is hemlock) seems to be the 
opposite of acting without knowing the person acted 
on, the instrument and the nature of the act, through 
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@ Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ Let this 
be our decision.’ 

’ The term denotes not the deliberate choice of an object 
but the selection of means to attain an object: see § 7. 
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ignorance and not by accident. But to act through 
ignorance of the act, the means and the person acted 

3 on is involuntary action. ‘Therefore the opposite is 
voluntary. It follows then that all the things that 
a man does not in ignorance, and through his own 
agency, when it is in his power not to do them, are 
voluntary acts, and it is in this that the voluntary 
consists ; and all the things that he does in ignorance, 
and through being in ignorance, he does involun- 

4 tarily. But since to understand or know has two 
meanings, one being to have the knowledge and the 
other to use it, a man who has knowledge but is not 
using it would in one case be justly described as 
acting in ignorance but in another case unjustly— 
namely, if his non-employment of the knowledge 
were due to carelessness. And similarly one would 
be blamed for not having the knowledge, if it were 
something that was easy or necessary and his not 
having it is due to carelessness or pleasure or pain. 
These points therefore must be added to our defini- 
tion. 

Let this, then, be our mode of definition * about the 
voluntary and involuntary. 

1 X. Next let us speak about purposive choice,? Purross. 
first raising various difficulties about it. For one 
might doubt to which class it naturally belongs 
and in what class it ought to be put, and whether 
the voluntary and the purposely chosen are different 

2 things or the same thing. And a view specially 
put forward from some quarters, which on inquiry 
may seem correct, is that purposive choice is one 
of two things, either opinion or appetition ; for 

3 both are seen to accompany it. Now it is evi- itis not 


dent that it is not appetition; for in that case it *ppetition 
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-2 1223 a 16-19. 
> The ss, give “commensurable,’ but there is no point in 
specifying an untrue opinion. Cf. V.Z. 1112 a 22 mepi 54 
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would be either wish or desire or passion, since nobody 
wants to get a thing without having experienced 
one of those feelings. Now even animals possess 
passion and desire, but they do not have purposive 
choice. And again, beings that possess both of 
these often make choices even without passion and 
desire ; and while they are experiencing these feel- 
ings do not make a choice but hold out. Again, 
desire and passion are always accompanied by pain, 
but we often make a choice even without pain. But 
moreover purposive choice is not the same as wish 
either ; for men wish for some things that they know 
to be impossible, for instance to be king of all man- 
kind and to be immortal, but nobody purposively 
chooses a thing knowing it to be impossible, nor in 
general a thing that, though possible, he does not 
think in his own power to do or not to do. So that 
this much is clear—a thing purposively chosen must 
necessarily be something that rests with oneself. 
And similarly it is manifest that purposive choice is 
not opinion either, nor something that one simply 
thinks ; : for we saw ¢ that a thing chosen is something 
in one’s own power, but we have opinions as to many 
things that’do not depend on us, for instance that 
the diagonal of a square is incommensurable ° with 


6 the side ; and again, choice is not true or false. Nor 


yet is purposive choice an opinion about practicable 
things within one’s own power that makes us think 
that we ought to do or not to do something ; but 
this characteristic is common to opinion and to wish. 


7 For no one purposively chooses any End, but the 


means to his Knd—I mean for instance no one 


TOY aidiwv obdels Bovdeverat, olov mepi Tod Kbcpov, 7 THs Stauérpov 
kal Tis wheupas bre dovpuerpor (where KY has cvpuperpor). 
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9 See p. 199, note c. 
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chooses to be healthy, but to take a walk or sit down 
for the sake of being healthy, no one chooses to be 
well off,* but to go into business or to speculate for 
the sake of being well off; and generally, one who 
makes a choice always makes it clear both what his 
choice is and what its object is, ‘ object’ meaning 
that for the sake of which he chooses something else 
and ‘ choice ’ meaning that which he chooses for the 


8 sake of something else. Whereas clearly it is speci- 


9 


ally an End that a man wishes, and the feeling that 
he ought to be healthy and prosperous is an opinion. 
So these considerations make it clear that purposive 
choice is different from both opinion and wish. 
Forming wishes and forming opinions apply specially 
to one’s End ; purposive choice is not of Ends. 

It is clear, then, that purposive choice is not either 
wish or opinion or judgement simply ; but in what 
does it differ from them? and how is it related to 
the voluntary ? To answer these questions will make 


10 it clear what purposive choice is. Now of things 


11 


that can both be and not be, some are such that it is 
possible to deliberate about them, but about others 
it is not possible. -Some things can either be or not 
be but their coming into being does not rest with us, 
but in some cases is due to the operation of nature 
and in others to other causes; and about these 
things nobody would deliberate unless in ignorance 
of the facts. But with some things not only their 
existence or non-existence is possible, but also for 
human beings to deliberate about them ; and these 
are all the things that it rests with us to do or not 
to do. Hence we do not deliberate about affairs in 


India, or about how to square the circle ; for affairs 


in India do not rest with us, whereas the objects of 
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1 1. 30-33 traiecit Bz.: tly, oa ddws ov mpaxréy’ GAN ode 
Tept TOy év yuty mpaxrav wepl dmdvrwy' 7 Kal Sfrov bre ovde dota 
axh@s 7 poalpects eort* rd 6¢ mpoaiperd xal rpaxTa Tov ev piv 
bvrwv éarly, dtd xrr. 

2 av Rac.: mepl rav év, 

3 eis dxpiPij wetpay Bus. “ 9 Bz.: eon. 

5 Seiv add. ? Sus. 8 [ws] aut <d7rov> ws Sp. 
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EUDEMIAN ETHICS, II. x. 11-16 


choice and things practicable are among things rest- 
ing with us, and squaring the circle is entirely im- 
practicable (and thus it is clear that purposive choice 

12 is not simply opinion either). But purposive choice 
does not deal with all the practicable things resting 

13 with us either. Hence one might also raise the 
question, why is it exactly that, whereas doctors de- 
liberate about things in their field of science, scholars 
do not? The reason is that since error occurs in two 
ways (for we err either in reasoning, or in perception 
when actually doing the thing), in medicine it is 
possible to err in both ways, but in grammar error 
only occurs in our perception and action, to investi- 
gate which would be an endless undertaking. 

14 Since then purposive choice is not either opinion 
nor wish separately, nor yet both (for no one makes 
a deliberate choice suddenly, but men do suddenly 
think they ought to act and wish to act), therefore 
it arises as from both, for both of them are present 

15 with a person choosing. But how purposive choice 
arises out of opinion and wish must be considered. 
And indeed in a manner the actual term ‘ choice ’ 
makes this clear. ‘Choice’ is ‘taking,’ but not 
taking simply—it is taking one thing in preference to 
another ; but this cannot be done without considera- 
tion and deliberation ; hence purposive choice arises 
out of deliberative opinion. 

16 Now nobody deliberates about his Find — this 
everybody has fixed ; but men deliberate about the 
means leading to their End—does this contribute to 
it, or does this? or when a means has been decided 
‘on, how will that be procured? and this deliberation 





7 M?: wdvrws P> (sed ef. V.H. 1113 a 5 exacros). 
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, \ ? ‘ A ? 2 
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aL ia 2 y.1. BovAerac. 
3 Bz.: dravres. 
4 Bz.: wavrds (ravrds <ddyor> Sp.). 5 +0 add. Sus. 
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as to means we all pursue until we have carried the 
starting-point in the process of producing the End 

17 back to ourselves. If, then, nobody chooses without 
first preparing, and deliberating as to the comparative 
merits of the alternatives, and a man deliberates as 
to those among the means to the End capable of 
existing or not existing that are within our power. 
it is clear that purposive choice is deliberative Definition of 
appetition of things within one’s power. For we Gp7posive 
deliberate about everything that we choose, although 
of course we do not choose everything that we de- 
liberate about. I call appetition deliberative when 
its origin or cause is deliberation, and when a man 

18 desires because of having deliberated. Therefore 
the faculty of purposive choice is not present in 
the other animals, nor in man at every age nor in 
every condition, for no more is the act of deliberation, 
nor yet the concept of cause: it is quite possible 
that many men may possess the faculty of forming 
an opinion whether to do or not to do a thing without 
also having the power of forming this opinion by 

19 process of reasoning. For the deliberative faculty is Delibera. 
the spirit’s power of contemplating a kind of cause— “™ 
for one sort of cause is the final cause, as although 
cause means anything because of which a thing 
comes about, it is the object of a thing’s existence or 
production that we specially designate as its cause : 
for instance, if a man walks in order to fetch things, 
fetching things is the cause of his walking. Con- 
sequently people who have no fixed aim are not 

20 given to deliberation. Hence inasmuch as if a man 
of his own accord and not through ignorance does or 
refrains from doing something resting with himself 
either to do or not to do, he acts or refrains from 
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15 HOov 4 TL GAAO Towosrov 6 Tuyxdver ob Evexa. 


1 uh <drav> ? Sus. 2 Bz.: radnudrwv. 
3 Rac.: ra pev éxovtoia ra 8° dxotoca, 
4 roirw Fr. (rovrl ? Rac): roiro. 





* Not in #.H., but ef. N.E. 1135 a 16 ff. 
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acting voluntarily, but yet we do many such things 
without deliberation or previous thought, it neces- 
sarily follows that, although all that has been pur- 
posively chosen is voluntary, ‘ voluntary ’ is not the 
same as ‘chosen,’ and, although all things done 
by purposive choice are voluntary, not all things 
voluntary are done by purposive choice. And at the 
same time it is clear from these considerations that 
the classification of offences made by legislators as in- 
voluntary, voluntary and premeditated is a good one ; 
for even if it is not precisely accurate, yet at all events 
it approximates to the truth ina way. But we will 
speak about this in our examination of justice.* As 
to purposive choice, it is clear that it is not absolutely 
identical with wish nor with opinion, but is opinion 
plus appetition when these follow as a conclusion 
from deliberation. 

But since one who deliberates always deliberates 
for the sake of some object, and a man deliberating 
always has some aim in view with reference to which 
he considers what is expedient, nobody deliberates 
about his End, but this is a starting-point or assump- 
tion, like the postulates in the theoretic sciences 
(we have spoken about this briefly at the beginning 
of this discourse, and in detail in Analytics ®) ; 
whereas with all men deliberation whether technical 
or untechnical is about the means that lead to their 
End, e.g. when they deliberate about whether to go 


24 to war or not to go to war with a given person. And 


the question of. means will depend rather on a prior 
question, that is, the question of object, for instance 
wealth or pleasure or something else of that kind which 
happens to be our object. For one who deliberates 


> See 1214 b 6 ff., and Anal. Post. i., 72 a 20 and context. 
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1 Mb 4, 2 4 add. Fr. 3 Rac: éxet. 


4 Ric.: dydyn. 5 7 add. Rac. 
8 téva: add. Rac. 7 Sp.: dg. 
8 card add. Syl.: da orpopiw Iac., diacrpopy Fr. 
*ahRies: ind 10 xara add. Syl. 
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deliberates if he has considered, from the standpoint 
of the End, either what tends to enable him to bring 
the End to himself or how he can himself go to the 

25 End.? And by nature the End is always a good and wish for 
a thing about which men deliberate step by step (for "4 
example a doctor may deliberate whether he shall 
give a drug, and a general where he shall pitch his 
camp) when their End is the good that is the absolute 

26 best ; but in contravention of nature and by perver- 
sion not the good but the apparent good is the End. 
The reason is that there are some things that cannot 
be employed for something other than their natural 
objects, for instance sight—it is not possible to see a 
thing that is not visible, or to hear a thing that is not 
audible ; but a science does enable us to do a thing 
that is not the object of the science. For health 
and disease are not the objects of the same science 
in the same way : health is its object in accordance 
with nature, and disease in contravention of nature. 

27 And similarly, by nature good is the object of wish, 
but evil is also its object in contravention of nature ; 
by nature one wishes good, against nature and by 
perversion one even wishes evil. 

But moreover with everything its corruption and 
perversion are not in any chance direction, but leads 
to the contrary and intermediate states. For it is 
not possible to go outside these, since even error 
does not lead to any chance thing, but, in the case 
of things that have contraries, to the contraries, and 
to those contraries that are contrary according to 


@ i.e. he works back in thought from his intended End 
to some means to its attainment that is already within his 
power. 
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* This division of contraries is unusual: elsewhere (e.g. 
Met. K, 1061 a 18) Aristotle merely states that contraries 
are the objects of the same science. 

> The connexion of pleasure and pain with virtue is here 
clearer than in V.2., and forms part of the definition (Stocks). 
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28 their science.* It therefore necessarily follows that perverted by 
both error and purposive choice take place from aa ‘ala 
the middle point to the contraries (the contraries 
of the middle being the more and the less).—And 
the cause is pleasure and pain; for things are so 
constituted that the pleasant appears to the spirit 
good and the more pleasant better, the painful bad 

29 and the more painful worse. So from these things 
also it is clear that goodness and badness have to do 
with pleasures and pains; for they occur in con- 
nexion with the objects of purposive choice, and this 
has to do with good and bad and what appears to be 
good and bad, and pleasure and pain are by nature 
things of that kind. 

30 Jt therefore follows that since moral goodness is Detinitionof 
itself a middle state and is entirely concerned with More... 
pleasures.and pains, and badness consists in excess Virtue. 
and defect and is concerned with the same things as 
goodness, moral goodness or virtue is a state of 
purposively choosing the mean in relation to ourselves 
in all those pleasant and painful things in regard to 
which according as a person feels pleasure or pain 
he is described as having some particular moral qual- 
ity ® (for a person is not said to have a particular 
moral character merely for being fond of sweets or 
savouries). 

1 XI. These things having been settled, let us say Virtue and 
whether goodness makes the purposive choice correct (ie nare 
and the End right in the sense of making the agent moral 
choose for the sake of the proper End, or whether Cites (ok 
(as some hold) it makes the rational principle right. power’ 
But what does this is self-control—for that saves the which de- 
rational principle from being corrupted; and good- oe a 

2g ness and self-control are different. But we must ; 
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1 cody <ép8dv>? Rac. 
2 Grn <réxvn> ? Rac. 3 Sp.: réde. 


@ Or, altering the text, ‘makes the aim right.’ 
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speak about this later, since all who do hold that good- and not to 
ness makes the rational principle right think so on Ten 


the ground that that is the nature of self-control be done 
P a A é under com- 
3 and self-control is a praiseworthy thing. Having puision. 
raised this preliminary question let us continue. It 
is possible to have one’s aim right but to be entirely 
wrong in one’s means to the end aimed at ; and it is 
possible for the aim to have been wrongly chosen 
but the means conducing to it to be right ; and for 
4 neither to be right. But does goodness decide the 
aim * or the means to it? Well, our position is that 
it decides the aim, because this is not a matter of 
logical inference or rational principle, but in fact this 
must be assumed as a starting-point. For a doctor 
. does not consider whether his patient ought to be 
healthy or not, but whether he ought to take walking 
exercise or not, and the gymnastic trainer does not 
consider whether his pupil ought to be in good 
condition or not, but whether he ought to go in for 
5 wrestling or not; and similarly no other science 
either deliberates about its End. For as in the 
theoretic sciences the assumptions are first principles, 
so in the productive sciences the End is a starting- 
point and assumption: since it is required that so- 
and-so is to be in good health, if that is to be secured 
it is necessary for such-and-such a thing to be pro- 
vided—just as in mathematics, if the angles of a 
triangle are together equal to two right angles, 
such-and-such a consequence necessarily follows. 
6 Therefore the End is the starting-point of the pro- 
cess of thought, but the conclusion of the process of 
thought is the starting-point of action. If, then, of 
all rightness either rational principle or goodness is 
the cause, if rational principle is not the cause of 
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aicxpa, TodvavTiov tovet, SHAov Ste od amoVdaids 
éorw ovTos 6 avOpwros. wor avdyKn THY TE 
Kaktay ékovotov elvat Kal THY apeTyy: ovdenia 
yap avayxn ta poxOnpa mpdrrev. dia rTadra 
10 kal wexrov 7 KaKkia Kal 7) apeTy emawerdy: Ta 
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Lappin 70! 2 Ric.: rpoatpete bac of Evexa. 
34 Fri; of 7. 4 wpoaipecw <elvai>. ‘el ? Rac. 
5 Pb: yexra MD, 6 Pd; érawerd MP. 
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the rightness of the End, then the End (though not 
the means to the End) will be right owing to goodness. 
7 But the End is the object for which one acts; for 
every purposive choice is a choice of something and 
for some object. The End is therefore the object 
for which the thing chosen is the mean, of which 
End goodness is the cause * by its act of choice— 
though the choice is not of the End but of the means 
8 adopted for the sake of the End. Therefore though 
it belongs to another faculty to hit on the things that 
must be done for the sake of the End, goodness is 
the cause of the End aimed at by choice being right. 
9 And owing to this it is by a man’s purposive choice 
that we judge his character—that is, not by what he 
10 does but what he does it for. Similarly also badness 
causes purposive choice to be made from the op- 
posite motives. If therefore, when a man has it in 
his power to do what is honourable and refrain from 
doing what is base, he does the opposite, it is clear 
that this man is not virtuous. Hence it necessarily 
follows that both badness and goodness are volun- 
tary ; for there is no necessity to do wicked things. 
11 For this reason badness is a blameworthy thing and 
goodness praiseworthy ; for involuntary baseness and 
evil are not blamed nor involuntary good things 
praised, but voluntary ones are. Moreover we praise 
and blame all men with regard to their purpose 
rather than with regard to their actions (although 
activity is a more desirable thing than goodness), 
because men may do bad acts under compulsion, 
12 but no one is compelled to choose to do them. More- 
over because it is not easy to see the quality of 


4 Virtue by choosing the right means to achieve the End 
causes the End to be realized. _ 
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a man’s purpose we are forced to judge his char- 

13 acter from his actions; therefore activity is more 
desirable, but purpose more praiseworthy. And this 
not only follows from our assumptions but also is 
admitted by reason of observed facts.* 


* Or, emending the text, ‘ agrees with observation.’ 
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% poBetabat pev Hrtov H Ol Oappeiv 5é pGAdov 7 
bet: 516 Kal mapwvupialetar, o yap Opacds mapa 
To §, pasos A€yerau TApwvyj.ws). aor’ émrel 74 
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1228b ws of Secdot (Kal yap obdro. Tav’ToO mrovotor, mAnY 
1 + elol Rac.: eici re. 2 Bz.: wbrepov. 


3 Bz.: bé8os. 





@ 1220 b 39, 1221 a 17-19. 
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1) I. It has then been stated in general terms that tue Morar 
there are middle states in the virtues and that these VU". 
are purposive, and also that the opposite dispositions 
are vices and what these are. But let us take them 
separately and discuss them seriatim. And first let 
us speak about Courage. 
2 Now almost everybody holds that the brave man Covrace, £ 
- is concerned with fears, and that courage is one of the mean 
the virtues. And in our schedule® previously we rashness 
distinguished daring and fear as contraries, for they *"4ardice, 
are indeed in a manner opposed to one another. 
3 It is clear, therefore, that the persons named after 
these states of character will also be similarly 
opposed to each other—that is, the coward (for that 
is the term that denotes being more afraid than 
is proper and less daring than is proper) and 
the daring man (for that denotes the character- 
istic of being less afraid than is proper and more 
daring than is proper—and from this the name is 
derived, as the word ‘ daring’ is cognate with the 
4 word ‘dare’). So that since courage is the best 
state of character in relation to feelings of fear and 
daring, and the proper character is neither that of the 
daring (for they fall short in one respect and exceed 
in another) nor that of the cowardly (for they also 
do the same, only not as regards the same things 
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orlya doBetoOar kal Apéua Kai pddis. GAN iaws 7 

A \ , e + Se A Mi > / 
To hoBepov A€yeTaL, WoTEp Kal TO HOU Kal Tayalor, 
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1 rokda Om. MP. 


2 7a 6é poBepa add. Bz. (ra 6¢ poBepa rorotrov add. ? Rac.). 
3 v1. wovetoa vulg. 


* Or, emending the text, ‘ of corresponding fear.’ 
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but inversely—they fall short in daring and exceed 
in being afraid), it is clear that the middle state of 
character between daring and cowardice is courage, 
for this is the best state. 

5 And it seems that the brave man is in general What 
fearless, and the coward liable to fear ; and that the {errr does 
latter fears things when they are few in number and man endure? 
small in size as well as when numerous and great, 
and fears violently, and gets frightened quickly, 
whereas the former on the contrary either never 
feels fear at all or only slightly and reluctantly and 
seldom, and in regard to things of magnitude ; 
and he endures things that are extremely formidable, 
whereas the other does not endure even those that 

6 are slightly formidable. What sort of things, then, 
does the brave man endure? First, is it the things 
that are formidable to himself or formidable to 
somebody else? If the things formidable to some- 
body else, one would not indeed call it anything 
remarkable ; but if it is those that are formidable 
to himself, what is formidable to him must be things 
of great magnitude and number. But formidable 
things are productive of fear? in the particular 
person to whom they are formidable—that is, if 
they are very formidable, the fear they produce will 
be violent, if slightly formidable, it will be weak ; 
so it follows that the brave man’s fears are great 
and many. Yet on. the contrary it appeared that 
courage makes a man fearless, and that fearlessness 
consists in fearing nothing, or else few things, and 

7 those slightly and reluctantly. But perhaps ‘ for- 
midable ’ is an ambiguous term, like ‘ pleasant’ 
and ‘ good.’ Some things are pleasant and good 
absolutely, whereas others are so to a particular 
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sec], xal ére . . . Hpéua ut prave e Il. 34 seq. repetita), 





« The words ‘ the healthy, strong and brave... mass of 
men’ are a conjectural addition to the ms, text. 
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person but absolutely are not so, but on the contrary 
are bad and unpleasant—all the things that are 
beneficial for the base, and all those that are pleasant 
8 to children qua children. And similarly some things Anstey 
are formidable absolutely and others to a particular os 
person : thus the things that the coward qua coward *ttength. 
fears are some of them not formidable to anybody 
and others only slightly formidable, but things that 
are formidable to most men, and all that are formid- 
able to human nature, we pronounce to be for- 
9 midable absolutely. But the brave man is fearless 
in regard to them, and endures formidable things 
of this sort, which are formidable to him in one way 
but in another way are not—they are formidable to 
him gua human being, but qua brave not formid- 
able except slightly, or not at all. Yet such things 
really are formidable, for they are formidable to 
10 most men. Owing to this the brave man’s state 
of character is praised, because it resembles that of 
the strong and the healthy. ‘These have those char- 
acters not because no labour in the one case or 
extreme of temperature in the other can crush them, 
but because they are not affected at all, or only 
affected slightly, by the things that affect the many 
11 or the majority. ‘Therefore whereas the sickly and 
weak and cowardly are affected also by the afflictions 
commonly felt, only more quickly and to a greater 
extent than the mass of men, the healthy, strong and 
brave, although affected by the very great afflictions, 
are affected by them more slowly and less than the 
mass of men,* and moreover they are entirely un- 
affected or only slightly affected by things that affect 
the mass. ed 
12 But the question is raised whether to the brave 
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® Plato, Protagoras 360 pv, 
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man nothing is formidable, and whether he would The brave 
be insensible to fear. Or is it not possible that he i Ss 
may feel fear in the way described? For courage is "easonable. 
following reason, and reason bids us choose what is 
fine. Hence he who endures formidable things not on 
account of reason is either out of his mind or daring, 

13 but only he who does so from motives of honour 
is fearless and brave. The coward, therefore, fears 
even things that he ought not to fear, and the daring 
man is bold even about things about which he ought 
not to be bold, but the brave man alone does both 
as he ought, and is intermediate in this respect, 
for he feels both confidence and fear about what- 
ever things reason bids; but reason does not bid 
him endure things that are extremely painful and 

14 destructive, unless they are fine. The daring man, 
therefore, faces such things with confidence even if 
reason does not bid him face them, and the coward 
does not face them even if it does, but only the brave 
man faces them if reason bids. 

15 There are five kinds of courage so called by analogy, pive 
because brave men of these kinds endure the same Unreal 

a forms of 

things as the really courageous but not for the same Courage. 
reasons. One is civic courage ; this is courage due 
to a sense of shame. Second is military courage ; 
this is due to experience and to knowledge, not of 
what is formidable, as Socrates said,* but of ways 

16 of encountering what is formidable. Third is the 
courage due to inexperience and ignorance, that 
makes children and madmen face things rushing on 
them, or grasp snakes. Another is the courage 
caused by hope, which often makes those who have 
had a stroke of luck endure dangers, and those who 
are intoxicated—for wine makes men sanguine. 
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17 Another is due to some irrational emotion, for 


example love or passion. For if a man is in love he 
is more daring than cowardly, and endures many 
dangers, like the man ® who murdered the tyrant at 
Metapontium and the person in Crete in the story ¢ ; 
and similarly if a man is under the influence of anger 
and passion, for passion is a thing that makes him 
beside himself. Hence wild boars are thought to 
be brave, though they are not really, for they are 
so when they are beside themselves, but otherwise 


18 they are variable, like daring men. But neverthe- 


less the courage of passion is in the highest degree 
natural ; passion is a thing that does not know defeat, 
owing to which the young are the best fighters. 


19 Civic courage is due to law. But none of these is 


9 


“ 


a 


0 


— 


truly courage, though they are all useful for encour- 
agement in dangers. 

Up to this point we have spoken about things 
formidable in general terms, but it will be better 
to define them more precisely. As a general term 
‘formidable ’ denotes what causes fear, and that is 
a property of things that appear capable of causing 
pain of a destructive kind: for persons expecting 
some other pain might perhaps experience a different 
sort of pain and a different feeling, but will not have 
fear—for example if a man foresaw that he was going 
to feel the pain felt by the jealous, or the sort of 
pain felt by the envious or by those who are ashamed. 
But fear only occurs in the case of pains that seem 
likely to be of the kind whose nature it is to destroy 
life. Hence some people who are even very soft 
about certain things are brave, and some who are 


22 hard and enduring are also cowardly. Moreover it 


is thought to be almost a special property of courage 
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to be of a certain disposition in regard to death and 
the pain of death ; for if a man were such as to be 
capable of rational endurance in respect of heat and 
cold and pains of that sort that are not dangerous, 
but at the same time soft and excessively timid about 
death, not because of any other feeling but just 
because it brings destruction, while another man was 
soft in regard to those pains but impassive as regards 
death, the former would be thought a coward and 

23 the latter brave. For we speak of danger only in 
the case of such formidable things as bring near to 
us what causes destruction of that sort, and when this 
appears near it appears to be danger. 

The formidable things, therefore, in relation to 
which we speak of a man as brave are, we have 
said, those that appear likely to cause pain of the 
destructive kind—provided that these appear close 
at hand and not far off, and are or appear to be of 

24 a magnitude proportionate to a human being ; for 
some things must necessarily appear fearful to every 
human being and throw everybody into alarm, since 
it is quite possible that, just as heat and cold and some 
of the other forces are above us and above the con- 
ditions of the human body, so also are some mental 
sufferings. 

Therefore whereas the cowardly and the daring The 
are mistaken owing to their characters, since the Be 
coward thinks things not formidable formidable 
and things slightly formidable extremely formidable, 
and the daring man on the contrary thinks formid- 
able things perfectly safe and extremely formidable 
things only slightly formidable, to the brave man on 
the other hand things seem exactly what they are. 

25 Hence a man is not brave if he endures formidable 
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8 Grodvioxe: Vic.: -xo.? Rac, 





* ‘This appears to be loosely quoted from a verse passage 
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things through ignorance (for instance, if owing to The motives 
madness he were to endure a flight of thunderbolts), colnet 
nor if he does so owing to passion when knowing 
the greatness of the danger, as the Celts ‘ take arms 
and march against the waves’®; and in general, 
the courage of barbarians has an element of passion. 

26 And some men endure terrors for the sake of other 
pleasures also—for even passion contains pleasure of 
a sort, since it is combined with hope of revenge. 
But nevertheless neither if a man endures death for 
the sake of this pleasure nor for another, nor for the 
sake of avoiding greater pains, would any of these 

27 persons justly be termed brave. For if dying were 
pleasant, profligates would be dying constantly, 
owing to lack of self-control, just as even as it is, 
when, although death itself is not pleasant, things 
that cause it are, many-men through lack of self- 
control knowingly encounter it; none of whom 
would be thought brave, even though he were thought 
to die quite readily. Nor yet are any of those brave 
who, as many men do, commit suicide to escape from 
trouble, as Agathon ° says : 


-The base among mankind, by toil o’ercome, 
Conceive a love of death. 


As also Cheiron,° in the legendary story of the poets, 
because of the pain from his wound prayed that 
28 though immortal he might die. And in like manner 
to these, all who face dangers because of experience 


cf. N.E. iii. 7.7. An echo of the story survives in Shake- 
speare’s metaphor, ‘to take arms against a sea of troubles.’ 
> Athenian tragic poet, friend of Plato. 
¢ The Centaur sage and physician, accidentally wounded 
by a poisoned arrow of Heracles, transferred his immortality 
to Prometheus. 
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are not brave ; this is how perhaps most of the mili- 
tary class face dangers. Jor the fact is the exact 
opposite of the view of Socrates, who thought that 
bravery was knowledge: sailors who know how to 
go aloft are not daring through knowing what things 
are formidable, but because they know how to pro- 
tect themselves against the dangers; also courage 
is not merely what makes men more daring fighters, 
for in that case strength and wealth would be courage 
—as Theognis puts it : 


For every man by poverty subdued.* 


But manifestly some men do face emergencies in 
spite of being cowards, owing to experience, and 
they do so because they do not think that there is 
any danger, as they know how to protect themselves. 
A proof of this is that when they think that they 
have no protection and that the cause of alarm is now 


30 close at hand, they turn tail. But among all such 


31 


causes, it is when shame makes men face what is 
alarming that they would appear to be bravest, as 
Homer says Hector faced the danger of encountering 
Achilles : 


And shame on Hector seized % 





and 
Polydamas will be the first to taunt me.¢ 


Civic courage is this kind. But true courage is neither 
this nor any of the others, though it resembles 
them, as does the courage of wild animals, which 
are led by passion to rush to meet the blow. For 
it is not from fear that he will incur disgrace that a 


@ Theognis 177. > Not in our Homer. 
*, ° Tiad xxii. 100. 
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man ought to stand his ground, nor from motives of 
anger, nor because he does not think that he will be 
killed or because he has forces to protect him, for in 
that case he will not think that there is really any- 

32 thing to be afraid of. But, since indeed all goodness 
involves purposive choice (it has been said before 
what we mean by this—goodness makes a man 
choose everything for the sake of some object, and 
that object is what is fine), it is clear that courage 
being a form of goodness will make a man face for- 
midable things for some object, so that he does not 
do it through ignorance (for it rather makes him 
Judge correctly), nor yet for pleasure, but because 
it is fine, since in a case where it is not fine but insane 
he will not face them, for then it would be base to 

_~do so. 

33) We have now given an account that is fairly ade- 

— quate for our present procedure of the kind of things 
in relation to which Courage is a middle state, and 
between what vices and for what reason it is 
this, and what is the power that formidable things 
exercise. 

1) Il. We must next attempt to decide about Tem- Temprr- + 
perance and Profligacy. ‘The term ‘ profligate’ profi¢acy 
(unchaste) has a variety of meanings. It means its meaning. 
the man who has not been (as it were) ‘ chastized ’ 
or cured, just as ‘ undivided’ means one that has 
not been divided ; and these terms include both one 
capable of the process and one not capable of it: 
“undivided ’’ means both that which cannot be 
divided and that which though it can be has not been ; 

2 and similarly with ‘ unchaste.—it denotes both that 
which is by nature incapable of chastening and that 
which, though capable, has not actually been chast- 
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* axéddaoros (lit. ‘ incorrigible ’) often means no more than 
‘naughty ’ (Solomon). 
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ened in respect of the errors as regards which the 
temperate man acts rightly, as is the case with 
children ; for of them it is in this sense that the 
term ‘unchaste ’* is uscd, whereas another use of 
it again refers to persons hard to cure or entirely in- 
curable by chastisement. But though ‘ profligacy ’ 
has more than one sense, it is clear that the profligate 
are concerned with certain pleasures and pains and 
that they differ from one another and from the other 
vicious characters in being disposed in a certain 
manner towards these ; and we described previously 
the way in which we apply the term ‘ profligacy ’ 
by analogy.? Persons on the other hand who owing 
to insensitiveness are uninfluenced by these pleas- 
ures are called by some people ‘ insensitive ’ and by 
others are designated by other names of the same 
sort ; but the state is not a very familiar one nor of 
common occurrence, because all men err more in the 
other direction, and susceptibility and sensitiveness 
to pleasures of this sort are natural to everybody. It 
specially attaches to persons like the boors who are 
a stock character in comedy—people who steer clear 
of pleasures even in moderate and necessary indul- 
gences. 

And since the temperate character is shown in 
connexion with pleasures, it follows that it is also 
related to certain desires. We must, therefore, ascer- 
tain what these are. For the temperate man is not 
temperate about all pleasures nor about everything 
pleasant, but apparently about the objects of two 
of the senses, taste and touch, and in reality about 


+ This seems to refer to words which must have been lost 
at 1221 a 20 (Solomon). 
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7 the objects of touch. For the temperate man is 
not concerned with the pleasure of beautiful things 
(apart from sexual desire) or pain caused by ugly 
things, the medium of which is sight, nor with the 
pleasure of harmonious sounds or pain of discords 
conveyed through the medium of hearing, nor yet 
with the. pleasures and pains of smell, derived from 
good and bad scents ; for neither is anyone termed 
profligate because of being sensitive or not sensitive 

8 to sensations of that sort—for example, a man would 
not be considered profligate if when looking at a 
beautiful statue or horse or person, or listening to 
someone singing, he did not wish for food or drink 
or sexual indulgence but only wished to look at the 
beautiful objects or listen to the music,—any more 
than the persons held spell-bound in the abode of the 

9 Sirens. Temperance and profligacy have to do with 
those two sorts of sensory objects in relation to which 
alone the lower animals also happen to be sensitive 
and to feel pleasure and pain—the objects of taste 

10 and of touch, whereas about virtually all the pleasures 
of the other senses alike animals are clearly so con- 
stituted as to be insensitive—e.g. harmonious sound, 
or beauty ; for clearly they are not affected in any 
degree worth speaking of by the mere sight of 
beautiful objects or by listening to musical sounds, 
except possibly in the case of some miraculous occur- 
rences. Nor yet are they sensitive to good or bad 
smells, although it is true that all their senses are 

11 keener than man’s ; but even the smells they enjoy 
are those that have agreeable associations, and are 
not intrinsically agreeable. By smells not intrinsic- 
ally agreeable I mean those that we enjoy because 
of either anticipation or recollection, for example the 
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Mio pei Tad musician, a number of whose smart 
sayings are recorded by Athenaeus viii. 347 f-352 d. 
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smell of things to eat or drink, for we enjoy these 
scents on account of a different pleasure, that of 
eating or drinking ; by intrinsically agreeable I mean 
scents such as those of flowers (this is the reason of 
Stratonicus’s* neat remark that the scent of flowers is 
beautiful but that of things to eat and drink sweet). 

12 For even the pleasures of taste are not all attractive 
to animals, nor are those perceived with the tip of 
the tongue, but those perceived by the throat, the 
sensation of which seems more like touch than 
taste ; so that gourmands do not pray that they may 
have a long tongue but a crane’s gullet, like Philo- 

13 xenus son of Eryxis.? It follows that broadly speaking profiigacy 
profligacy must be considered to be related to the Aapitahed 
objects of touch, and likewise it is with pleasures of from Incon- 
that sort that the profligate is concerned ; for tip- "°° 
pling and gluttony and lechery and gormandizing 
and the like all have to do with the sensations speci- 
fied, and these are the departments into which pro- 

14 fligacy is divided. But nobody is called profligate 
if he exceeds in regard to the pleasures of sight or 
hearing or smell; those errors we criticize without 
severe rebuke, and generally all the things in- 
cluded under the term ‘ lack of self-control’: the 
uncontrolled are not profligate, yet they are not 
temperate. 

15 Therefore the person of such a character as to 
be deficient in all the enjoyments which practically 
everybody must share and must enjoy, is insensitive 
(or whatever the proper term is), and he that ex- 

16 ceeds in them is profligate. For all people by nature 
enjoy these things, and conceive desires for them, 


> Mr. Hospitable, son of Mistress Belch—presumably a 
character in comedy. 
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a = —— 
ovk etaiv ode A€yovrat axdAacToL, od yap Umep- 
Baddover 7H xaipew paddrov 7 Set ruyydvovtes 
kat AvreioBar paAdAov 7) Set pr) Tvyydvovres: 008° 
avdAynrot, od yap €Adetmovot T@ xaipew 7 dAv 
metobat, dAAG waAdov brepBaAdovow. 

35 "Ezret 8” dorw daepBodr Kat eAeufus mepi adra, V 
djAov Gre Kai peodtns, Kal BeAtiorn abrn 7 ets, 
Kat dpdoty evavtia. wor’ ei} owdpootvn 7 
BeAtiorn és epi & 6 axddaoTos, 4 mEpi Ta 
nd€a Ta cipnpeva rev alcOnra@v peadrns awhpoatvy 
av ein, peodrns odca aKxodacias Kal avaobnotas: 

1281 b 7) 3° dmepBod) axodacia, 7 8’ edAeufus Hror 
avavupos 7 Tots elpnuévois dvduaor mpocayopevo- 
peévn. axpiBéotepov Sé mepi tot yevovs tev 18 
ndovav Eorat Staiperéov ev Tois Aeyopevous boTepov 
mept eyKpatelas Kal axpagias. 

5 Ill. Tov adrov 8€ tpomov Annréov kat epi l 
mpadrytros Kal xaXeornTos. Kal yap Tov mpGov 
wept Admnv thy amo Oupod yryvomevny spa@pev 
ovTa, TH mpds TavTnv eye mids. Sveypadapev 
de Kat avreMjKaper TH opyitw Kal yadeT@ Kal 
aypiw (mdvtra yap Ta rowdta rhs adris éorl 

10 duabecews) Tov dvdpaTodidyn Kai tov avdpynrov*: 
oxedov yap Taira pddota Kadobar Tods pnd’ ed’ 
Gots Set xevoupevous Tov Bvydv, GAAG mpoTmnAakt- 
Copevous edyep@s Kal tamewods mpdos Tas dXd- 
ywplas: €or. yap dvtikeipevov TH péev Taxd TO 


bo 


1 Sp.: dore.  *® Rae. (cf. 1220 b 38, 1921 a 17): dvdnrov. 








* dvadynro is thrown in as a possible synonym fer 
dvalaOyrot, see § 15. 

> Perhaps in a sentence lost at 1230 b 15. 

¢ See 1220 b 38, 1221 b 12-15. 
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without being or being called profligate, for they 
do not exceed by feeling more joy than they ought 
when they get them nor more pain than they ought 
when they do not get them; nor yet are they 
unfeeling,’ for they do not fall short in feeling joy 
or pain, but rather exceed. 

And since there are excess and deficiency in re- 
gard to these things, it is clear that there is also a 
middle state, and that this state of character is the 
best one, and is the opposite of both the others. 
Hence if temperance is the best state of character 
in relation to the things with which the profligate 
is concerned, the middle state in regard to the pleas- 
ant objects of sense mentioned will be Temperance, 
being a middle state between profligacy and in- 
sensitiveness : the excess will be Profligacy, and the 
deficiency will either be nameless or will be denoted 
by the terms mentioned.’ We shall have to define 
the class of pleasures concerned more exactly in our 
discussion of Self-control and Lack of Control later on. 

IiI. And also the nature of Gentleness and Harsh- 
ness must be ascertained in the same way. For we 
see that the term ‘ gentle’ is concerned with the 
pain that arises from passion—a man is gentle by 
being disposed in a certain way towards that pain. 
And in our diagram ° we opposed to the irascible 
and harsh and fierce man (for all such traits belong 
to the same. disposition) the slavish and spiritless 4 


2man; for these are perhaps the most usual words 


to denote those whose passion is not aroused even at 
all the things at which it ought to be, but who undergo 
insulting treatment readily and meet slights with 
humility ; since as opposed to feeling the pain that 


4 The mss, give ‘ slavish and senseless.’ 
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pddis, TH 8 Hpeua 7d adddpa, TH SE moddv 
Xpovov 70 dXtyov Aumeiofar Tadrny THY AdmY Hv 
KaAdotpev Oupdv. emei 8 womep Kal emt Tav 
a a ‘ ? af)? > | is A MA) 
dMwy eimoper, kal evtadl’ éorly dmepBodn Kat 
w « A A A ~ ta a € % 
EMeupes (6 ev yap xaderds Towobrds eoTw, 6 Kat 

cad ~ A 
Garrov Kai waGdAov macywr' Kai mAciw xpdvov Kal 
ae > > ~ ‘ ¢€ la 3 an A 3 A “~ 
67 ov det Kai omolots ov Se? cal emt modAdois, 
iJ > > a > , ~ a a 
6 8 dvdpar0dadys todvartiov), SHAov dru eore 
Tis Kal 6° wéaos THs dviadTyTos. émel ody HuapTy- 
pévar duddrepar ai eers exeivar, Pavepov Ort emt- 
ens 7 péon tovTwy ééis: ovTe yap mporEpet 
wy? id pe uw ss ~ 3 a wu 
of’ dorepiler, ovre ols ov Set dpyilerar ovre 

a ¢ 
ots Set ode dpyilerat. wor eet Kat mpadrns 4 
BeAtiorn eis wept raira ra maby eoriv, ein av 
kal % mpadrys meadTys TIS, Kal 6 mpGos péaos TOO 
xarcr0b Kal Tob dvdpamodasous. 

IV. “Kore 8€ Kal % peyadoypuyta Kai 4% peya- 
Aompérera Kat 7 eAcvPepidtys peodryres, H peEV 
éeAevdepidtns mept xpnudtwy KThow Kat dmoBoAny. 
6 pev yap KTHGEL per mdon paAdov xalipwr } Set 
> lod A de ee ~ a lal 
amoBokj S€ mdan Avmovpevos pGAdrov 7 Set 
7 ed ¢ > 3 ‘2 e nn n~ ye 
aveAevbepos, 6 8’ duddtepa arrov 7} Set dowros, 
e > ral ~ x 
6 8 dudw ws Set eAevOepios (rodro 8 Adyw 7d 
ws det, Kal emt rovTwy Kal emt t&v dAAwy, TO 
re i) / £, 3 la > A - 3 tal re + ? 
ws 6 Adyos 6 dpOds). émel 5° exetvor pév eiow ev 
¢ a MY > ? o ee r > \ 
bmepBodj Kat eAdeifber, Gov 8 ésyaTd eat, Kal 
pécov, Kal roiro BéAriorov, év 8€ mepl ExaoTov 

~ my re 
T@ etder 7d BéATLoTOv,avayKn Kal THv eAevepiornra 


1 6xal... méoxwv: olos kal... mdoxew Sp. 


2 {6} ? Rae. 





* i.e. half-way between excess and defect. 
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we call passion quickly, extremely or for a long time 
there is feeling it slowly, slightly, or for a short time. 
And since, as we said in the other cases, so here also 
there is excess and deficiency (for the harsh man is 
the sort of man that feels this,emotion too quickly, 
too long, at the wrong time, with the wrong kind of 
people, and with many people, while the slavish 
man is the opposite), it is clear that there is also some- 
body who is at the middle point in the inequality.¢ 


4 Since, therefore, both those states of character are 


— 


1 


wrong, it is clear that the state midway between them 
is right, for it is neither too hasty nor too slow- 
tempered, nor does it get angry with the people with 
whom it ought not nor fail to get angry with those 
with whom it ought. So that since the best state of 
character in regard to those feelings is gentleness, 
Gentleness also would be a middle state, and the 
gentle man would be midway between the harsh man 
and the slavish man. 

IV. Greatness of Spirit and Magnificence and 
Liberality are also middle states. Liberality is the 
mean in regard to the acquisition and expenditure 
of wealth. The man who is more pleased than he 
ought to be by all acquisition and more pained than 
he ought to be by all expenditure is mean, he that 
feels both feelings less than he ought is prodigal, 
and he that feels both as he ought is liberal (what I 
mean by ‘as he ought,’ both in this and in the other 


2 cases, is ‘ as right principle directs’). And since the 


two former characters consist in excess and de- 
ficiency, and where there are extremes there is also 
a mean, and that mean is best, there being a single 
best for each kind of action, a single thing, it neces- 
sarily follows that liberality is a middle state between 
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1231 b , ne > ( A 2 , ay 
HeooTnTa elvat dowTias Kat aveAevbepias epi 


7 ~ . > ra ~ A ‘ 
xXpnMaTwY KTioWw Kal dmoBodAnv. Siyds 5é€ 7Ta3 
Xpjpata A€yowev Kal riv xpnuariorixyy: % pev 

1232a yap Kal” atré xphos tod Krhwards eorw, olov 
Urodiparos % ipariov, 4 Sé Kata cuvpPeByKds 
peév, od pévtoe otTws ws dv et mis oTabya@ 
la ~ ¢€ é re LAN’ Ca ie a bs 
Xpyoaro 7H drodjpatt, add’ olov 4 ma@Anots Kai 
H picOwors: xpirat yap } Umddnpa! 6 bé dud-4 
5 dpyupos 6 mTepi 70 vopuopd éoTw éamovdaKws, TO 
d€ vopucpa TAS KTHGEwWS avTl THs KaTa GUUBeBNKOS 
xXpjoews €otw. 6 8 advedevOepos ein av? Kald 
dowros mepi tov Kata ocupBeBnKds tpdmov Tod 
XPNHaTiopod* Kat yap ént rod Kara pvow xpy- 
parionod thy avénow sidKer. o 8 dowTos 
> é ~ > a ¢€ > >? , A 
0 €Adeimer THY dvaykaiwy, 6 8 édevbepwos riv 
mepovoiay Sidwow. adrav 8€ rovrwy €tdn6 
Aeyovrat dvadépovra 7H paddov Kai Arrov epi 
rA t > Xr 50 Ao A 7 ‘\ 
Hopia’ oiov aveAevbepos PetdwAds Kai KipPie Kat 
aiaxpoKepdns, perdwAds pev ev 7H pty mpotecOat, 
aicxpoxepins 8° ev 7@ otiodv mpootecOar, Kippe 
15 8€ 6 agdddpa epi piKpa Siatevdpevos, mapadoyio- 
THs S€ Kal dnoorepnTns 6 dducos Kat’ aveevbepiav: 
Kal Tob dowrov woatrws Aadixrns pév 6 ev TO 
ardkrws dvadicxew, dddytatos Sé 6 ev 7H py) 
bropevew tiv ad Aoyopod Avanv. 
V. Ilepi 5€ peyadowvyias ex ta&v Tois peyado- 
, > a a , ry ¢ 3 
20 pvyors arrodiSopevwy Sel Stopicat 7 idiov. wamep 


=I 


—_ 


1 <9> brbdnua Rac. (brodipare Vic., brodjuare <p brddnua> 
Sus.): vrodjparos aut -ra. 2 vil. av ety. 3 Bz.: air. 








2 Of. Pol. 1., 1257 a 14, where the use of a shoe for sale is 
included with its use for wear under xpjots Kad aid, but dis- 
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prodigality and meanness as regards getting and 
3 parting with wealth. But the terms ‘ wealth’ and 
“art of wealth’ we use in two senses, since one 
way of using an article of property, for example 
a shoe or a cloak, is proper to the article itself,* 
another is accidental, though not as using a shoe for 
a weight would be an accidental use of it, but for 
example selling it or letting it on hire, for these uses 
4do employ it as a shoe. The covetous man is the 
party whose interest centres on money, and money 
is a thing of ownership instead of accidental use. 
5 But the mean man might be even prodigal in 
regard to the accidental mode of getting wealth, 
inasmuch as it is in the natural acquisition of wealth 
that he pursues increase. The prodigal man lacks 
necessities, but the liberal man gives his super- 
6 fluity. And of these classes themselves there are 
species designated as exceeding or deficient in 
respect of parts of the matter concerned: for 
example, the stingy man, the skinflint and the profit- 
eer are mean—the stingy in not parting with 
money, the profiteer i in accepting anything, the skin- 
flint is he who is very excited about small sums ; 
also the man who offends by way of meanness is a 
7 false reckoner and a cheat. Similarly ‘ prodigal’ 
includes the spendthrift who is prodigal in un- 
regulated spending and the reckless man who is 
prodigal in not being able to endure the pain of 
— calculation. 
1) V. On the subject of Greatness of Spirit we must 
“define its characteristic from the attributes of the 


tinguished from it as o'x dpoiws xa6’ aird, because not its 
olkela xpiows, ov yap dddayis evexa yéyovev. The term xp7para 
itself denotes to the Greek ear ‘ useful things.’ 
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yap kal Ta dada (a) Kata tiv yerTrviaow Kal 
Spowornra pexpe Tov AavOaver! (Stagepovra )® 
méppw mpotovta, Kat mept THY peyahoyuxtay TavTo 
up Benker. 516 eviore ot evavrio. Tob avrob 2 
dyrimovobvTat, olov 6 dowros Td erevbepicn wat é 


25 avbadys TO oepvd kat ) Bpacds 7@ dvd pei eit 


yap Kal mrept TAUTA Kai Gpopot péexpt TW0s, womrep 
6 dvdpetos ak lg KwWouvwr Kal 6 Opacvs, 
GAN 6 pev wde o 8 ade" ratrTa o€ Suabeper 
mheiorov. eon dé Tov peyaddyuxov Kara THY 3 
Tod dvdpatos mpoonyopiay, worep ev peyeBer TWh 


30 fuyhs Kal Suvdyrer." Wore Kal TH oepv@ Kal TH 
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peyahompened 6 Opovos elvar Soxe?, dre? Kat mdoats 
rats dperais dicodoubetv gaiverar. kal yap Tod 
opbés Kpivau Ta peydaa Kal puxpa TOV ayabar 
emaverov" Sone? be TAOT civat peydna a dwwKer 
6 THY Kpatiorny éxwv ew mepl TA owbra" 7€a, 
7 be peyahopuxia Kpatiorn. Kpivet 8’ 4 mepls 
ExaoTov apeTr) 70 petlov Kal 70 é€AatTov opbas, 
amep’ o Pporipos a av xehevoete Kal 7 dpery,” ware 
émeobat abr macas Tas dperds, } wdTHy execbat 
macais. 

"Et Soxet peyadoyixov elvar TO KatappovnreKov 6 
elvat. éxdorn 8” dpery Karagpovntixovs Tovel TAY 
mapa Tov Adyov psyddew, oiov dvd peta’ Sdveav 
(neva yap hyetobar” ovevat elvae TaY aloxpav 
kat 7AROos od wav doBepdv), kal addpwv jAdovav 

tn i 2 Cas.: rod \avOdvev. 5 Rac. 
ani urd pews, 5 Sus.: ére. 
® roaira Ric.: roatr’ elvac (e priore linea). 
i Kddamep ? Sp. 
H <rocairy> dpery vel 4 Ppdvyos ? Rac. 
 dvdpetos st 10 jyeic Oar (cf. 1233 a 31) add. Sol. 
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great-spirited man. Tor just as in the other cases 
of things that, owing to their affinity and similarity 
up to a point, are not noticed to differ when they 
advance further, the same has happened about great- 

2 ness of spirit. Hence sometimes the opposite char- 
acters claim the same quality, for instance the ex- 
travagant man claims to be the same as the liberal, 
the self-willed as the proud, the daring as the brave ; 
for they are concerned with the same things, and 
also are neighbours up to a point, as the brave man 
can endure dangers and so can the daring man, but 
the former in one way and the latter in another, and 

3 that makes a very great difference. And we use the 
term “ great-spirited ’ according to the designation 
of the word, as consisting in a certain greatness or 
power of spirit. So that the great-spirited man 
seems to resemble both the proud man and the 
magnificent, because greatness of spirit seems to go 

4 with all the virtues also. For it is praiseworthy to 
judge great and small-goods rightly ; and those 
goods seem great which a man pursues who possesses 
the best state of character in relation to such pleas- 

5 ures, and greatness of spirit is the best. And the 
virtue concerned with each thing judges rightly the 
greater and the smaller good, just as the wise man 
and virtue would bid, so that all the virtues go with 
it, or it goes with all the virtues. 

6 Again, it is thought characteristic of the great- Indifferent 
spirited man to be disdainful. Each virtue makes ae 
men disdainful of things irrationally deemed great : 
for example, courage makes a man disdainful of 
dangers, for he thinks that to consider danger a great 
matter is a disgraceful thing, and that numbers are not 
always formidable ; and the sober-minded man dis- 
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1282 b 
peydAwy Kat moAAdy, Kal ehevdépios Xpndre. 
peyadoysyov dé Tobro doxet efvar’ dua TO mept 7 
6 diya. omovddlew Kat rabra peydra, Kal ovy 
é re doxet érépw Twit. Kat waMov a av ppovriaerer 
aviyp peyaddyuxos Tt Boxer evi omovdaiw 7) moA- 
Aois Tots Tvyxydvovaw, womep "Avridaav edn 
mpos ’Aydbwva carefingropevos® Ty atroAoyiav 
emawéoavra. kal TO 6Alywpov Tod pHeyadoyixou 
10 pddvor” civat mados iio. mdAw mept Tysms Kal 8 
Tob Civ Kat wAovrou, wept dv omovddlew doKxotow 
ot dvbpwrroe, ovbev pporriten® meplt TOV day mh 
mept Tes” kai Aumotr’ av® dr ysalopevos Kal adpxo- 
prevos U0 dvagiou, kat xaiper pddvora. Tuyxdvev. 
Otre prev ody Sdfeev av évavriws exe, 709 
15 yap elvat Te pddvora mepi TyLnY Kal Katadpovn- 
TiKoV elvat TOV TOAAGY Kat 5déqs" oby oporoyetabar. 
bet 5é TobTO dvoptoavras cimeiv. €ort yap TYLY 10 
kat pucpda Kal peydhy dix@s- ui] yap TH b70 ToMAay 
TOV TuxdvTo 7 Katt inc? rév agiav Néyov, Kat 
20 wdAw 7a emt ri 7 Tyat) Suageper- peydhy yap 
od TH mre Tov Tupebyr ony oboe TH To povov, 
dda. kat TO tysta” efvar- 7H dAnbeta Se Kai af 
dpxai Kat rddAa ayaba Tua Kat déva omovdis 
Taira doa peydva aAnO@s eoriv, ware Kat apeT 


1 clvat add. Rac,: rotro doxe? aut doxe? Tovro. 

2 Rac: dr: edd. 3 ruxodew Cas. 
4 vil, xarepevopéevws. 5 ppovrite: Cas. 
& Thick (vel NuwnPjoera): AuvTnOHooT dv. 

7 elvac Tis Tay woddGv Sdkns ? (wal om. I’) Rac. 

8 Ric: 4. 9 bd ? Ric.: 7@ dro. 

10 Sol. (rivia ? Ric): replar. 








* A variant reading gives ‘as A. said to A. when he in- 
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dains great and numerous pleasures, and the liberal 
7man wealth. But the reason why this is thought 
characteristic of the great-spirited man is because of 
his caring about few things and those great ones, 
and not about whatever somcbody else thinks. 
And a great-spirited man would consider more what 
one virtuous man thinks than what many ordinary 
people think, as Antiphon after his condemnation 
said to Agathon when he praised his speech for his 
defence. And a feeling thought to be specially 
characteristic of the great-spirited man is disdain. 

8 On the other hand, as to the accepted objects of put loves 
human interest, honour, life, wealth, he is thought to hero 
care nothing about any of them except honour ; it 
would grieve him to be dishonoured and ruled by 
someone unworthy, and his greatest joy is to obtain 
honour. 

9 Thus he might therefore be thought inconsistent, 
on the ground that to be specially concerned about 
honour and to be disdainful of the multitude and of 

10 reputation do not go together. , But in saying this or the noble 
we must distinguish. Honour is small or great in kind. 
two ways: it differs in being conferred either by 
many ordinary people or by persons of consideration, 
and again it differs in what it is conferred for, since 
its greatness does not depend only on the number or 
the quality of those who confer it, but also on its 
being honourable ; and in reality those offices and 
other good things are honourable and worthy of 
serious pursuit that are truly great, so that there is 
sincerely praised his defence.’ For Antiphon’s indictment 
as a leader in the revolution of the Four Hundred at Athens 
see Thue. viii. 68. Agathon is presumably the tragig poet, 


sce Plato’s Symposium. The anccdote is not recorded else- 
where. 5 p 
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os 3 \ yw “~ 2 ~ \ A , A > wo 
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~ > ~ 
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> ‘ A A é/ > > / A A , 
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kai déiov elvaw® tyAKkovTwy Kal dfodv éavTov 
tovTwy, €ao7t 8 avdradw mpos éxdrepa, adta@v- 6 
35 fev yap dv eln tovodTos olos akvos wy peukp@v 
me a ~ ral 
peydAwy* dévobv éavrav trav éevripwy ayabav, 6 
d€ d£ios wv peydAwy dktoin dv puxpdv éavrdv. 
-. ‘I = La ~ ye > 2 ~ ¢ a 
6 pev obv a£vos pixpav, peydArwy § aéia@v éavror, 13 
* 
pextos: avéntov yap Kat od Kaddv 76 Tapa THY 
2) mae , \ \ Loe ” * 
agiav’ ruyydvew. pexros S€ Kal datis G&tos av 
1233 a UrrapyovTwy avT@ T&V TowwvTwY pweTexew pu} atLot 
€ / ~ 
éavtdv. Acimetar Sé evraifa évavtios rovrows 14 
E. wi ia “ a , Bd a * A 
dpupotépos dotis wv dktos peydAwy a&wot adres 
fod 3 a“ 
éavTov TovTwY, Kal Tolodtds éatw olos d&vobv® 
11: @orep. 2 of add. Sol. 
3% elvat (vel etval reva) Ric.: Teva, 
4 [weyddwr] ? Rae. 


5 atlay <atvoiyra vel oféuevor vel xavvotpevov> Ric. 
® olov décot Ric. (ofos aétot Sp.). 





* See a 39. bdeeoalle dT He 
* Perhaps the lecturer points to a diagram (Solomon). 
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no goodness without greatness ; owing to which each 

of the virtues seems to make men great-spirited in _ 

regard to the things with which that virtue is con- 

cerned, as we said. But nevertheless there is a 

single virtue of greatness of spirit side by side with 

the other virtues, so that the possessor of this virtue 

must be termed great-spirited in a special sense. 

And since there are certain goods which are in some 

eases honourable and in others not, according to 

the distinction made before,’ and of goods of this 

sort some are truly great and others small, and some 

men deserve and claim the former, it is among 

these men that the great-spirited man must be 

12 looked for. And there are necessarily four varieties Four 
of claim: it is possible to deserve great things and (juind'* 
to claim them as one’s desert ; and there are smal] honour. 
things and a man may deserve and claim things of - 
that size; and as regards each of these two classes 
of things the reverse is possible—one man may be 
of such a character that although deserving small 
things he claims great ones—the goods held in high 
honour, and another man though deserving great 

13 things may claim small ones, Now the man worthy 
of small things but claiming great ones is blame- . 
worthy, for it is foolish and not fine to obtain what ~ 
does not correspond to one’s deserts. And he also 
is blameworthy who though worthy of such things 
does not deem himself worthy to partake of them 

14 although they are available for him. But there is Definition of _ 
left here © the man who is the opposite of both of wat 
these, who being worthy of great things claims them 
as his desert,? and is of such a character as to deem 


1 


— 


4 The Greek phrase combines the senses of rating one’s 
deserts high and asserting one’s claims. 
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“a ~ A fal 
5obv Tepl TYAS alpeow Kal xphow Kal Tav GA- 
~ ~ , e 
Awy ayabav Tdv évtiwy apiorn €ori diadeaus 7 
A a> 
peyadowvyia Kal od mept 7a xpHousa,' Kal TobT 
L} I a ‘4 a os 4 her Le 
amodiSopev TH peyaddoypuxw,’ da de kat 7) wecorys 
Va 3? ‘fs OnA ca 1 Xr , 
[atrn} erawetwrary, diAov ott Kal 7 peyadodvyia 
~ ve 
peecotys av ein. Tay 8 évavTiwy, woTep dteypa- II 
e 4 > ‘ 4 > lol ig 4 > ~ , 
10 Paper, 7 pev emt TO aktoby éavTov ayalav weyaAwv 
avdgévav dvra yxavvdrns (Tods TovovTous yap xav- 
Lg oe f yw ” = 2 
vous Aéyomev Goot peydAwy otovrar aEvoe civat ovK 
wy e A 4 4 La wy 4 > ~ c ») 
dvres), 7 Se mEpi TO dEvov dvTa pH akvody eavTov 
peydrAwy puxpopuxla (uikpdyuyos* yap elvar doxet 
doris UrapydvTwy 80 a buKaiws dv akiotro pH 
> ~ A , € , og 3 3 , A 
15 G€tot pnOevos peydAouv éavrdv), wor avayKn Kal 
‘ 
Thy peyadowpuylav elvar peoornta yauvdTynTos Kat 
puxpopvylas. 6 O€ TéTapTros THY Sd.optobEervTwr | 
ovre méurav exTos ovTe peyaddoruyos, epi 
ovdev ay exov® péyebos: odre yap aktos ore aktot 
, ‘ > > , Le , na 
peydAwy, 610 ov évayrios: Kaito. do€evey av 
a A 
20 €vavriov elvar TH peydAwy afvov ovTa peydAwy TO 
pucpOv ovra dévov purp@v® a€vody éavrdv. ovk } 
Ww > 2 a > AZ rol A LS 4A e 
éo7t & évavrios obde’ T@ preuTrros elvar, ws yap 6 
1 ob repl 7a xphoiua hic Ric.: post drodtdopev. 
2 Bris rov peyaddyuyxov. e"aee 
# Fr.: pcxpoyvyov. 


5 ay exov Rac. (exer dv Sus.): xr. 
* yuxpdv add. Sus. 7 Sp.: ole. 


* Or, emending the text, ‘ and is as worthy as he claims 
to be. 
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himself worthy: he is praiseworthy, and he is in 


15 the middle between the two. Since, therefore, great- 


ness of spirit is the best disposition in relation to the 
choice and the employment of honour and of the other 
good things that are esteemed, and not in relation 
to useful things, and since we assign this to the 
great-spirited man, and since also at the same time 
the middle state is most praisew orthy, it is clear that 
even greatness of spirit must be a middle state. 


16 And of the opposites as shown in our diagram, the 


17 


18 


one in the direction of deeming oneself worthy of 
great goods when one is not worthy is vanity (for 
the sort of men that fancy themselves worthy of 
great things though they are not we call vain), and 
the one that is concerned with not deeming oneself 
worthy of great things when one is worthy of them 
is smallness of spirit (for if a man does not think 
himself worthy of anything great although he pos- 
sesses qualities which would justly make him con- 
sidered worthy of it, he is thought small-spirited) ; 
so that it follows that greatness of spirit is a middle 
state between vanity and smallness of spirit. But 
the fourth of the persons in our classification is 
neither entirely reprehensible nor is he great- 
spirited, as he is concerned with nothing possessing 
greatness, for he neither is nor thinks himself worthy 
of great things ; owing to which he is not the op- 
posite of the man of great spirit. Yet thinking 
oneself worthy of small things when one is worthy 
of small things might be thought the opposite of 
thinking oneself worthy of great ones when one is 
worthy of great ones; but he is not opposite to the 
great-spirited man because he is not blameworthy 


bo 


845 


Vanity. 


Modest Self- 
esteem, 


ARISTOTLE 
1233 a 
Adyos KeAcver & Exel: Kal Oo atrds eoTe TH poe TO 
peyadorixen dy yap agvov, TouTwy a&tovow abrovs 
duipeo. kal 6 peev yerour’ av peyaroybuxos, dfwdoe 19 
25 yap dv é€otlw dévos: 6 Oe pu powpuxos, 6s drrap- 
xovTwy bre peyddwy Kara Tinh dyabey odK 
ascot, Tl av emote’ et aK pay | dgvos 7 Wv; 7 yap 
avs peydAwy ag ucv xadvos hv,’ H ert eAarrévay. 
510 Kat ovbels a av etrrot Hucpoyuxov el Ts jeérouKos 20 
Ov dpxew ra afvot éavtov aan dmetket, add’ ei 
30 eS peas @v Kal Hyovpevos peéya elvar TO dpxew. 
"Hort 5€ Kal 6 peyaompemns od mept Hy 1 
a mpagw kal ampoaipeaw, dAAa THY ba- 
mavyy, el py mov Kata perapopav Adyopiev™ dvev 
b€ Samdvns peyadom pereva ovK éorw, TO pev yap 
35 mpérrov ev KOopL@ eoTlv, 6 8¢ Kdg}L0s ovK ek TOV 
TuxsvTeny dvahwopdron, dAN’ év dbrepBody trav 
dvayKatwv eotiv. 6 dy év peydrn Samdvy Too 
mpérrovros peyeBous MpoatperiKds, Kat Tis Toatrns 
peecornTos Kal emt 7h Toatry dov7° Opextuxds, 
jeyadompens. 6 8 en 73 peilov Kat Tapa pédos 3 
1233 b dvaivupos™ od pyv adN éxova’ Twa yeitviacw 
ovs Kadotoi tives dmeipoxddous Kal caddKwvas. 


11: efrot. 2 Mb: ef Pb, 
3 Gy om. Mb: ef yap Meydhuy afiay <abrov dvditov> av Sp. 
4 post #v Iacunam Sus. 
5 adda Thy Samrdvny infra post \éyouev Ric. 
5 Sardvy ? Ric. % Casi: exer. 


2 





e The ms. reading hardly gives a sense. An emendation 
gives ‘ for if he conceitedly thought himself worthy of great 
things when unworthy,’ and supposes a gap in the text before 
the following words. 

> A probable emendation. substitutes ‘ expenditure’ for 
‘pleasure.’ 
« The ms. text gives ‘he has a certain set of neighbours 
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either, for his character is as reason bids, and in 
nature he is the same as the great-spirited man, for 
both claim as their desert the things that they are 
19 worthy of. And he might become great-spirited, Mean- 
for he will claim the things that he is worthy of ; HOE stn 
whereas the small-spirited man, who when great 
goods corresponding to his worth are available does 
not think himself worthy of them,—what would he 
have done if his deserts were small? For either he 
would have conceitedly thought himself worthy of 
20 great things, or of still less. Hence nobody would 
call a man small-spirited for not claiming to hold 
office and submitting to authority if he is a resident 
-~ alien, but one would do so if he were of noble birth 
_/and attached great importance to office. 
1) VI. The Magnificent Man also (except in a case Magnit- 
j when we are using the term metaphorically) is not “"* 
' concerned with any and every action and purposive 
choice, but with expenditure. Without expenditure 
there is no magnificence, for it is what is appro- 
priate in ornament, and ornament does not result 
from any chance expenditure, but consists in going 
2 beyond the merely necessary. Therefore the mag- 
nificent man is the man who purposively chooses 
the appropriate greatness in great expenditure, and 
who even on the occasion of a pleasure? of this 
3 nature aims at this sort of moderation. There is Its excess 
no name denoting the man who likes spending to oon, 
excess and inappropriately ; however the persons 
whom some people call tasteless and swaggering 
have a certain affinity to him.° For instance if a 


whom some people call .. .°: but ye:rviacts is abstract at 


1232 a 21 and Pol.i., 1257 a2. Its concrete use in later Greek, 
“neighbourhood ’=‘set of neighbours’ (Plutarch, etc.) has 
led to corruption here. 
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a, el els pdpov damavay tis tod ayamnrod, 
mAovatos wy, Soxel mpémew EavT@ TovavTnv KaTa- 
oKeuny otav" dyabodayovaras éoTL@vTt, obros 
5 pev puKkpompem7s, 6 d€ ToLovTOUS Sexopevos € exetvas 

pn 8d&ns xdpw pide oe efovotay Gpoios TO 
cadakwr, 6 b€ Kar agiay Kat ws 6 Adyos | jeyado- 
mpems TO yap mpérrov Kar’ déiav eariv: ovbev 
yap mpémer TOV Tapa Thy ag tay det be mpémov £ 
<xab? Exacrov )* elvau: wat yap Tod mparrovros® 
Kar’ dgiav, Kal mepl év' Kal mept 0, olov mept olkérou 
10 yapwov Erepov 76 | mpemov Kal mept epopeevou' rat 
avT@, elimep earl’ tocoirov 7) Tovodtov, olov THY 
Bewpiay ovK wovTo® OcproroKdret mpéeTrew Hv érroun- 
oaTO ’Odvpriate, dua hata mpotmdpgacav Tamewo- 
THTO, adda Kiwwve. 6 0° dws ervyev éxywy mpos 
THY dgiay ovfets’ rovTwr. 
15 Kat er éAcvBepidrnros WoavTws €oTt yap Tts 
ovr’ eAevbepios ov7’ dvehevBepos.* 
VIL. Lyedov dé Kal trav dAAwy € éxaora Tv qepl 1 
To 400s emauver Bv Kai pexra@y 74 pev bTrepBodrat 
TO _Meipers To be peoornrés elou mabyricat, 
olov 6 POovepos Kal 6° emiyaipéxaxos. Kal’ as 
20 yap ees A€yovrar, 6 ev POdvos 76 AvmEtaban eat 


a 


1 Rac.: olov. 2 Tac. 

3 Bus. : mpémovzos, 4 Tac.: kal wpérov. 

® écrit? Tac.: éml, (earl rogobros Kat rowbros, aut elmep earl 
Tosobror xal roobrov tr. supra post 9 wepl 6 Ric.) 

8 Sp. (vel gero . - .comici nomine omisso): geo. 

7 oddels I': 6 ovddeis. 


8 Cas.: Tis ws éXevbdpos brav édebOepos. 
et: add. Rac. 





2D 4.6, persons who only drink the formal toast (* Here’s to 
Good Luck ’), with which dinner ended. 
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rich man spending moncy on the wedding of a 
favourite thinks it fitting for him to have the sort 
of arrangements that would be fitting when enter- 
taining abstainers,? he is shabby, while one who 
entertains guests of that sort after the manner of 
a wedding feast, if he does not do it for the sake 
of reputation or to gain an office, resembles the 
swaggerer ; but he that entertains suitably and as 
reason directs is magnificent, for the fitting is the 
suitable, as nothing is fitting that is unsuitable. 

4 But it must be fitting in each particular, that is, 
in suitability to the agent and to the recipient and 
to the oceasion—for example, what is fitting at the 
wedding of a servant is not what is fitting at that of 
a favourite ; and it is fitting for the agent himself, 
if it is of an amount or quality suitable to him— 
for example people thought that the mission that 
Themistocles conducted to Olympia was not fitting 
for him, because of his former low station, but would 

5 have been for Cimon.® But he who is casual in 
regard to the question of suitability is not in any of 

_. these classes. 
) Similarly in regard to liberality : a man may be 

‘ ) neither liberal nor illiberal. 

ji VII. Generally speaking the other praiseworthy moderate 
and blameworthy states of character also are ex- cag 
cesses or deficiencies or middle states, but in respect States of 
of an emotion: for instance, the envious man and *'"* 
the malicious. For—to take the states of character 
after which they are named—Envy means being 4 


» The story of Themistocles at the Olympic festival incur- 
ring disapproval by vying with Cimon in the splendour of 
his equipment and entertainments is told by, Plutarch, Vit. 
Them. 5. 
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ARISTOTLE 


Tots Kar (agiav ev mparrovaty éorw, TO b€ TOO 

emxauperdKov mdBos éotiv' avo dvebvupov, aN’ 

6 é€xwv dHArds €ort’ 7@ xalpew* ais Tapa TV 

agiav KaKompaytars jéoos dé Toure 6 vepeon~ 2 
TUKOS, Kal 6 éxddovy ot dpxator Ty veeow, TO 

AvreioBa bev emt tals Tapa, balla agiav Kako- 

Tpaylaus Kat edmpaylats, xalpew o émt tais a€taus* 

810 Kat Bedv olovrat elvat Thy vépeow. 

A®as 5é peadrys dvaicxvvrias Kal Karamhngews: 3 
O poev yap pndepuds fpovrilwy dofns dvatoxvvTos, 
o 6é maons opotws KkatamAn€, o b€ THs TeV 
pawopevwv emuetk ay adnwwy. 

Diria de peodTns exOpas kal KoAaketas* 6 pev 4 
yap edxepas dmavra mpos Tas émBupias OpiaAav 
Kodak, 6 0€ Tpos amdoas dvruxpoveny dex OnruKos, 
6 b¢ pay" ™pos aTracav pdovny unr’ aKodovbay pyr 
dvrireivuv, GdAd mpos To davduevov BéArioToy, 
didros. 

Uepvorns be jeoorns avBadseias Kal apeoKelas’ 5 
6 pev yap pndev mpos erEpov Cav adda® Kara- 
ppovntiKos avbddys, 6 b€ maya mpos dAAov Kat’ 
mdvro eAdrre dpeoKos, 6 de Ta lev Ta dé py, 
Kal mpos Ttovs agious obrws éxwr, cepves. 

‘0 oe adn Ons Kal dmobs, 6 ov KaAobow avbéxacrov, 6 
[eos TOU elpwvos Kal dAalovos: 6 bev yep emt Ta 
Xelpo al! adrod pevdduevos p11) dyvodiv eipwv, 6 
8° emi ra BeAtiw ddaldv, 6 8 as exer, adnbis 

1 gor Sp.: él rd, 2 dori Cas.: éi. 
3 6 xalpuv Ric. 4 a) Sp.: pare. 
5 dda T': om. codd. (nonnulli dxarappovnrixds). 
8 cal Sp.: 4 «al. 


i” 


@ ‘The man who calls each thing itself, 7.e. what it really 
is, calls a spade a spade, 
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pained at people who are deservedly prosperous, 
while the emotion of the malicious man is itself 
nameless, but the possessor of it is shown by his 

2 feeling joy at undeserved adversities ; and midway 
between them is the righteously indignant man, 
and what the ancients called Righteous Indignation 
—feeling pain at undeserved adversities and pro- 
sperities and pleasure at those that are deserved ; 
henee the idea that Nemesis is a deity. 

3 Modesty is a middle state between Shamelessness 
and Bashfulness: the man who pays regard to 
nobody’s opinion is shameless, he who regards 
everybody’s is’ bashful, he who regards the opinion 
of those who appear good is modest. 

4 Friendliness is a middle state between Animosity 
and Flattery; the man who aceommodates himself 
readily to his associates’ desires in everything is a 
flatterer, he who runs counter to them all shows 
animosity, he who neither falls in with nor resists 
every pleasure, but falls in with what seems to be the 
best, is friendly. 

5 Dignity is a middle state between Self-will and 
Obsequiousness. A man who in his conduet pays 
no regard at all to another but is contemptuous 
is self-willed ; he. who regards another in everything 
and is inferior to everybody is obsequious ; he who 
regards another in some things but not in others, 
and is regardful of persons worthy of regard, is 
dignified. 

6 ‘he truthful and sincere man, ealled ‘ downright,’¢ 
is midway between the dissembler and the charlatan. 
He that wittingly makes a false statement against 
himself that is depreciatory is a dissembler, he that 
exaggerates his merits is a eharlatan, he that speaks 
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kat Kal? “Opmpor TETVYELEVOS” Kal dAws 6 ev piA- 
adnOns, ot b€ purorpevdeis.” 

"Kore Oe Kal } evrparrehia peodtns, Kal 6 ev- 
tpdae)os péoos Too dypotKov kal Svorpamedou 
Kal Tob Bepod dxov. warep yap mept Tpodiy 6 
oucxos Tob Tappa'you Siadeper TO O pe pnbev 7 7 
dhtya Kat xaherrds mpoatecBan, 6 6 8é mdvra edxepas, 
ovTw Kal 6 dypouKos éxet mpos TOV poprucay kal 
Bwpordxov- 6 pev yap ovbev yehotov aAN’ ey yare- 
TOS mpooterat, 6 oe mdvra. edxep@s Kat Toews. 
det 8 ovddérepoy, ad TH pev Ta be pn, Kal Kara 
Adyov: obros 3s o evrpdmedos. 7 e dnddeges uy) 
atty A TE yap edrpameAia of] Tovavrn, Kal H7), yp 
petadéporres A€youev, émetkeoTarn ees, kal 7 
peecotns emrauvern, Ta 8 dxpa pexrd. ovons de 
durrijs Tis edrpamedias 4 peev yap ev T@ yatpew 
éort TO yehoiw, Katt TO ets abrov doy F ToLoval, 
dv év Kat 70 oKGypa €oTtv, 4 e ev TQ " SévacBau 
Tovadra mopilecBat), erepa pe <low djAwn, 4 apl- 
prepa pevrat pecdrntes: Kal yap o Suvdpevos® 
rovabra mopilecBar eg olous* jodjoerau 0 ev 
Kptvanv Kav els abrov # 70 yedoiov, péoos éorae 
Tou poprixod kal rob yuypod. 6 8 Spos_ odTos 
Bedriv 7 7 76 pa Avmnpov elvat TO Aexbev TO oKen- 
mropevep Grr Srroupody" paMov yap bet TH ev 
peaornrt dvrt dpéaKew: odTOs yap Kpivet ed. 


1 Rac.: 6 6é piroperdis. 
2 adn’ # Rac. (4 Sp).: adda, 3 oadd, Fr. 
4 kal <8) Kaid ? Rac. S¥Syiee oe Suvdpevor. 
® Rac.: dcois. 7 6 add, Fr. pip add, Cas. 





* The term edrpdredXos means literally * able to turn easily,’ 
versatile; it denotes both ‘witty’ and ‘ easy-going.’ 
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of himself as he is is truthful and in Homer’s phrase 
“sagacious’’; and in general the one is a lover of 
truth and the others lovers of falsehood. 

7  Wittiness* also is a middle state, and the witty | 
man is midway between the boorish or stiff man and 
the buffoon. For just as in the matter of food the 
squeamish man differs from the omnivorous in that 
the former takes nothing or little, and that reluc- 
tantly, and the latter accepts everything readily, 
so the boor stands in relation to the vulgar man 
or buffoon—the former takes no joke except with 
difficulty, the latter accepts everything easily and 
with pleasure. Neither course is right : one should 
allow some’things and not others, and on principle, 

8 —that constitutes the witty man. ‘The proof of the 
formula is the same as in the other cases: wittiness 
of this kind (not the quality » to which we apply the 
term in a transferred sense) is a very becoming sort 
of character, and also a middle state is praiseworthy, 
whereas extremes are blameworthy. But as there 
are two kinds of wit (one consisting in liking a joke, 
even one that tells against oneself if it is funny, for 
instance a jeer, the other in the ability to produce 
things of this sort), these kinds of wit differ from one 

9 another, but both are middle states ; for a man who 
can produce jokes of a sort that will give pleasure 
to a person of good judgement even though the 
laugh is against himself will be midway between the 
vulgar man and the frigid. This is a better definition 
than that the thing said must not be painful to the 
victim whatever sort of man he may be—rather, it 
must give pleasure to the man in the middle position, 
since his judgement is good. 

> Viz. Bwporoxta, ‘buffoonery,’ V.#. 1128 a 15. 
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1234 “Kore 8° evavTicsTepov Tots dixpots TO péoov 7 
exeiva dAAjAots, dudTL TO ev eT OvdETEpOU yivE- 

P ~ A A 4 > PA 4 ee. 

Tat avTay, TA O€ TOAAdKLS eT’ GAARAWY, Kat ELoL 
éviore of adrot OpacvdeiAo1, Kal Ta ev owTor TA 
dé dveAevOepor, Kal dws dvdpaor KaKaS" érav pev 

5 yap Karas. dvebpanor dow, péco. yivovrat, ev TH 
péow yep eori mas 7a axpa. 

Ai & évavtimoes od Soxotow trapxew Tots 
La A A 4 e é = ‘ 3 > € A 
dxpois mpos TO péoov Opoiws auddtepar, GAN’ ore 

\y > t bi ie A > ” mM 
pev Kal” dzepBodjy ore dé Kar’ édAcupw. airia 
dé Ta Te mpara pnGevra 8vo, dduyorys TE, olov 

10 Tay Tpos Td. HO€a. dvaroOnre, Kai ore ef’ 6 dap 
Tdvopev .GAAov, Toto evavTubTepov elvas SoKEt’ TO | 


1 kal add. Rac. 


] 





* Not in #.#., but cf. NE. vi. 1144 b 1-17. 

* Truthfulness and mendacity contribute to wisdom and 
folly as véuects and d6dvos do to dcxacoovvn and déexla, and 
aldds (and dvaideia) to oot ney (and axo\agla). 

© Of, 1222 a 22-b 4. 
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10 All these middle states, though praiseworthy, are 
not virtues, nor are the opposite states vices, for they 
do not involve purposive choice ; they are all-in the 
classification of the emotions, oa each of them is an 

11 emotion. But because they are natural they con- 
tribute to the natural virtues; for, as will be said 
in what follows,* each virtue exists both naturally 
and otherwise, that is, in conjunction with thought. 

12 Therefore envy contributes to injustice (for the 
actions that spring from it affect another person), 
and righteous indignation to justice, and modesty to 
temperance (owing to which people even define tem- 
perance as a species of emotion), and the sincere and 
false are respectively wise and foolish.? 

13 And the mean is more opposed to the extremes 
than the extremes are to one another, because the 
mean does not occur in combination with either ex- 
treme, whereas the extremes often do occur in 
combination with one another, and sometimes the 
same men are venturesome cowards, or extravagant 
in some things and illiberal in others, and in general 

14 not uniform in a bad way—for when men lack uni- 
formity in a good way, this results in men of the 
middle characters, since the mean contains both 
extremes. 

The opposition existing between the mean and 
the extremes does not seem to be the same in the 
case of both the extremes, but sometimes the greater 
opposition is by way of excess, sometimes by way 

15 of deficiency. The causes of this are partly the two 
first mentioned,’ rarity (for example, the rarity of 
people insensitive to pleasant things) and the fact 
that the error to which we are more prone seems 

16 more opposite to the mean, and thirdly the fact that 
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A , o 4 ¢ of = > tA , 
5€ Tpitov, Ort TO dpordrepov Arrov évavriov daive- 
Tat, olov mémovbe 76 Opdoos mpos TO Odpaos* Kat 
dowtta mpdos eAevbepioTnra. 

Tlepi péev obv tOv dAkwy dperdv ray émawerdv 

” ’ A A if vw / 
elpytar axeddv, mepl 5é€ dtxatoadvns 4dn AeKTEov. 


1 7d Odpoos rpds Td Opdcos MD» (sed cf. 1220 b 39): 7d Odpoos 
(potius 6pacos Rac.) wpds Thy dvépelav Bz. 


* Or, ‘ confidence’; but perhaps the Greek should be 
altered to give ‘ courage.’ 
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the extreme that more resembles the mean seems 
less opposite to it, as is the case with daring in 
relation to boldness * and extravagance in relation 
to liberality. 

We have therefore sufficiently discussed the other - 
praiseworthy virtues, and must now speak about 
Justice. 


(Books IV, V, VI are omitted, as they are identical with 
Books V, VI, VII of the Nicomachean Ethics.) 
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pds 8€ rovrows TOv peylotwy ayabéy tov pidov 5 
€ tA A i > fe ‘ 4 
elvat drrodauBdvopev, Thy Sé adidiav Kai THY 
epnytav Sewdratov, dt. 6 Bios dmas Kal 7 éxov- 
1235 a clos Guiria, peTa ToUTwWY: peT” oikEeiwy yap } META 
1 réoa elolv Sp.: mocaxds ? Rac. (rocaxds éoriv vel mbca 
éorlv <etin> Bz.). ® retro: ? Ric. 


3 ddts Tac.: dX’ els. (dAdous, plAous rorjoe: Sp., dddous lous 
rojo dev Ir.) 
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BOOK VII 


1 I. Friendship—its nature and qualities, what con- paiexnsur. 
stitutes a friend, and whether the term friendship ie Pee 
has one or several meanings, and if several, how ; 
many, and also what is our duty towards a friend 
and what are the just claims of friendship—is a - 
matter that calls for investigation no less than any 
of the things that are fine and desirable in men’s 

2 characters. For to promote friendship is thought to 
be the special task of political science ; and people 
say that it is on this account that goodness is a 
valuable thing, for persons wrongfully treated by 

3 one another cannot be each other’s friends. Further- 
more we all say that justice and injustice are chiefly 
displayed towards friends; it is thought that a 
good man is a friendly man, and that friendship is a 
state of the moral character; and if one wishes to 
make men not act unjustly, it is enough to make them 
friends, for true friends do not wrong one another. 

4 But neither will men act unjustly if they are just; — 
therefore justice and friendship are either the same 
or nearly the same thing. 

5 In addition to this, we consider a friend to be one 
of the greatest goods, and friendlessness and solitude 
a very terrible thing, because the whole of life and 
voluntary association is with friends; for we pass 
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kal yap KoAows mapa KoAody .. . 
eyvw d€ dup te d@pa Kat Ad’Kos AvKoV. 

10 ot be dpvavoadyou Kal THY ohny poow Siaxoopodaw } 
dipxny AaBovres TO 76 Opovov tévat ™pos TO opovov, 
500 ’Euredoxdfjs Kat THY Kuv’ ébn xabijoba emt 
THs Kepapidos bua TO Exe mAelarov 3, OpLovov. 

Or pev oby ovTa Tov" Pidov A€yovow: oi be 76 | 
évavriov cr) evavrlip gacty elvar pidov, To pev yap 

15 €pwLevov Kat émeBupayrov ndow elvat girov, emt- 
Ovprety? oe od ro Enpov tod Enpod adda Tod* bypod 
(66ev eipnras 

€pa pev duBpov yaia, 


\ \ 
KaL TO 





petaPoAn mavTwy yAuKu: 
Laval ids 2 Fri: dwcOupet, 
3 roi add. M>. 
@ Od. xvii. 218, 


, > ‘ Birds of a feather flock together.’ Se. i¢dvet, ° perches’: 

| an iambic verse quoted in full Jf.3f. 1208 b 9, and in the 

| form kodody worl xotody NE. viii, 1155 a 35, where the 
dialect suggests that it is from a Doric poet (unknown). 
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our days with our family or relations or comrades, 

6 children, parents or wife. And our private rights 
in relation to our friends depend only on ourselves, 
whereas our rights in relation to the rest of men 
are established by law and do not depend on us. 

7 Many questions are raised about friendship—first, Is friend- 
on the line of those who take in wider considera- a 
tions and extend the term. Tor some hold that like 
is friend to like, whence the sayings : 


Mark how God ever brings like men together *; “3 
For jackdaw by the side of jackdaw .. .°; -—~ 
And thief knows thief and wolf his fellow wolf.¢ - 


8 And the natural philosophers even arrange the 
whole of nature in a system by assuming as a first 
principle that like goes to like, owing to which _ 
Empedocles 4? said that the dog sits on the tiling ~~ 
because it is most like him.’ 

9 Some people then give this account of a friend ; oun cag 
but others say that opposite is dear to opposite, = 
since it is what is loved and desired that is dear to 
everybody, and the dry does not desire the dry but 
the wet (whence the sayings— 


Farth loveth rain? ~~ 
and 
In all things change is sweet—? 


¢ * Set a thief to catch a thief.’ The origin of the verse is 
unknown. 

4 Mystic philosopher, man of science and statesman of 
Agrigentum (Girgenti), fl. 490 B.c. 

¢ Presumably, like in colour; true of Greek dogs to-day. 
Empedocles does not appear to have gone on to infer pro- 
tective mimicry. 

* Quoted as from Euripides, V.E. viii., 1155 a 34; the play 
is not known. 9 Euripides, Orestes 234. 
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Avo pev obv' adrar dda wept dprdtas etal, Atay 12 
30 Te KabdAoU Kexwpiopevar® rocodrov, dAAae Sé 75 
eyyutépw* Kal oixerdtepar’ tov dawopévwv. Tots 
pev yap ov« evdéxeobar Soxet tods davdous elvat 
pidovs, aAAd povoy rods dyabovs: Tots 8 dromov 
ef pn didogow at pnrépes ta réxva (datverar 13 
3° 75e* Kat év tots Onpiots évotca gpirla- mpoano- 
3% OvicKew yobv" atpodvrar trav réxvev). tots 8é 76 14 
xpjoyrov Sone? pidov elvar pdvov onpetov 8’ dre 


Der. wot. 2 pidov <paal> vel <olovrar> Ric. 
3 Rac: wal (x 7’ Il. xviii. 107), 
* odv add. Sus, 5 cal xexwpropevar Cas, 
& dyytrepar Mb, 7 olxerérepar Rac.: oixeta. 
8 3 be Rac.: 62 (yap 1). ®_Brivotus 
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change being transition to the opposite), whereas 

like hates like, for ay 
Potter ‘gainst potter hath a grudge,* a4 

and animals that live on the same food are hostile 

10 to one another. These opinions, therefore, are thus 
widely variant. One party thinks that the like is 
friend and the opposite foe— 

The less is rooted enemy to the more = 
For ever, and begins the day of hate,? ~~ 

ll and moreover adversaries are separated in locality, 
whereas friendship seems to bring men together. 
The other party say that opposites are friends, and 
Heracleitus ° rebukes the poet who wrote— 

Would strife might perish out of heaven and earth,? © 
for, he says, there would be no harmony without 
high and low notes, and no animals without male 
and female, which are opposites. 

12 ‘These, then, are two opinions about friendship, and or on 
being so widely separated they are too general ¢; “"™°' 
but there are others that are closer together and 
more akin to the facts of observation. Some persons 
think that it is not possible for bad men to be friends," 
but only for the good. Others think it strange that 

13 mothers should not love their own children (and 
maternal affection we see existing even among 
animals—at least, animals choose to die for their 

14 young). Others hold that only what is useful is oon 
a friend, the proof being that all men actually do” ” 

* Hesiod, \Vorks and Days 25 (‘ Two of a trade never agree’). 

> Euripides, Phoenissae 539 f. (éxOpds tuépas=éxOpas, cf. 
dovAvoy FHuap= dovrelia, Paley). 

¢ The natural philosopher of Ephesus, fl. end of 6th cent. 
B.C. @ Iliad xviii. 107. 


© te being so absolutely opposite to one another, they are 
too sweeping, and do not really correspond with the facts. 
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1 Go’ éavray Tac, 2 [wai] ? Rae. 
3 guoov add. Fr. 4 Vict.: evrvylas. 
5 Cas.: Aourds. (Aourds <Abyos> Sp., tpdmos Syl.) 
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pursue the useful, and discard what is useless even 
in their own persons (as the old Socrates * used to’ 
say, instancing spittle, hair and nails), and that we; 
throw away even parts of the body that are of no 
use, and finally the body itself, when it dies, as a\ 
corpse is useless—but people that have a use for it 
15 keep it, as in Egypt. Now all these factors ? seem 
to be somewhat opposed to one another. For like} 
is of no use to like and opposition is farthest) ) 
removed from likeness, and at the same time oppo-|©z«> 
site is most useless to opposite, since opposite is 
16 destructive of opposite. Moreover some think that Is it . 
to gain a friend is easy, but others that it is the ee 
rarest thing to recognize a friend, and not possible 
without misfortune, as everybody wants to be thought 
(7a friend of the prosperous; and others maintain 
that we must not trust even those who stay with us 
in our misfortunes, because they are deceiving us 
and pretending, in order that by associating with 
us when unfortunate they may gain our friendship 
when we are again prosperous. 
II. Accordingly a line of argument must be taken 
that will best explain to us the views held on these 
matters and at the same time solve the difficulties 
and contradictions. And this will be secured if the 
contradictory views are shown to be held with some 
reason, For such a line of argument will be most 
in agreement with the observed facts: and in the 
upshot, if what is said is true in one sense but not 
true in another, both the contradictory views stand 
good. 


2 There is also a question as to whether what is Friendship 
is based on 


me 


* Of. 1916 b3. 
» i.e. likeness, contrariety, utility (Solomon). 
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1 Sus.: d¢ P>, om, M>, 


* Jae. (ef. Hist. An. 488 a 26 ra pe vurepbpta . . » TOROMER 
Te pwrl yn): dpar. 3 Ric: obze. 





* Euripides, Troades 1051, 
> i.e, are different psychological experiences. 
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dear to us is the pleasant or the good. If we hold both good- 


. : . $8 and 

dear what we desire (and that is specially character- jreasant- 

istic of love, for ness 
(absolute or 


lative), 
None is a lover that holds not dear for aye *), — 


it is the pleasant that is dear; whereas if we hold 
dear what we wish, it is the good; but the pleasant 
and the good are different things. 

3 We must therefore attempt to decide about these 
matters and others akin to them, taking as a starting- 
point the following. The thing desired and wished ~~~ * 
is either the good or the apparent good. Therefore 
also the pleasant is desired, for it is an apparent 
good, since some people think it good, and to others 
it appears good even though they do not think it so 
(as appearance and opinion are not in the same part 
of the spirit).? Yet it is clear that both the good and 
the pleasant are dear. 

4° This being decided, we must make another as- 
sumption. Things good are some of them abso- 
lutely good, others good for someone but not good | 
absolutely ; and the same things are absolutely good / 
and absolutely pleasant. For things advantageous , 
for a healthy body we pronounce good for the body ° 
absolutely, but things good for a sick body not—for 
example doses of medicine and surgical operations ; 

5 and likewise also the things pleasant for a healthy 
and perfect body are pleasant for the body absolutely, 
for example to live in the light and not in the dark, 
although the reverse is the case for a man with 
ophthalmia. And the pleasanter wine is not the 
wine pleasant to a.man whose palate has been 
corrupted by tippling, since sometimes they pour 
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1 Sp.: 7a dyaba. 2 én: 6& Ba.: eel 6¢ PY, drei MD, 
J «al Beier: # (om. I’). 4 otrw Bz.; dowep. 
5 Ric.: rdv perv yap rodvde. § Tac.: 6%. 
7 Sus.: n76’. 
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in a dash of vinegar, but to the uncorrupted taste. 

6 And similarly also in the case of the spirit, the really 
pleasant things are not those pleasant to children 
and animals, but those pleasant to the adult; at 
least it is these that we prefer when we remember 

7 both. And as a child or animal stands to an adult 
human being, so the bad and foolish man stands 
to the good and wise man; and these take pleasure 
in things that correspond to their characters, and 
these are things good and fine. 

8 Since therefore good is a term of more than one, 
meaning (for we call one thing good because that is.“ 
its essential nature, but another because it is service- ° 
able and useful), and furthermore pleasant includes 
both what is absolutely pleasant and absolutely 
good and what is pleasant for somebody and ap- 
parently good—, as in the case of inanimate objects 
we may choose a thing and love it for each of these 
reasons, so also in the case of a human being, one 
man we love because of his character, and for good-—~— 
ness, another because he is serviceable and useful,’ 
another because he is pleasant, and for > ae 
And a man becomes a friend when while receiving Definition 
affection he returns it, and when he and the other ° friend. 
are in some way aware of this. 

9 It follows, therefore, that there are three sorts of Three kinds 
friendship, and that they are not all so termed in of frien 
respect of one thing or as species of one genus, nor 
yet have they the same name entirely by accident. 

For all these uses of the term are related to one 
particular sort of friendship which is primary, like 
the term ‘surgical ’— and we speak of a surgical 
mind and a surgical hand and a surgical instrument _ 
and a surgical operation, but we apply the term” 
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1 6 add. Ric. 2 raow Sus.: huiv. 
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4 +o add. Sp. 5 odx obv ? Rac. 
6 ras add. Bz. 7 dare vy Ala lac.: éorw 7. 
8 rbacov pidos Fr.: rov adpor Pidov. 9 gore Sol. 
@ Wi. 7-17. > A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
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10 properly to that which is primarily so called. The 

primary is that of which the definition is implicit 

in the definition of all, for example a surgical instru- 

ment is an instrument that a surgeon would use, 

whereas the definition of the instrument is not 

implicit in that of surgeon. Therefore in every case 

people seek ‘the primary, and because the universal 

‘is primary they assume that also the primary is 
universal ; but this is untrue. Hence in the case 
of friendship, they cannot take account of all the 
observed facts. For as one definition does not fit, 
they think that the other kinds of friendship are 
not friendships at all; but really they are, although 

12 not in the same way, but when they find that the 
primary friendship does not fit, assuming that it 
would be universal if it really were primary, they 

13 say that the others are not friendships at all. But | 
in_reality there are many.kinds_of_friendships-+ 
this was among the things said already,* as we have 
distinguished three senses of the term friendship— |W. & 
one sort has been defined as based on goodness, '!” 
another on utility, another on pleasures. (2. ~ 

14 Ofthese the one based on utility is assuredly the pacton 
friendship of most people ; for they love one another biome et 
because they are useful, and in so far: as they ar colle 
so, as says the proverb— “* 


i 


— 


Glaucus, an ally isa friend — 
_As long as he our battle fights,” 


and 
Athens no longer knoweth Megara. ° 
15 On the other hand friendship based on pleasure is | 
the friendship of the young, for they have a sense of / 
what is pleasant; hence young people’s friendship 
easily changes, for since their characters change as 
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‘ - 4 é } rd "4 ay ¢€ BA 
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~ € > 2 4, > = cot > re 
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f Lj im 2 \ el > ¢ s A 
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€ 7 72 ‘ , oo Ng mos > 
dromevoucw” aAArjAovs BrAaTTépevor, Ews® av Wow 


pon 


-_ 


ot 5€ fidodar pev, GAN od tiv mpwTyv duriav, eet 2 


aKxpateis. od doxotar 8 085 of du’ HdovaY pidodv- 2 


tes adAAjAous pidou elvat, drav Kar axpiBeav 
Cntdow, ore oby 7) mpwry: éxeivn prev yap BéBatos, 


1 airds 6 piddv Ross: avtigiAar. 
2 avOpdrw ? Sp.: dvOpdras. 


3 » add. Ric. 4 Sp.: pdvor. 
5 sap add. Ric. ® <mpds> rdv ? Rac. 
7 Bz.: trovooicww, 8 Jac.: ws (is Ric.). 





* Vierodotus, ii. 68, says that the trochilus picks leeches 
out of the crocodile’s throat, Aristotle, Hist. An. ix. 6. 6, 
that it picks the crocodile’s teeth. In reality it picks gnats 
from the crocodile’s open mouth. 
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they grow up, their taste in pleasure also changes. 
But the friendship in conformity with goodness is 
the friendship of the best men. 

16 It is clear from this that the primary friendship, The last 
that of the good, is mutual.reciprocity of affection Pecnliar to 
and purpose. For/the object of affection is dear tojmen; the 
the giver of it, but also the giver of affection is him- pepo sorme 

17 self dear to the object. ‘This friendship, therefore, ere 
only oceurs in man, for he alone perceives purpose 3}bad men. 
but the other forms occur also in the lower animals. 
Indeed mutual utility manifestly exists to some small 
extent between the domestic animals and man, and 
between animals themselves, for instance Hero- 
dotus’s account of the friendship between the croco- 
dile and the sandpiper,* and the perching together 
and separating of birds of which soothsayers speak. 

18 The bad. may_be_each other’s friends from motives 

i9 both of utility_and of pleasure ; though some say 
that they are not really friends, because. theprim- 
ary kind of friendship does not.belong to them, 
since _obviously_a_bad_man-—will-injure~a~ bad man, 
and those_who-~suffer-injury~from one another 

20 do not. feel affection for one another. But_as a 
matter_of fact_badmen.do- feel affection-for-one 
another, though. not according tothe primary 
form of friendship—because clearly nothing hinders! 
their being friends under the other forms, since for| 
the sake of pleasure they put up with one another | 
although they are being harmed, so long as they are 

21 lacking in self-restraint. The view is also held, 
when people look into the matter closely, that those 
who feel. affection for each other on account of 
pleasure are not friends, because it is not the primary 
friendship, since that is reliable but this is unreliable. 
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1 Bz.: duvardv, a emrese 
2 Sp.: ds. 4 60 add. Sp. 
5 Sp.: alpetodat o Sp.: 68’. 


7 Erasmus: éxe érleraciw. mdrepov yap, 
8 wore 7d pidnrov Kal nov? Rac. 
® dy ws Tac.: awAGs (arhds <xdv Hoda Svra> Ric.). 
10 uév <ardads> ? Rac, 
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But as a matter of fact it is friendship, as has been 
said, though not that sort of friendship but one 
22 derived from it. Therefore to confine the use of 
the term friend to that form of friendship alone is { 
to do violence to observed facts, and compels one to } 
talk paradoxes ; though it is not possible to bring) ““ 

23 all friendship under one definition. The only * 
maining alternative, therefore, is, that in a sense the 
primary sort of friendship alone is friendship, but. in 
a sense all sorts are, not as having a common name 
by accident and standing in a merely chance rela- 
tionship to one another, nor yet as falling under one 
species, but rather as related to one thing. 

24 And since the same thing is absolutely good and [Pleasant- 
absolutely pleasant at the same time if nothing fooaness. 
interferes, and the true friend and friend absolutely | 
is the primary friend, and such is a friend chosen in 
and for himself (and he must necessarily be such, for | 
he for whom one wishes good for his own sake must 

25 necessarily be desirable for his own sake), a true : 
friend is also absolutely pleasant ; owing to which it 

26 is thought that a friend of any sort is pleasant. But 
we must define this still further, for it is debatable 
whether what is good merely for oneself is dear or 
what is absolutely good, and whether the actual 
exercise of affection is accompanied by pleasure, 
so that an object of affection is also pleasant, or not. 

Both questions must be brought to the same issue ; 
for things not absolutely good but possibly evil are 
to be avoided, and also a thing not good for oneself 
is no concern of oneself, but what is sought for is that 
things absolutely good shall be good for oneself. 

27 For the absolutely good is absolutely desirable, but 

what is good for oneself is desirable for oneself ; 
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- 1 Rac.: ed0érws (ante quod lacunam Sp., initium protaseos 
cuius apodosis 1, 6 dvd-yxn). 


2 6 add. Lac. 3 Bus.: dguys edgvois. 

4 Bus.: roiro. 5 sic versio Solomonis: gmovdaiov. 
~8 M579, 7 7 add. Rac. 
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and the two ought to come into agreement. This 
is effected by goodness ; and the purpose of political 
science is to bring it about in cases where it does not 
yet exist. And one who is a human being is well 
adapted to this and on the way to it (for by nature 
things that are absolutely good are good to him), 

28 and similarly a man rather than a woman and a 
gifted man rather than a dull one; but the road 
is through pleasure—it is necessary that fine things / 
shall be pleasant. When there is discord between 
them, a man is not yet perfectly good; for it is 
possible for unrestraint to be engendered in him, 
as unrestraint is caused by discord between the 
good and the pleasant in the emotions. 

29 Therefore since the primary sort of friendship is! Friendship 
in accordance with goodness, friends of this sort will eat. 
be absolutely good in themselves also, and this not! primary 
because of being useful, but in another manner.|“"* 

30 For good for a given person and good absolutely are 
twofold ; and the same is the case with states o 
character as with profitableness—what is profitable 
absolutely and what is profitable for given persons 
are different things (just as taking exercise is a 
different thing from taking drugs). So the state of 
character called human goodness is of two kinds— 

31 for let us assume that man is one of the things that 
are excellent by nature : consequently the goodness 
of a thing excellent by nature is good absolutely, but 
that of a thing not excellent by nature is only good 
for that thing. 

32 The case of the pleasant also, therefore, is similar. Problems: 
For here we must pause and consider whether there #8,% tte 

is any friendship without pleasure, and how such a pleasant- 

friendship differs from other friendship, and on which *** 
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* Goodness and pleasantness, 

> Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ or not, 
but because he is pleasant.’ 

© Potential and actual (Solomon). 

# Ross marks this clause as corrupted. 
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exactly of the two things * the affection depends— 
do we love a man because he is good even if he 
is not pleasant, but not because he is pleasant ? ° 
Then, affection having two meanings,’ does actual 
affection seem to involve pleasure because activity 
33 is good? It is clear that as in science recent studies 
and acquirements are most fully apprehended, be- 
cause of their pleasantness,? so with the recognition 
of familiar things, and the principle is the same in 
both cases. By nature at all events the absolutely 
good is absolutely pleasant, and the relatively good 
34 is pleasant to those for whom it is good. Hence _ 
ipso facto like takes pleasure in like, and man is the “ 
thing most pleasant to man ; so that as this is so even 
with imperfect things, it is clearly so with things 
when perfected, and.a good man is a perfect man. 
And if active affection is the reciprocal choice, ac- 
companied by pleasure, of one another’s acquaint- 
ance, it is clear that friendship of the primary kind 
is in general the reciprocal choice of things absolutely 
good and pleasant because they are good and 
35 pleasant ; and friendship itself is a state from which 
such choice arises. For its function is an activity, 
but this not external but within the lover himself ; 
whereas the function of every faculty is external, 
for it is either in another or in oneself qua other. 
36 Hence to love is to feel pleasure but to be loved is 
not; for being loved is not an activity of the thing 
loved, whereas loving is an activity—the activity of 
friendship ; and loving occurs only in an animate 
thing, whereas being loved occurs with an inanimate 
thing also, for even inanimate things are loved. 
37 And since to love actively is to treat the loved 
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object qua loved, and the friend is an object of love 
to the friend qua dear to him but not qua musician 
or medical man, the pleasure of friendship is the 
pleasure derived from the person himself gua him- 
self ; for the friend loves him as himself, not because 
he is something else. Consequently if he does not 
take pleasure in him qua good, it is not the primary 
38 friendship. Nor ought any accidental quality to 
cause more hindrance than the friend’s goodness 
causes delight ; for surely, if a person is very evil- 
smelling, people cut him—he must be content with 
our goodwill, he must not expect our society ! 
This then is the primary friendship, which all people Permanence 
39 recognize. It is on account of it that the other sorts entcain 
are considered to be friendship, and also that their 
claim is disputed—for friendship seems to be some- 
thing stable, and only this friendship is stable ; for 
a formed judgement is stable, and not doing things 
49 quickly or easily makes the judgement right. And 
there is no stable friendship without confidence, 
and confidence only comes with time; for it is 
necessary to make trial, as Theognis says : 


Thou canst not know the mind of man nor woman 
E’er thou hast tried them as thou triest cattle. 


Those who become friends without the test of time 
are not real friends but only wish to be friends ; 
and such a character very readily passes for friend- 
4l ship, because when eager to be friends they think 
that by rendering each other all friendly services 
they do not merely wish to be friends but actually 
are friends. But as a matter of fact it happens in 
friendship as in everything else; people are not 
3881 
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healthy merely if they wish to be healthy, so that 
even if people wish to be friends they are not actually 

42 friends already. A proof of this is that people who 
have come into this position without first testing 
one another are easily set at variance; for though 
men are not set at variance easily about things in 
which they have allowed each other to test them, in 
cases where they have not, whenever those who are 
attempting to set them at variance produce evidence 

43 they may be convinced. At the same time it is 
manifest that this friendship does not occur between ( 
base people either ; for the base and evil- natured | 
man is distrustful towards everybody, because he| 
measures other people by himself. Hence good! 
men are more easily cheated, unless as a result of 

44 trial they are distrustful. But the base prefer the 
goods of nature to a friend, and none of them love 
people more than things; and so they are not 
friends, for the proverbial ‘common property as 
between friends’ is not realized in this way—the 
friend is made an appendage of the things, not the 
things of the friends. 

45 Therefore the first kind of friendship does not Its rarity. 
oceur between many men, because it is difficult to 
test many—one would have to go and live with each 
of them. Nor indeed should one exercise choice 
in the case of a friend in the same way as about a 

46 coat; although in all matters it seems the mark 
of a sensible man to choose the better of two things, 
and if he had been wearing his worse coat for a 
long time and had not yet worn his better one, the 
better one ought to be chosen—but you ought not 
in place of an old friend to choose one whom you 
do not know to be a better man. For a friend is 
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ovde pads Huepas 6 piros, aAXd. xpovou det duo 
ets Tapouiay edipdvder 6 pédusvos Tov aaAdv. 
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ddAw ayalds: amdds Te 8° ayabds Kal pidos érav 
cupgwrnon Taira audw, wore 6 eoTw dhs 
ayaldv, To avto’ dAAw: 7 kat 1) amdas pev 
amovodaios,» adAw 0° dyabds Oru xpyoy.os. To 
S€ moAAots aya civar pidov® Kat TO didciv nwdAveu* 
od yap oldv re dua mpos moAAods evepyetv. 

> 4 PA ‘ ov > ~ ia Lig 

Ex 6% tovtwy davepov ore dpb@s A€yerau dre 
Ed , ~ , a i > é ~ 
9) piria trav BeBaiwy, worep 7» eddatovia TaV 
avrapKwy. Kal op0as etpnTau 


% yap vows BeBasov, od Ta xpypata— 
TOAD dé KaAAOV Eimety OTe H’ apeTh THs Pvoews. 
Kal 6 Te xpdvos Aéyerau Seixv¥vas Tov pidov Kal 
ai atuyias paAdov r&v edrvyiav. ToTe yap dHAoV 
ort Kowa Ta TV ditwy, obror yap pedvot avri 
Tov dice dyalev Kai dices Kax@yv, mept a at 
evtvxiat Kai ai Svorvyiat, aipoivrar pdaddov 
avOpumov 4 ToUTwY Ta pev Elva TA Oe fay Elva 


4 


4 


4! 


5 


202 0° atuxia SyAot Tovs p17 OvTws ovTas Pidous 5 


aAAa Sud Td Xproypov tuyxdv.® 6 Se xpdvos SyAot 
dpdpotépovs: odde yap Oo xpyoywos Taxv dfdos, 


1 Bz. : et. 2 ef 6 Bus.: elvac (el 57 et fora <xai> Ric.). 
3 re 0’ add. Rae. (6 add. Fr). 4 Rie.: rovrou. 
5 Fr.: omovdaig. 8 Syl.: Pidov. 
Salopiglane: 8 ruxdvras I’. 





° Euripides, Hleetra 941. 
> Or, emending the ms. text, ‘that friendship is goodness 
of nature.’ 
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not to be had without trial and is not a matter of a 
single day, but time is needed; hence the “peck 

47 of salt’ has come to be proverbial. At the same 
time if a friend is really to be your friend he must 
be not only good absolutely but also good to you ; 
for a man is good absolutely by being good, but 
he is a friend by being good to another, and he is 
both good absolutely and a friend when both these 
attributes harmonize together, so that what is good 
absolutely is also good for another person ; or also 
he may be not good absolutely yet good to another 

48 because useful. But being a friend of many people 
at once is prevented even by the factor of affection, 
for it is not possible for affection to be active in 
relation to many at once. 

49 These things, therefore, show the correctness of Its trust- 
the saying that friendship is a thing to be relied on, “7 
just as happiness is a thing that is self-sufficing. And 
it has been rightly said *: 


L 


Nature is permanent, but wealth is not— 


although it would be much finer to say ‘ Friend- 
50 ship’ than ‘Nature.’® And it is proverbial that 
time shows a friend, and also misfortunes more 
than good fortune. T’or then the truth of the saying ; 
‘ friends’ possessions are common property ’ is clear, 
for only friends, instead of the natural goods and 
natural evils on which good and bad fortune turn, 
choose a human being rather than the presence of 
51 the former and the absence of the latter; and 
misfortune shows those who are not friends really 
but only because of some casual] utility. And both 
are shown by time ; for even the useful friend is 
not shown quickly, but rather the pleasant one— 
: 2 6 385 
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a of \ , La > A \ 2 
25 SyAot, mAciw S€ ypdvov yivdpevov andés Kal ov 
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¢ , Peer) \ e , ° > a 
dporoyjoaey 8° av Kal of moddAoi, odk eK Tad 
amoBawovrwy povov, GAN wonep emt Tob méuaTos 
Kadotot yAvKtov: TodTo yap ov® did TO amoPatvov 
2 ¢ 4 > A A A 1 ny 3 \ N a 
30 oBY 700 GAAA bia TO pH Guvexés GAAA TO Tmpa@Tov 
e€amrar Gy. 

‘H pev obv mparn idia Kal Ov jv at ada 5 
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a a f oe a iS Led \ 
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35 ‘‘KaKOs KaK@ GuvTéryKer HdovR.’  evdexeTar de 5 
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na C2 4 Xr 80 6 cy he AYs) ty > 1 ieee 2 f 
4) 6 prev didwdds® 6 8 @buKds eorw, Kal  mavrTes 
éxovat tu’ ayaboy Kal TavTy svvapporrovaw aAAj- 

” a a” > > 7 sap 7 
Aows. €rt xpHoyoe av elev addAjAois Kal WpheAyrot 5 
1238 (OVX amADs aAAd ampos Tv mpoalpeow) ovy H 
dadro® 7) oddérepo. evdexerar 5€ Kal TH €mi- 5 
=9 5A t ir 4 \ A ‘ wn 
exel® daddov elvar didov- Kai yap xpnowos av 
ein mpos THY Mpoaipecw 6 ev Paidos mpos THY 


: Tas en 2 Ric.: 750. 
§ ot add. Rac. 4 ox T: Kal. 
5 el (vel 4) add. Ric. § Vict.: pecdwrds. 


7 &xovel re Fre: &ovew. 
® odx 7 paddo add. Rac. (<pairou> Ric.). 
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except that one who is absolutely pleasant is also 
not quick to show himself. For men are like wines 
and foods ; the sweetness of those is quickly evident, 
but when lasting longer it is unpleasant and not 
sweet, and similarly in the case of men. For ab- 
solute pleasantness is a thing to be defined by the 

52 End it effects and the time it lasts. And even the 
multitude would agree, not in consequence of results 
only, but in the same way as in the case of a drink 
they call it sweeter—for a drink fails to be pleasant 
not because of its result, but because its pleasantness 
is not continuous, although at first it quite takes 
one in. 

53 The primary form of friendship therefore, and the 
one that causes the name to be given to the others, 
is friendship based on goodness and due to the 
pleasure of goodness, as has been said before. The The two 
other friendships occur even among children and Oyaecr™* 
animals and wicked people: whence the sayings— hip. 

Two of an age each other gladden ~~ 
and 
Pleasure welds the bad man to the bad.¢ 


54 And also the bad may be pleasant to each other not 
as being bad or neutral, but if for instance both are 
musicians or one fond of music and the other a 
musician, and in the way in which all men have some 

55 good in them and so fit in with one another. Further 
they might be mutually useful and beneficial (not 
absolutely but for their purpose) not as being bad | 

56 or neutral. It is also possible for a bad man to be } 
friends with a good man, for the bad man may be /, 
useful to the good man for his purpose at the time 


2 Euripides, Bellerophontes, fr. 298 (Nauck). 
> 4.e. neither good nor bad. 
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av Kal omrovdaior') ies) mpooappoTrovaw ExdoTw" 
éxovot yap Te mdvres Tod dyabod. 

15 MI. Tpta pev oby <t5n Tatra, pidias: ev maou Sé 1 
rouTous Kat’ lodrnra TwWS Acyerau 4 pidia Kat 
yap ot Kar dpetny pidor év iodryti mws dperis 
elat pidot aAAnAots. 

, AM dé dvadopa ToUT@Y 7 7 Kal” drrepBodyjy, 2 
aonep Geod [dper7 | mpos vbpamov, TobTo yap 

20 Erepov eldos didlas, Kat ddws dpxovros Kal apyo- 
pevov: Kabdrrep Kat 76 dikatov érepov, Kar’ 
avadoylay yap icov, kar’ dpiOuov 8 obK tcov. ev 

, ~ 4 a] AY ice AS = 3 4 
TovTw TH yever TaTHpP Mpds viov Kal 6 evepyerns 
1 dadGs Rieckher. 

2 aird hic Rac,: ante 7d ddpyaxov, 


3 elev Ald. 4 Pd; crovdalw M», <uy> crovdaian Bz. 
5 [dperh] Rac. (vel dperq vel xar’ dperiy subaudito ¢udéa), 





2 i.e, ready to associate with all and sundry, regardless of 
moral inferiority. But perhaps the Greek should be altered 
to give ‘ some (bad men) might be worthy to associate with, 
even in the judgement of a good man,’ or ‘ some might be 
worthy to associate with even though not good.’ 

> Between two unequal persons justice divides benefits in 
proportion to their deserts, so that the two shares are not 
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and the good man to the uncontrolled man for his 

purpose at the time and to the bad man for the pur- 

pose natural to him; and he will wish his friend what 

is good—wish absolutely things absolutely good, and 

under a given condition things good for him, as 

poverty or disease may be beneficial: things good 

for him he will wish for the sake of the absolute 

goods, in the way in which he wishes his friend to 

drink medicine—he does not wish the action in 
57 itself but wishes it for the given purpose. Moreover | 
a bad man may also be friends with a good one in | 
the ways in which men not good may be friends | 
with one another ;: he may be pleasant to him not as /,.<* 
being bad but as sharing some common characteristic,’ — 
for instance if he is musical. Again they may be 
friends in the way in which there is some good in 
everybody (owing to which some men are sociable 4 
even though good), or in the way in which they suit 
each particular person, for all men have something 
of good. 

III. These then are three kinds of friendship ; Friendship 
and in all of these the term friendship in a manner ee 
indicates equality, for even with those who are . 
friends on the ground of goodness the friendship 
is in a manner based on equality of goodness. 

2 But another variety of these kinds is friendship 
on a basis of superiority, as in that of a god for a 
man, for that is a different kind of friendship, and 
generally of a ruler and subject ; just as the principle 
of justice between them is also different, being one 
of equality proportionally but not of equality numeric- 
ally.’ The friendship of father for son is in this 


— 


equal to each other but each equal to its recipient’s merit. 
The word tov itself connotes ‘ fair,’ just, reasonable. 
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~ x A 
epwpevos Tovatr’ dv, ob ép@v A€yot. 


eg. , ‘ 2 A 5 , 
of 5€ vopilovor tov adrov elvar Adyov. 
1239a «1V. “Qoep obv eclpyrat tpidv dvtwy cidav 1 
1 MP: &)dAnv Pd, ake oi <xai> Sp. 


2 6é <ds> S 31: re dvriptrcto Bac. 
4 6 dpxdpuevos er kal apxouery. 5 4 add. Tac. 
© oté’ év Tac.: ovdev. 
7 Got add, Cas, 8 kal <déuolws> vel <wcavrds> ? Rac. 


® Fri: Nbyos rhs emi thy mpobvulay. 
410 Tac.: d:d etpnxévat veikos 6, 





* i.e. they complain if the pleasure or benefit they get 
from their friend is not equal (absolutely, not merely in pro- 
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3 class, and that of benefactor for beneficiary. And of 
these sorts of friendship themselves there are varie- 
ties: the friendship of father for son is different from 
that of husband for wife—the former is friendship 
as between ruler and subject, the latter that of 
benefactor for beneficiary. And in these varieties 
either there is no return of affection or it is not 

4 returned in a similar way. For it would be ludicrous 
if one were to accuse God because he does not return 
love in the same way as he is loved, or for a subject 
to make this accusation against a ruler ; for it is the 
part of a ruler to be loved, not to love, or else to 

5 love in another way. And the pleasure differs ; the 
pleasure that a man of established position has in 
his own property or son and that which one who 
lacks them feels in an estate or a child coming to him 

6 are not one and the same. And in the same way 
also in the case of those who are friends for utility 
or for pleasure—some are on a footing of equality, 
others one of superiority. Owing to this those who 
think they are on the former footing complain if 
they are not useful and beneficial in a similar 

7 manner; and also in the case of pleasure.*_ This 
is clear in cases of passionate affection, for this is 
often a cause of combat between the lover and his 
beloved : the lover does not see that they have not 
the same reason for their affection. Hence Aenicus ? 
has said : 

A loved one so would speak, but not a lover. 


But they think that the reason is the same. 
1 IV. There being then, as has been said,’ three 
portion to a supposed difference of merit) to that which they 


give to him. > A dramatist of the Old Comedy. 
® See 1236.4 7—1237 b 15. 
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1 xal add. Rac. 


2 +@ pideiv: 7d pire Bz. 
* Wilson: del. 4 xpuetov Sp. 





* i.e. proportional equality: see note on 1238 b 21. 
> Or ‘ one ought to expect the superior to feel . . .’ 
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apa 7 {between 
easantness, these are again divided in two, one jequals 


[Kinds of friendship, based on goodness, utility and Friendship 
pie: } 
set being on a oa of equality and the other on possible in 


comes th 
2 one of superiority. \Though both sets, therefore, are Korms ; 


friendships, only When they are on an equality are’ 
the parties friends; for it would be-absurd for a 
man to be a friend of a child, though he does feel 
affection for him and receive it from him. In some 
cases, while the superior partner ought to receive 
affection, if he gives it he is reproached as loving an 
unworthy object ; for affection is measured by y the 
worth of the friends and_by one sort of equality,? 
3 So in some cases there is properly a dissimilarity 
of affection because of inferiority of age, in others 
on the ground of goodness or birth or some other 
such superiority; it is right for the superior to 
claim to feel® either less affection or none, alike in 
a friendship of utility and in one of pleasure and 
4 one based on goodness. So in cases of small degrees 
of superiority disputes naturally occur (for a small 
amount is not of importance in some matters, as in 
weighing timber, though in gold plate it is; but but these 
people judge smallness of amount badly, since one’s fangs 
own good because of its nearness appears big and 
that of others because of its remoteness small) ; 
5 but when there is an excessive amount of difference, 
then even the parties themselves do not demand 
that they ought to be loved in return, or not loved 
alike—for example, if one were claiming a return 
6 of love from God. It is manifest, therefore, that 
men are friends when they are on an equality, but 
that a return of affection is possible without their 
7 being friends. And it is clear why men seek friend- 
ship on a basis of superiority more than that on one 
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1 Rac.: Piddripos. 


279... ndovy Sp. (et Ric. om. 6). 
8 Ric. et Sol.: avdyxy évepyodvra. 
4 [A 76 ptreto Pac] ? Rac. 5 Vict.: brepBodais. 





* This poet lived at Syracuse at the court of Dionysius 
the elder (who came into power 406 3.c.). He is said to have 
written tragedies in collaboration with the tyrant; and he 
was sentenced by him to death by flogging (/thet. 138% a »). 
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of equality ; for in the former case they score both 
affection and a sense of superiority at the same time. 
Hence with some men the flatterer is more esteemed 
than the friend, for he makes the person flattered 
appear to score both advantages. And this most 
of all characterizes men ambitious of honours, since 
8 to be admired implies superiority. Some persons 
grow up by nature affectionate and others ambitious ; 
~oné_who_enjoys Toving more than being loved is 
affectionate, whereas the other enjoys being loved 
‘hore. So the man who-enjoys being admired and 
“Yoved is a lover of superiority, whereas the other, 
the affectionate man, loves the pleasure of loving. 
For this he necessarily possesses by the mere activity 
of loving ; for being loved is an accident, as one can 
be loved without knowing it, but one cannot love 
9 without knowing it. Loying depends, more than 
being loved, on, the actual. feeling, whereas being 
_loved corresponds with the nature of the object. 
A sign of this is that a friend, if both things were 
not possible, would choose to know the other person 
rather than to be known by him, as for example 
women do when they allow others to adopt their 
children, and Andromache in the tragedy of Anti- 
phon. Indeed the wish to be known seems to be 
selfish, and its motive a desire to receive and not 
to confer some benefit, whereas to wish to know 
a person is for the sake of conferring benefit and 
10 bestowing affection. For this reason we praise 
those who remain constant in affection towards the 
dead ; for they know, but are not known. 
It has, then, been stated that there are several 
modes of friendship, and how many modes there 
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poe auTo abre 700. Sud Kat dwval Kai €€ers® 4 

20 Kat ovvnpepedaeis ToL opoyeveow qWovorat aMyprors, 
Kad tots dAdo Cwows: Kal tavrtn évdéxyerat Kal 


TOUS aes dAAiNovs directv: 
KaKos Kak@ 8€ ovvrérnKkev Hdovy. 
To 8 évavtiov ro evavriep pidov kata’ 765 
Xpyopov. advto yap atta 70 OfLoLov axpyoTov, 


25 OLO Seondrys Sovdou Setrae Kat SobAos Seomdrou 
kal yurn Kal dvnp dAAnAwy: Kal Wd Kal ém- 





1 Sp.: cupmeprauBavdvrwv. 2 7d add. Bz. 
3 ee al éeis: wmpdées ? Rac. Gucoee vel didrekes Ric., sed 
f..1. 20). 4 Rac.: as. 

3 '1985ta ats > Cf. 1238 a 34 note. 
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are, namely three, and that receiving affection and 
having one’s affection returned, and friends on an 
equality and those on a footing of superiority, are 
different. 

1 VV. But as the term ‘friend’ is used in a more friendship 
universal sense as well, as was also said at the begin- of the like 
ning,* by those who take in wider considerations opposites 
(some saying that what is like is dear, others what is (7 %" 
opposite), we must also speak about these forms of 
friendship and their relation to the kinds that have 

2 been discussed. As for likeness, it connects with 
pleasantness and also with goodness. For the good 
is simple, whereas the bad is multiform; and also’ 
the good man is always alike and does not change 
in character, whereas the wicked and the foolish are 
quite different in the evening from what they were | 

3in the morning. Hence if wicked men do not hit it! 
off together, they are not friends with one another, 
but they separate; yet an insecure friendship is 
not friendship at all. So the like is dear to us in 
this way, because the good is like. But in a way 
it is also dear on the score of pleasantness ; for to 
those who are alike the same things are pleasant, 
and also everything is by nature pleasant to itself. 

4 Owing to this relations find one another’s voices and 
characters and society pleasantest, and so with the 
lower animals ; and in this way it is possible even 
for bad men to feel affection for each other: 


But pleasure welds the bad man to the bad.’ 


5 But opposite is dear to opposite on the score o 
utility. For the like is useless to itself, and therefore 
master needs slave and slave master, man and wife 
need one another; and the opposite is pleasant 
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yaiper 6 ev 7H pom dvev émBupias rots Pvoet 
e (3 i. A ~ a > > ~ re a 
ndeow, of b€ maar Tois eLiaTaar THs pdoe Efews. 
~ 4 a 
40 TOOTO pev obv 76 €ldos Kal emt Tadv abdywr EoTiv: 9 
1240276 guide S€ yiverar drav H emi tev empdywr. 
4 > 
b10 éviote® dvopiotoes Xaipovow, olov adornpot €v- 
a A 
tpaméAos Kal ofeis pabwpous ets TO pecov yap 
ug “gd 2 ca 2) ‘ on 
Kabicravra: tm aAAjAwy. Kata cupBeBynKos obdv, 1( 
oe ee 4) nd i a 4 iv gly.) ‘ 
wamep €éxOn, Ta evavtia Pida Kat did TO dyabov. 
, mM s a fs A fe nj 
5 IIdoa pev odv cidn diAlas, Kal tives Svadopat 
> a ia a a bY e ~ A 
Kal? ds A€yovrat of Te Pidor Kal of Pidodyres Kat 
1 7g add. Rac. (cf. 1333 a 10). 


2 Sp.: 61d ob rw. 8 Sus.: é7t. 
4 671 add. Sp. 5 &vtoe rots Ir. 





2 The two halves of a bone or coin broken in half by two 
contracting parties and one kept by each, to serve as a 
token of identification when found to fit together. 
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and desirable as useful, not as contained in the End | 
but as a means to the End—for when a thing has | 
got what it desires it has arrived at its End, and does } 
not strive to get its opposite, for ae the hot the 
cold and the wet the dry. 

6 But in a way love of the opposite is alee love of the 
good. For opposites strive;'to reach one another | 
through the middle point, for they strive after each 
ather as tallies,* because in that way one-middle 

7 thing. results from the two. Hence accidentally love | 
tof the good is love of the opposite, but essentially — 

\it is love of the middle, for opposites do not strive 
'to reach one another but the middle. If when 
‘people have got too cold they are subjected to heat, 
and when they have got too hot to cold, they reach 
a mean temperature, and similarly in other matters ; 
but without such treatment they are always in a 
state of desire, because they are not at the middle 

8 points. But a man in the middle enjoys without 
passionate desire things by nature pleasant, whereas 
the others enjoy everything that takes them outside 

9 their natural state. This kind of relationship, then, 
exists even between inanimate things ; but when it 
occurs in the case of living things it becomes affec- 
tion. Hence sometimes people take delight in 
persons unlike themselves, the stiff for instance in 
the witty and the active in the lazy, for they are 
vbrought by one another into the middle state. 

10 Hence accidentally, as was said,’ opposites are dear 
to opposites also on account of the good. 

It has, then, been said how many kinds of friend- Self-love 
ship there are, and what are the different senses in 
which people are termed friends, and also givers 


> 1289'b 32. 
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Kal exOpds, Kal ef dducel Tis adTds adtov’ mavTa 

A > A ~ A f 5 46 \? 7 
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Sunpnyeva, ovx Umdpxet, 

"Amo 6€ Tis m™pos avTov eas ou ot Aourot 
TpdTroL Tob pidov elvat wpiopevor® Kal? ovs ev 
tots Adyous emoxorety ciwbapev. Soxel yap piros 
elvat 6 Bovddpevds Tux tayabd, H ota overau 

i. > rd A 2 ? > 'P a Mv ‘ 

2 ayaba, pn Sv adrov ddd’ éxeivou evexa ddAov Se 


1 Ric.: atry 7. 2 otros Mb, 3 os add. T. 

* 6pota Sp. 5 Bz.: denpnudves. § Fr.: ef Pb, 7 MY. 
EaSp: (enim Guil.): 6é. 8 74 codd, ef Bk. 

® Sp.: os (xal Ric.). 10 Tac.: PideicPar dewprtpevor. 





® Cf. 1223 a 36- b 17. Self-restraint (or the lack of it) 
indicates that a man's personality has in a sense two parts, 
one of which may control the other; and similarly self-love 
implies that one part of the personality can have a certain 
feeling in regard to another part. 
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and objects of affection, both in a manner that makes 
them actually friends and without being friends. 

1 VI. The question whether one is one’s own friend 
or not involves much consideration. Some think 
that every man is his own best friend, and they 
use this friendship as a standard by which to judge 
his friendship for his other friends. On theoretical 
grounds, and in view of the accepted attributes of 
friends, self-love and love of others are in some 
respects opposed but in others manifestly similar. 

2 For in a way self-love is friendship by analogy, but only meta- 
not absolutely. For being loved and loving involve Rienasnip ; 
two separate factors ; owing to which a man is his 
own friend rather in the way in which, in the case 
of the unrestrained and the self-restrained man, we 
have said * how one has those qualities voluntarily 
or involuntarily—namely by the parts of one’s spirit 
being related to each other in a certain way ; and 
all such matters are a similar thing,—whether a man 
ean be his own friend or foe, and whether a man 
can treat himself unjustly. For all these relations 

3 involve two separate factors; in so far then as the 
spirit is in a manner two, these relations do in a 
manner belong to it, but in so far as the two are not ~ 
separate, they do not. 

From the state of friendship for oneself are de- but the 
termined the remaining modes of friendship under fou Be ee 
which we usually study it in our discourses. For ‘tiendship 
a man is thought to be a friend who wishes for some- 
body things that are good, or that he believes to be 
good, not on his own account but for the other’s sake ; 


> Cf. 1244 a 20. Perhaps a reference to Aristotle’s 
lectures (Stock). . 
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1 Yac.: ph 7@. : 
2 Tac.: wddiora pidetv. * Sp. oy. 
* Tac.: wip 7d éaurots. ; 5 370 Fr: THe 
8 elre wh, Ore Rac. bre wy (etre wh Tac.). 
7 70 yap xalpew add. I’. 
® Cas.: kal wij play didiav. ® Rac.: rots... pédous. 
10 Bek.: aird. 
11 ydpw Tocovdl eb Rac.: xdpcros ovdé (xd pw ror ode Lac.). 
12 Tac.: doxei. 
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4 and in another way when a man wishes another's 
existence — even though not bestowing goods on 
him, let alone existence—for that other’s sake and 
not for his own, he would be thought to be in a high . 

5 degree the friend of that other; and in another 
way aman is a friend of one whose society he desires 

merely for the sake of his company and not for some- 

thing else, as fathers desire their children’s exist- 
ence, though they associate with other people. All 

6 these eases conflict with one another; some men 
ido not think they are loved unless the friend wishes 
them this or that particular good, others unless their 
existence is desired, others unless their society. 
7 Again we shall reckon it affection to grieve with 
one who grieves not for some ulterior motive—as 
for instance slaves in relation to their masters share 
their grief because when in grief they are harsh, and 
not for their masters’ own sake, as mothers grieve 
with their children, and birds that share each other’s 

8 pain. For a friend wishes most of all that he might 
not only feel pain when his friend is in pain but feel 
actually the same pain—for example when he is 
thirsty, share his thirst—if this were possible, and 
9 if not, as nearly the same as may be. The same 
principle applies also in the case of joy ; it is char- 
acteristic of a friend to rejoice for no other reason 
than because the other is rejoicing. Again there 
are sayings about friendship such as © Amity is 

10 equality’ and ‘True friends have one spirit.’ All 
these sayings refer back to the single individual ; 
for that is the way in which the individual wishes 
good to himself, as nobody benefits himself for some 
ulterior motive, nor speaks well of himself for such 
and such a consideration, because he acted as an 
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abdrovs2® dada Soxet was adros adT@ ayalds. 


1 gidei ? Rac. 2 Rac.: uddora. 
3 Rac.: tows. 4 Tac.: yap (¢ I). 
5 Bk.: omotor. ® Syl.: ovde. 
7 Cas.: peradnmrixés. 8 Fr.: adrdév. 
® Fr.: avbrots. 10 Fr: adrovs. 





* Cf. 1.3: 64 marks a quotation. 
* See Sophistici Elenchi, 175 b 15 ff.“ Coriscus’ is used 
for any imaginary person, of. 1220 a 19 f. 
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individual ; for one who displays his affection wishes 
1l not to be but to be thought affectionate. And 
wishing for the other to exist, and associating 
together, and sharing joy and grief, and ‘ being 
one spirit ’* and being unable even to live without 
one another but dying together—for this is the case 
with the single individual, and he associates with 
himself in this way,—all these characteristics then al! apply to 
belong to the good man in relation to himself, ° 900 . 
12 In a wicked man on the other hand, for instance in of self. 
one who lacks self-control, there is discord, and be- 
cause of this it is thought to be possible for a man 
actually to be his own enemy ; but as being one and 
13 indivisible he is desirable to himself. This is the case 
with a good man and one whose friendship is based 
on goodness, because assuredly an evil man is not a 
single individual but many, and a different person 
in the same day, and full of caprice. Hence a man’s 
affection for himself carries back to love of the good ; 
for because in a way a man is like himself and a 
single person and good to himself, in this way he is 
dear and desirable to himself. And a man is like 
that by nature, but a wicked man is contrary to 
14 nature. But a good man does not rebuke himself 
either at the time, like the uncontrolled, nor yet his 
former self his later, like the penitent, nor his later 
15 self his former, like the liar—{and generally, if it is 
necessary to distinguish as the sophists do, he is 
related to himself as ‘ John Styles’ is related to 
“good John Styles ’®; for it is clear that the same 
amount of ‘John Styles’ is good as of ‘ good 
John Styles ’)—because when men blame themselves 
they are murdering their own personalities, whereas 
everybody seems to himself good. And he who is 
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1 ov add. Sp. 2 lJacunam Sus. 3 Fr.: ais, 

4 Syl.: adrév. 5 cial Sp. 

® Rac.: raurd. 7 Sp.: xphotnor, 


8 Jacunam edd.: <xal } xar’ dperiy podla> Sus. 
8 Tac.: edvora. 





2 i. 13-21, 
> Some words secm to have been lost here. 
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absolutely good seeks to be dear even to himself, 
as has been said,* because he has two factors within 
him which by nature desire to be friendly and which 
16 it is impossible to draw asunder. Therefore in the 
case of man each individual seems dear to himself, 
although in the case of other animals it is not so, for 
example a horse to itself. . .° so it is not dear to 
itself. But neither are children, but only when they 
have come to possess purposive choice; for when 
that. point is. reached the mind is at variance with 
17 the appetite. And affection for oneself resembles 
the affection of relationship: neither connexion is 
in people’s own power to dissolve, but even if the 
parties quarrel, nevertheless relatives are still rela- 
tives and the individual is still one as long as he lives. 
From what has been said, then, it is clear how 
many meanings there are of the term ‘ affection,’ and 
that all the forms of friendship carry back to the 
first one. 

1 VII. It is relative to our inquiry to consider also Goodwil 
the subject of agreement of feeling and kindly thendebiy, 
feeling °; for some people think that they are the ee ad 
same thing, and others that they cannot exist apart. - 
Kindly feeling is neither entirely distinct from friend- 

2ship nor yet identical with it. If friendship is 
divided into three modes, kindly feeling is no 
found in the friendship of utility nor in friendshi 
for pleasure. If A wishes B prosperity because he 

-is useful, the motive of his wish would be not B’s 
interest but his own, whereas it is thought that kindly 
feeling like ...¢ is not for the sake of the person 


¢ These are Solomon’s versions of the terms usually 
rendered ‘ concord and goodwill.’ 
# Perhaps “virtuous friendship ’ should be supplied. 
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pavrot opovoctew, drav rv abrav hv mpoatpeow 
\ MY b g if Ww Va 4 5 a ~ x ~ vi 
Kat THY énOupiav exwow. ottw d¢ del TOV adTa@v 
Kd 4 a > 
opéyecbar wor’ évddxecbar appotépos tmdpyew 


1 Sp.: ef 3 aut ef 6%. 2 Sus.: otre 
3 poetv ai Sol.: 7d xiwotv, 4 ob det MD 
5 duovoety Pr, & <ottrws> add. Rac. 
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who feels it himself but for the sake of him for 
whom he feels kindly; and if kindly feeling were 
found in friendship for the pleasant, men would 
feel kindly even towards inanimate objects. So that 
it is clear that kindly feeling has to do with the 
3 friendship that is based on character. But it is 
the mark of one who feels kindly only to wish good, 
whereas it is the mark of the friend also to do the 
good that he wishes ; for kindly feeling is the begin- 
ning of friendship, as every friend feels kindly, but 
not everyone who feels kindly is a friend, since the 
kindly man is only as it were making a beginning. 
Therefore kindly feeling is the beginning of friend- 
ship, but it is not friendship. 
For it is thought that friends agree in feeling, 
4 and that those who agree in feeling are friends. But 
the agreement of friendship is not in regard to every- 
thing, but to things practicable for the parties, and 
to all that contributes to their association. Nor is 
it only agreement in thought or in appetition, for it 
is possible to think and to desire opposite things, as 
in the man lacking self-control this discord occurs ; 
if a man agrees with another in purposive choice he 
does not necessarily agree with him in desire also. 
5 Agreement occurs in the case of good men—at all 
events when bad men purpose and desire the same 
6 things they harm one another. And it appears that 
agreement, like friendship, is not a term of single 
meaning, but whereas the primary and natural form 
of it is good, so that it is not possible for bad men to 
agree in this way, there is another sort of agreement 
shown even by bad men when their purpose and 
7 desire are for the same objects. But it is only proper 
for them to.aim at the same objects in cases when 
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mal dpéyovTau av yap TovovTov opéywvrar 6 pH 
30 evdeyeTar audoiy, paxobrvrar. of dpovoobyres 3 
od pdaxovras.” 
“Hort 87)? opdvova oTav mEpi Tob apxew Kal 8 
dpxeoBau? a) avr? mpoaipeots }, py TOO éKdTEpov, 
aAAd tot Tov adrov. Kai EoTw 7 opovora diria 
ToATLKY. 
Tlepit pev ody cpovotas Kai <tvoias «ipyobw 
TooaUTo.. 
gs VIII. ’Azopetrar dé 61a ri paGAdov didodow of 1 
Touncavres Eb Tovs Tafdvras 7 ot TABdvTEs €d TOUS 
mowjoavtas’ SoKet dé dixaiov elvar rTodvavtiov. 
tobro 8 daoAdBou_pév dv tis Sia 7d xpHomov 2 
Kal 7d adt@ wpeAyov cupBaivew: 7TH* ev 
yap odetrerar® tov 8 drrodobvar Set. odK Eare OE 
40 TOGTa pdvov, GAAd Kal guorkdv: % yap evepyera 3 
1241 b aiperwrepov, Tov adrov Se® Adyor éxet TO Epyov kat 
q evépyea, 6 8 ed rafav wonep epyov rod eb 
momaavrTos. do Kat ev Tois Caois 7) TEpt Ta TEKVA 
oroven €oTt Kal Too yervijoae Kal Tod" Ta® yevyed- 

peva owlew. Kal prrodar 57) HaMov ot marengs 
57a TEKVO (at al pntépes TOV marépwr)? H ge- 
Aodvrat, Kat odrou mddw Ta avTa@v fn TOUS yew 
oavras, dud TO THY évepyevay eivat TO dpuoroy. Kat 
ai pytépes TOV Tatépwr, Gre GAAov otovrar abrav 
4 ~ lal 

elvar Epyov ta Téxvas 76 yap épyov tH yxaren@ 5 


1 Rac.: payoivrat. Sp.: 8%. 
, 8 [xal dpxec Oat] ? Rac. , J 
4 hig ie edd.). ‘ i Pe ae 
Ne Tov add, lac, 
8 +4 add. Sp. ® [wal . . . marépwr] Sp.’ 
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it is possible for both to have the things aimed at, 
since if they aim at a thing of a kind that it is not 
possible for both to have, they will quarrel ; but those 
who agree in mind do not quarrel. 

8 Therefore agreement exists when there is the 
same purposive choice as to ruling and being ruled— 
not each choosing himself to rule but both the same 
one. Agreement is civic friendship. 

So much for the subject of agreement in feeling © 
and kindly feeling. 

1 VIII. The question is raised, why those who have Love of 
conferred a benefit feel more affection for those who le 
have received it than those who have received it\ficiary. 
feel for those who have conferred it ; whereas justice. 

2 seems to require the opposite. One might conceive | . 
that it occurs for reasons of utility and personal bene- 
fit; for benefit is owing to one party and it is the 
other party’s duty to repay it. But really it is not 

3 this alone ; it is also a law of nature—activity is a 
more desirable thing, and there is the same relation 
between effect and activity as between the parties 
here : the person benefited is as it were the product 
of the benefactor. This is why even animals have 
the philoprogenitive instinct, which urges them to 
produce offspring and also to protect the offspring 

4 produced. And in fact fathers love their children 
more than they are loved by them (mothers more. 
so than fathers) * and these in their turn love their 
children more than their parents, because activity 
is the greatest good. And mothers love their chil- 
dren more than fathers, because they think that the 

5 children are more their work ; for people estimate 


* This clause is probably an interpolation in the Greek. 
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diopiLovow, mAciw dé Avretrar wepl ry yéveow 


 poprnp. 

A i ~ ‘ c x ‘ ~ 2 

10 Kat wept pev didlas tis mpds adrov Kat THs &v 
mActoot Siwpicbw Tov TpdoTeY ToOUTOV. 


IX. Aoxet 5€ 76 Te Sixavov elvar icov 7 Kal 41 
giria év lodryre, et pn parny déyerar iadtyns 7 


pidorns. at be moduretar maa Oukalov TL elds’ 

15 Koweviau® yap, TO be Kowov 7av dta Tob StKatov 
avuveoTnKev, woTe doa clon diAlas, Tooadra* Kal 
dikatov Kal Kowwvias, Kal mavTa TadTa ovvopa 
dAr rows kal éyyus exet TAS Siadopds. émel 8% 2 
Oproteas exel eux mpos capa. Kat Texvirns mpos 
dpyavov Kal Seondrns mpos dobiov, ToUTuY poev 

20 00K EoTL KoWwwvia: od yap bv’ éaTiv, dAda TO eV 
&v, TO de Tob évos od” év®+ obb€ Statperov 70 
dyabov exaTepo, dAAG. TO duporepav Tov évos ob 
eved. éorw. TO Te yap oGpua. é€oTw dpyavov ou 
prtoy, Kal Tob SeamdTou 6 Sobdos womep Hoptov 
Kail Opyavov’ adaiperov, TO 8 dpyavoy wamep 
dofAros difuxos. 

2 Ai & dAdae Kowwviat etaiv® poptov Trav 77? 
mohews: Kowwveday, olov 7 tay dparépwv 7 Tey 
opyewr? H ai Xpnwatvorucal lére mohuretat]., Ot ai 
d€ moduretan macat ev tais oikiaus" ovvuTdpxovot, 
Kat at dpbal Kai ai wapexBdcers (€o7r yap TO 


1 4 add. Rac. (et olim F'r,), 2 Bz.: xkowwvla. 
3 wore boa ely Bz.: dotts del 6% (dca MD), 
4 rocaira add. Rac. (cf. MM. 1211 a). 
5 5° <oty> ? Rac. ® Tac.: obdév. 
7 [kat dpyavov] ? Rac. 8 Bz: eioly %. 
* Sol. (et v. L. & S.): Re (épyewvwv Dietsche). 


11 <rais> olxlas (cf. N.L. 1160 b 24) Fr.: olxetors. 
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work by its difficulty, and in the production of a child 
the mother has more pain. 

Such may be our decision on the subject of friend- 
ship for oneself and of friendship among more than 
one. 

1 IX, It is thought that what is just is something Forms of 
that is equal, and also that friendship is based on Pere" 
equality, if there is truth in the saying ‘ Amity 
is equality.’ And all constitutions are some species 
of justice; for they are partnerships, and every 
partnership is founded on justice, so that there are 
as many species of justice and of partnership as there 
are of friendship, and all these species border on each 

2 other and have their differentia closely related. But 
since the relations of soul and body, craftsman and 
tool, and master and slave are similar,2 between 
the two terms of each of these pairs there is no 
partnership ; for they are not two, but the former is 
one and the latter a part of that one, not one itself ; 
nor is the good divisible between them, but that of 
both belongs to the one for whose sake they exist, 

For the body is the soul’s tool born with it, a slave 
is as it were a member or tool of his master, a tool is 
a sort of inanimate slave. 

3 The other partnerships are a constituent part of Analogy of 

_ the partnerships of the state—for example that of ators 
the members of a brotherhood or a priesthood, or veueae 
business partnerships. All forms of constitution exist i 
together in the household, both the correct forms 
and the deviations (for the same thing is found in 


2 i.e. to one another. Perhaps the Greek should be 
emended to give ‘ not similar ’ (to those just mentioned). 
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avTo, womep emi THY dppomdyv, Kal év' tals mo- 
30 Avretats), Baowien prev ) TOD yervnoavros, aptaTo- 4 
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adeAddv, rapéxBaars 5€ rovTwv Tupavvis, oAvyapyia, 
dHpos’ Kal ta Sikata 61) tooadra. 
*Eet 8€ 70 icov To pev Kar’ dpibdv 76 Sé Kar’ 5 
dvadoyiav, Kal tod Sixatov cid éorat Kat ris 
35 didtas Kal Tis Kowwvias. Kat’ apiOpov pev yap 
% (SnpoKkpareny)® Kowwvia, kal 7» érapue diria 
(7H yap adtG dpw petpetrat), Kar’ avadroytay dé 
q aporoKpatiKn 7° dptorn Kal 71 BaowuKy (od 
yap tabrov Sikaov TH trepéxovte Kal dzepexo- 
pévw Gadd 7d dvddoyov): Kat » didia S€ cpotus 6 
40 TaTpos Kal Tatdds, Kal ev Tals KoWwViats 6 avTOS 
TpoTos. 
42a =X. Aéyovras 87° didiae ovyyeriKy, érarpiKy, Kou- 1 
vwviky,  Aeyoudvn moATiKyH. EaTt pev ovyyevt- 
Ky moda éxovoa cidn, 7 pev ws adeAdav, 7 
8S’ Gs matpos Kat vidv'’: Kai yap Kar’ dvadoytay, 
solov 7 matpixn, Kal Kar’ dpiudv, ofov 4 Tav 
adeAddv. eyyds yap atrn Tihs érauptefs: em- 
AapBdvover yap kal evradba mpeoBeiwy. % 8é 2 
modTiKH GUVéoTHKE pev KaTa TO xpTHoYlov Kat 
padora: did yap Td ph adrapKes’ SoKodor oup- 


2 


= 


1 Sp.: tay ev, 2 Sus. 
3 4 add. Ross. 4» add. Rac. 
5 Sp.: 6é. 6 [7 mév ws... vidv) ? Rae. 


7 Rac.: adbrdpxy. 





* Cf. Politics viii., 1342 a 24 r&v dpyworady mwapexBdces eicl 
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constitutions as in the case of musical modes *)— 
paternal authority being royal, the relationship of 
man and wife aristocratic, that of brothers a republic, 
while the deviation-forms of these are tyranny, 
oligarchy and democracy ; and there are therefore 
as many varieties of justice. 

And since there are two sorts of equality, numerical 
and proportional, there will also be various species 


of justice and of partnership and friendship. The ~ 


partnership of democracy is based on numerical 
equality, and so is the friendship of comrades, as it 
is measured by the same standard; whereas the 
aristocratic partnership (which is the best) and the 
royal are proportional, for it is just for superior and 
inferior to have not the same share but proportional 


6 shares ; and similarly also the friendship of father and 


1 


son, and the same way in partnerships. 


X. Specified sorts. of friendship.are therefore the Friendships 
friendship. of_relatives,_that_of comrades,—that~of {74 Jistiee. 


partners and what is termed.civie-friendship. Really of va 
. rs . . TIendsolps 
friendship of relatives has more than one_species, differ. 


one as between-brothers, another as of father and 
son?: it may be proportional, for example paternal / 
friendship, or based on number, for example the 
friendship of brothers—for this is near the friendship 
of comrades, as in this also they claim privileges of 


2 seniority. |Civic friendship on the other hand is 


constituted in the fullest. degree-on the principle 
of utility, for it seems to be the individual’s lack of 
self-sufficiency that makes these unions permanent: 


Kai Tov werGv Ta givTova Kai mapaxexpwopeva, * those harmonies 
and melodies that are highly strung and irregular in colora- 
tion (i.e. divergent from the regular scale in having smaller 
intervals) are deviations.’ 

> These’two clauses look like an interpolation. ° 
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1 ee en ANG oy \ a a a 
Peeve, €TTEL auv” ov Y @Vv Kat TOU oulny Xap. 


, > ¢ A 5 Ld a BS si , 
povn 8 % modiriucy Kal 4 map adbtny mapéexBacts 
> re f > A A € r, ~ 
od povov diAtat, adAa Kat ws piroe Kowwvovow, 
ec > Mv > {3 i, 4 4A ? ad 
at 8 dAAa Kal” brepoyjv. pddtota dé Sixatov TO 
ev TH TOV xpynoinwv didAia, dua TO Tobr elvar TO 
modttiKov Sixatov. dAdAov yap tpdmov auviAfov 
t A a 
mplwy Kal Téxvn, ovy evera Kowod Twos (otov” yap 
dpyavov Kat yuyy) aAd Tod ypwyevou everev. 
oupBaiver 5¢ Kat adto 70° dpyavov émipedetas 
Tuyxavew ts Sixatov mpds TO epyov: éexeivou yap 
A 
évekév €oTt, Kal TO tTpuTdvy elvar Sirtov, dv To 
KUpLwTEpov evépyeia, % TeUTNOLS. Kal ev TOUT TA 
cider cpa. Kal dobAos, wamep elpntat mporepov. 
To 6% Cnrely mds Sel TB pity prdctv, ro Cyreiv 
=o 7 $7) gS omar me Pe ’ Hf) 

A hia A a, a 
dikady te éeariv. Kat yap dAws +o Sixatov daav 
mpos pidov: 76 Te yap Sikatdv Tiot Kal Kowwvots, 

‘ cS f , c a ia <, A ft Ly 
Kal 6 Pidos Kowwvds, 6 wev yévous, 6 5é Biov. o 
4 cari > 2 4 2, \4 \ 
yap avOpwros ov povov modirikov' adda Kal 
oikovomikoy Cov, Kat ody wamep TaAAd Tote 
ouvdvalera Kal T@ TvxdvTt Kal Ojder Kal appeve, 
LAN? Sd 2 r a 1AAG A Mv ] 
GAN’ idia ob povavArkov® GAAd KowwwviKov avOpwros 
{dov mpds ovs duce ovyyéverd eoTw: Kal Kowwvia 
f 
toy Kai Sixadv Te Kai ef pn modts etn. oikia 
> a f / a & 2 a es 
8 ort tis didia: Seomdtov pev odv Kal SovAov 
1 Sus.: ouvedOeiv. 2 TT: dor. 3 ard 7d Bz.: rodro. 
4 Cas.: dvOpdrrov pdvov ot rodurixds (&vOpwros ob pdvov mro- 


tixds I’), 
5 Sp.: dan al diddupor addxdv, 





9 Not its fs, its shape, hardness, etc. 
> 1941 b 17-24. 
* i.e. ‘ friend ’ in the sense of ‘ relation.’ 
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since they would have been formed in any case merely 
for the sake of society. Only civic friendship and 
the deviation from it are not merely friendships 
but also partnerships on a friendly footing; the 
3 others are on a basis of superiority. {The justice 
that underlies a friendship of utility is in the highest 
degree just, because this is the civic principle of 
justice) The coming together of a saw with the 
craft that uses it is on different lines—it is not for 
the sake of some common object, for saw and craft 
are like instrument and spirit, but for the sake of 
4 the man who employs them. It does indeed come 
about that even the tool itself receives attention 
which it deserves with a view to its work, since 
it exists for the sake of its work, and the essential 
nature of a gimlet is twofold, the more important 
half being its activity, boring.* And the body and 
the slave are in the class of tool, as has been said 
before.® 
5 Therefore to seek the proper way of associating Domestic 
with a friend is to seck for a particular kind of justice. *!tons- 
In fact the whole of justice in general is in relation 
to_a friend, for what is just is Just for certain persons, /2/7. 
and persons who are partners, and a friend is a 
partner, either in one’s family ¢ or in-one’s life, For 
man is not.only a political but also a house-holding 
animal, and_does not, like the other animals, couple 
occasionally and with any chance female or male, 
6 but man is in a special way not a solitary but a 
gregarious animal, associating with the persons with 
whom. he has.a natural kinship ; accordingly there 
would be. partnership, and. justice of a sort, even. if 
7 there were no state. And a household is a sort of 
friendship—or rather the relationship of master and 
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derby mpos aAdAjAovs érarpixy padora, 4? KaT” 
igo T Ha 
ov ydap Te vdos Too GedeixOnv,” 
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Taira yap ws TO toov _Sntobvrey Adyerau. d10 év 
oiKig mpOtov apxat Kal mnyal didtas Kat oAuretas 
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"Enet b€ rrcae Tpeis, KaT’ dper iy, KaTa TO 
XpPHoLjmov, Kar TO 78%; ToUTwY be éexdorns Svo 
dvapopat 7 bev yap Kal? dmepoxny y Se Kar 
toornrd. ame ExdoTn avT@v), TO O€ Suxatov 70 mept 
abras éx Trev duudroByrnoewr' dijrov, év pev ™H 
Kal? dmepoxry afvodrar TO dvddoyov ody w@oavTws, 
aN’ 6 pev dmepexwv dveorpapyeevars 70 avdhoyov, 
ws adros mpos TOV eAdrrw, bre TO Tapa Tod éAaT- 
TOVOS YLVOpLEVvoV mpos 76 Tap’ atrob, * Suaretpevos® wo- 
mp dipxev mpos dpydopevovs et Sé a Tobro, ard 
70 tcov Kar’ dpiOuov aévot (Kal yap 8%) Kal em 


1 Sycecvdy corruptum edd.: émtecxés ? Sus. 


2 Tac.: 7. 3 Cas. : amedelx On. 
4 L's marpées. 5 Nauck: avros. 
6 Fr tet duguoByrnodvrwy (Gugeogayiaeriam Hiz.). 
7 Fre: 7@. 8 Rac.: abrod. 


§ Bz.: dtaxeluevov. 
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slave is that of craft and tools, and of spirit and 
body, and such relationships are not friendships or 
forms of justice but something analogous, just as 

8 health? is not justice but analogous to it. But 
the friendship of man and wife is one of utility, a 
partnership ; that of father and son is the same as 
that between god and man and between benefactor 
and beneficiary, and generally between natural 

g ruler and natural subject. That between brothers 
is principally the friendship of comrades, as being 
on a footing of equality— 


For never did he make me out a bastard, 
But the same Zeus, my lord, was called the sire 
Of both—,? 


for these are the words of men seeking equality. 
Hence in the household are first found the origins 
and springs of friendship, of political organization 
and of justice. 

10 And since there are three sorts of friendship, unequal 
based on goodness, on utility and on pleasure, and iene 
two varieties of each sort (for each of them is either forms. 
on a basis of superiority or of equality), and what is) 
just in relation to them is clear from our discussions, | 
in the variety based on superiority. the. proportionate | 
claims are not on the same lines, but the superior 
party claims by inverse proportion—the contribution 
of the inferior to stand in the same ratio to his own 
as he himself stands in to the inferior, his attitude 

11 being that of ruler to subject; or if.not that, at_all 
events he claims a numerically equal share (for-in 


@ Perhaps the text is corrupt. 

> Sophocles fr. 755 Jebb and Pearson (684 Nauck). 
The third line is completed in a quotation by Philo, dvyrdv 
5’ obdels. (For rede dative of agent see Kithner-Gerth, i. 422), 
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TUL. 
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Kal of moAra., Stay pr) xpyoysor GAAHAots, GAN’ ex 


1 Rac.: rod toov. 2 4] od Fr. (cf. WE. 1163 a 29). 





¢ The inferior party p claims to draw a larger share of 
benefit B and to leave the smaller share b to the superior 
party P, the result of which would be p+B and P+b. The 


superior pat P also invokes the principle of inverse pro-. 
i 


portion (line 7), but applies it to their contributions to the 
common cause, not to the benefits drawn from it: he claims 
to make a smaller contribution c, while the inferior party 
makes a larger one C, the result of which would be P -e¢ 
and p~C. ‘The proposed conjunctions are in fact both of 
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fact it happens in this way in other ~\s <iations 
too—sometimes the shares are numerically equal, 
sometimes proportionally : if the parties contributed 
a numerically equal sum of money, they also take 
a share equal by numerical equality, if an unequal 
sum, a share proportionally equal). The inferior 
party on the contrary inverts the proportion, and 

12 makes a diagonal conjunction®; but it would seem 
that in this. way the superior comes off worse, and 
the friendship or partnership is a charitable service.® 
Therefore equality must be restored and proportion 

13 secured by some other means; and this means is 
honour, which belongs by nature to a ruler and god 
in relation to a subject. But the profit © must be 
made equal to the honour. 

14 Friendship on a footing of equality is civic friend- Political 
ship. Civic friendship is, it is true, based on utility, 
and fellow-citizens are one another's friends in the 
same way as different cities are, and 

Athens no longer knoweth Megara,¢ 


nor similarly do citizens know one another, when wad 
they are not useful to one another; their friend- 


them diagonal, connecting the larger person with the smaller 
thing and vice versa: 


SG Ne 
p b p c 


> Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ friendship 
is a charity and not a partnership.’ 

* i.e, the advantage in the shape of protection, guidance, 
etc., that the inferior party derives from the friendship. 

@ Lit. ‘ the Athenians no longer recognize the Megarians.’ 
Author unknown (Bergk, Fr. Eleg., Adespota 6). 
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Tod dyabod Kal® ris Aettoupyias. Kat’ iadrnra 87) 
BovAera elvar 7 moluruch guria. éore be THs 
xpnoipou gudlas elon vo, 7) pev Vopr) 7 8 Ouc7. 
Are 8 D) poev moder els TO toov Kat eis 70 
mpaypa, WoTrEep of mwAodVTES Kal ot wvovpevoL- 

510 elipytau 


“Gr 


pads dvSpi diy. 


35 OTav prev ovv Kal” Opodoyiav Pe TOT UH airy 
gidia “Kat vopurn: drav 8 emutpenwow abrots,* 
> A ta 
ROK? Bovrerar elvar gdirla Kal érarpiKyH. 810 

La \ > f i ee “g ~ - Mw 
pddiora 7a éeykAjpara® ev raiTn TH dtAia’ atriov 
oe ore Tapa pow: Erepa yep perc } Kata TO 

40 ypyjoysov Kal ue KaTa THY dpeTHy, ot om dpporepat 
Bovdovrax a, da Exe, kal optdodar pev Tob xpnotpov 

1248a évexa, HOuKynv d€ movotow ws emekets, 510 ws 
marevovTes ob vopuny mowobow. 

“Odws per yap ev 7H xenotun TOV TPLOV mhetora’ 
eykAnpata (7) péev yap daperi avéyKAntos® ol oe 
Hoes eXOVTES Kat ddvres dmad\drrovrat, i Oe 

SxXpHoysot ovK evOds StadvovTat, av pi oie 
kal? érowpuc@s mpoodépwvrat): dpws dé THs] 


1 éyy ? Rac. 
2 xal Ts 4 (loov 7 7d dyabav ry Aecroupylg ? Rac.). 
Sabir, (ctliican: 4 Rac.: avrois. 
5 ra éykAquara Sp.: &y«Anua. 
8 dudorépas ? Rac. 7? mrelora Ta Sp. 
5 Sp.: dvéyxAnrov. ® kal: d\n P Rac. 
2 Cf, N.B. 1262 b 26. 
> NE. 1164028. Hesiod, W.D. 371 juc6ds 8 dvpi ply 
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15 ship is a ready-money transaction.* Nevertheless 
there is present here a ruling factor and a ruled—not 
a natural ruler or a royal one, but one that rules in 
his turn, and not for the purpose of conferring benefit, 
as God rules, but in order that he may have an equal 
share of the benefit and of the burden. Therefore 
civic friendship aims at being on a footing of equality. 

16 But useful friendship is of two kinds, the merely 
legal and the moral. Civic friendship looks to 
equality and to the object, as buyers and sellers do 
—hence the saying 

Unto a friend his wage—.” 


17 When, therefore, it is based ona definite-agreement, Complaints 
_this is civic and legal friendship ;_but-when_they fee 

trust each other for repayment, it tends to be moral of utility 
friendship, that of comrades: Hence this is the a 
kind of friendship in which recriminations most 
occur, the reason being that it is contrary to nature ; 
for friendship based on utility and friendship based 
on goodness are different, but these people wish to 
have it both ways at once—they associate together yy 
for the sake of utility but make it out to be a mora’ 
friendship as between good men, and so represent 
it as not merely legal, pretending that it is a matter 
of trust. 

18 For in general, of the three kinds of friendship, it _ 
is in useful friendship that most recriminations occur! , 
(for goodness is not given to recrimination, and pleas-' 
ant friends having got and given_their share break 
it off, but useful friends do not dissolve the association 
at once, if their intercourse is on comradely-and_not 

19 merely legal lines) ; nevertheless the legal sort of 





elpnuevos &pxios éorw, ‘let the wage stated for a friend stand 
good.’ 
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a ¢ \ Bite f- Me > ¢ A 
XpyTipov % vopuKy avéyKAntos. €or. 8  pev 
vopuikn OdiddAvots mpos vopuoja (uetpetrar yap 
Toure) 70 toov), 4 8 nOiKI Exovawos. S10 evvaxod 
vouos éott rots odrus opirodar pirie@s yun etvac 
Sixas TOV exovctony ouvadrayparwy, ophas: Tots 
yap ayabots ob médpuxe Sixn' elvar, ot 8 cis 
dyaBot Kat muarois® auvadAarrovew. art S° ev 
TAVTN TH pirig Ta _eykhjpara dppiBaMovra avrots 
dudorepa., TOS éxdrepos eyKadel,® drav 7OuKas 
ada a) vomiKds maT evowow, 

Kai EXEL 67) dmroptay morépws bet xpivew ro" 
dixatov, mor Epa m™pos TO mpaypo. PAénovra 70 
danpeTnbev mdaov 7 totov, 7° T@ tmemovOdTt: ev- 
déxerau yap® elvar omep Adyet Odoyris— 


gol prev TobTo, Ded, opiKpov, uot dé péya, 


evdéxerau be? Kat TovvavTtov yeveobat, warrep év 
TH Adyw, col pev ma5udy robr’ elvan, euolt dé 
Bdvarov. évredlev 8’ warep® clpnrat! eyeAjpara: 
6 peev yap afvot dyremabety ws péeya dmnpeTioas 
Ort Seopevep éroinoer, qT aMo ToLwodTo Acyew 
mpos vy éxetvou opeéhevav moaov eddvaro aad’ od 
ti qv atT@,” 6 8€ tobvavrioy dcov éxelv@ GAN 


1 Sol.: dlkacor (Gygtiis avrots wépuxe Sexalocs Sp.). 
2 Tac. : Trois, 


3 [was . . . éyxadet] ? gloss. (an lege éyxadéoe?) Rac. 
4 Sp.: 7dr. 5 ty Fr. “Tile oe. 
7 Fr.: yap. 8 domep add. Fr. 
® Rac.: elpyra: ra. 10 Rac.: atrg. 





® Or, adopting another conjectural emendation, ‘ since it 
is natural for good men to be just of their own accord.’ 

> Solomon renders ‘ It is uncertain how either will re- 
criminate on the other, seeing that they trust each other, not 
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useful friendship is not given to recrimination. The 

legal method of discharging the obligation is a matter 

of money, for that serves as a measure of equality ; 3 

but the moral method is voluntary. Hence in some 

places there is a law prohibiting friendly associates of 

this sort from actions as to their voluntary contracts— 

rightly, since it is not natural for good men to go to 

law,? and these men make their contracts as good | 
20 men and as dealing with trustworthy people. And | 
in fact in this sort of friendship the recriminations are 
doubtful on both sides—what line of accusation each 
party will take, inasmuch as their confidence was of 
a moral kind and not merely legal.? 

Indeed it is a question in which of two ways one Estimate of 
ought to judge what is a just return, whether by “!™* 
looking at the actual amount or quality of the ser- 
vice rendered, or by its amount or quality for the 
recipient ; for it may be as Theognis says— 


2 


pany 


Goddess, ’tis small to thee, but great to me,° 


and also the result may be opposite, as in the saying 
22‘ This is sport to you but death to me.’ Hence 
recriminations, as has been said?; for one party 
claims recompense as having rendered a great service, 
because he did it for his friend in need, or saying 
something else of the sort as to how much it was 
worth in relation to the benefit given to the recipient 
and not what it was to himself, while the other party 
on the contrary speaks of how much it was to the 


in a limited legal way but on the basis of their characters.’ 
But the Greek text may be questioned. 
¢ Theognis 14. This quotation illustrates that the amount 
of a service is ‘ subjective,’ the next quotation shows that 
its quality is. 
4 1242 b 37. 
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1248, ies 
2 odx Ooov adTe. ore é Kal peTaBdAet® 6 Rint 


yap dcov atta" _ Hex pov améBn, 6 8 doov atte? 
peya? edvvaro, olov, el Kwdvvevoas Spaxyis déwov 
apernoer, 6 pev 70 706 KwWdvvoU peyeBos 6 6 6€ TO 
To dpyupiov, waTrep ev TH Trav vopucparenv arroddaet 

30 Tkal yap evratla Tept TOUTE 7 dupeoPrrnots: 
6 pe yap afiot nas Tor jv, 6 Sé€ mHs viv, av 
py Svetmuvras. 

‘H pe oby monuruKy Brérres cis Ty 6podoyiay 
Kat eis TO TpGypa, 2 8° 70K «ts Ty mpoaipeow: 
aore Kal Sixacov TovTO paAdov ort, Kal duKato- 
ovvn pide. aittov dé Tob pdxeo Bau Bidet KadAicov 

35 pev a 0c pidia _dvayKavorépa be 7 xenon: ot 
o dpxovrac" pev ws Oucot giro Kal Ov dperny 
évres, érav & dvrixpovon Te Tay Siew, drow yi- 
vovrTat bre érepot Hoav. eK mepovolas yap dub- 

1243 b Kovow ot moAXol TO Kandy, 610 Kal 7Hv Kadies 
pidiay. aore pavepov 7Os Suatperéov Tmept ToUrwy. 
et pev yap | Bucot pido, eis THY mpoaipeoww. 
Brerréov et lon, al ovdev dAAo dE turéov barépw 
Tapa. Barépov: ei 8 ws xphoyor aut mohureKol, 

5 ws av edvourerer® Cporoyobow. av & 6 _pev 
oH dde 6 8 exeivws, ob Kady," dvrimoufjoae 
d€ov, rovs Kadods AEyew Adyous, dpoiws Sé Kal 


1 (bis) Rac.: atr@. 
2 peraBddrde (vel peradrtauBdver) Rac.: peradauBdver Kai 
ama Sarnet. e [uéya] Sol. 
* Bus.: epxovrat. 5 Tac.: dvrixpus 7. 
8 dws dv Avotredy ? Rac, (ws dv AvotreA# Sp.). 
7 Rac.: caddy per. 





* Or, altering the Greek, ‘they agree for as long as it 
profits them.’ 
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23 doner and not how much it was to himself. And 
at other times the position is reversed: the one 
says how little he got out of it, the other how much 
the service was worth to him—for instance, if by 
taking a risk he did the other a shilling’s worth of 
benefit, the one talks about the amount of the risk 
and the other about the amount of the cash; just 
as in the repayment of a money loan, for there too 
the dispute turns on this—one claims to be repaid 
the value that the money had when lent, the other 
claims to repay it at the present value, unless they 
have put a proviso in the contract. 

24 Civic friendship, then, looks at the agreement.and. 
to the thing, but. moral friendship at the intention ; 
hence the latter is more just—it_is friendly. justice. 

25 The cause of conflict is that moral friendship is 
nobler but friendship of utility more necessary ; 
and men begin as being moral friends and friends 
on grounds of goodness, but when some _ private 
“interest comes into collision it becomes clear_that 
really they were different... or most men pursue 
what is fine only when they have a good margin in 
hand, and so with the finer sort of friendship too. 

26 Hence it is clear how these cases must be decided. 
If they are moral friends, we must consider if their 
intentions are equal, and nothing else must be 
claimed by either from the other; and if they are 
friends on the ground of utility or civic friends, we 
must consider what form of agreement would have 
been profitable for them.* But if one says they are 
friends on one footing and the other on another, 
it is not honourable, when an active return is due, 
merely to make fine speeches, and similarly also in 
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émt Jarépou: dAN’ éerevdt) od SvetmovTo ws HOLKaS, 2 
det xpivew twa, pnd droxpwopevov pydérepov" 
abrav ée€amardy: dore Sei ordpyew éxarepov rH 
ruxnv. otc 8 eoriv 4 AOcKn Kata mpoatpeow 2 
dffAov, evel Kav ef peydda malay po) amodan bv 

> ’ 2\\> #22 Ie nm v. Tiers ee 
ddvvapiav add’ Go’ eddvato, KaAds: Kal yap* 6 
eds dvéxerar Kata Svvapuv AapBavwv tas Bucias. 

3 A 7 ~ > € ~ or a ‘ (2 
ada TH mwAobvre ody tkavds eer av ph dyon 2 
dvvacbar mA€ov Sobvar, oddé 7H Saveicavte. 

ae) , , 2 a ’ a4 

TloAAd éyxAjuata yiverar ev rats didtas rais* 3 
pn Kar’ edOvepiav, Kal 76 Sixaov iSeiv ov pddiov- 
xadrerdv yap® perphoas évi THe Ta* yu) Kar’ edOu- 
wpiav: olov cupBaiver emt trav épwrikdv, 6 pev 3 
\ fy ¢€ Nin? AOD 2% A ~ < > 
yap Suixer ws tov’ Addy emi 7d ovlqv, 6 8 
exeivov eviore Ws xpyjomov, drav dé madonrat Tod 
epav, adAov yevopevov® dAdos yiverat, Kal rdre 
Aoyilovrat ti av7l® tivos, Kai os Tv@wy Kal 

f Pe A a va \ 

Tlappevns dSuepdpovro, Kai dAws SSdoKados Kal 


pabyrys (emorjiun yap Kai ypypara oby vt 
feetpeirat), Kal ws “Hpddixos” o tarpos mpos Tov 
> , A ‘ ff ‘ e © A 
arrodidovra pixpov Tov pobdy, Kal ws 6 Kiapmddos 


kat 6 Baotreds. 6 pev yap ws Hoe 6 8 ws 3 


1 Syl.: droxpwépuevos undérepos. 2 Rac: ws. 
3 kal yap Fr.: kal. 4 Ber: worse 
5 I: yap yaderdv. ST ro. 
7 [rdv] Sp. 8 Rac.: ywwoudvov. 
® ri avril Tac.: mavrt. 10 Sp.: Tpdexos. 





¢ i.e. in a moral friendship it is not honourable to insist 
on a return on a business footing. 

> © Pissimilar friendships, where action and reaction are 
not in the same straight line ’ (Solomon). 

¢ The distinguished Theban general, friend of Epa- 
minondas. Pytho may be a dramatist of Catana, or a 
Byzantine rhetorician of the period. 
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27 the other case * ;——but since they did not provide for 
this in the contract, on the ground that it was a 
moral friendship, somebody must judge, and neither 
party must cheat by pretending ; so that each must 

28 be content with his luck. But it is clear that moral 
friendship is a matter of intention, since even if a, 
an. _after having received great benefits owing to 


29 with our Se But a seller will not be satisfied 

if a man says he cannot pay more, nor will one who 

has made a loan. 
30 In friendships not based on direct reciprocity ? Causes and 
many causes of recrimination occur, and_it_ isnot of iiemrns, 
easy to see what is just ;_ for it is difficult. to.measure 
by one given thing relations that are not directly 
reciprocal, This is how it happens in love affairs, 
since in them one party pursues the other as af 
pleasant person to live with, but sometimes the other | 
the one as useful, and Bhien the lover ceases to love,| 
he having changed the other changes, and then they 
calculate the quid pro quo, and quarrel as Pytho 
and Pammenes* used, and as teacher and pupil¢_ 
do in general (for knowledge and money have no — 
common measure), and as Herodicus? the doctor 
did with the patient who offered to pay his fee with 
a discount, and as the harpist and the king fell out. | 
32 The king associated with the harpist as pleasant | 

and the harpist with the king as useful; but the 


3 


i 


4 Born in Thrace, practised in Athens fifth cent. z.c.; tutor 
of Hippocrates. The mss. give ‘ Prodicus’ (the sophist, 
who figures frequently in Plato), and possibly the text has 
suffered haplography, and both names should be read. 
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xXpyoiu@ apie: 6 8, érrevdy! ede drrodddvar, 
atrov abrov ws novv émoinoev, kal edn, womep 
éxeivov doavta evppdvat, ovtw Kal abtos st70- 
oxopevos éxeivw. dpuws Sé dhavepov Kai évradba 33 
7a&s yrwpotéov: évl yap petpytéov Kat evra’, 
dA obk apifuw adda Adyw. 7H* avddoyov 
yap perpytéov, worep Kal  modutuct perpetrat 
Kowwvia ms yap Kowwvnoce yewpy@ oaKuTo- 
TOmos, «6 pi) T@ avadoyov icacbjcerat Ta Epya; 
tais 67° yn Kar’ edOvwpiay 7d avdAoyov péTpov, 34 
olov et 6 pev codiay Sobvar eynadei, 6 8’ exetvp 
apyupiov, ti’ oodia’ mpos rd aAovatov elvat’; 


- EA A A iz Fe 3 > ‘A e A wn 
6 eira TL dobev ™pos EkaTEpov®; EL yap oO per TOD 


> ra oe mu ie \ ~ é % 
eAdtrovos Hurcv edwKev, 6 Sé Tod petlovos pH} 

‘ id fol La kw > ”~ ig 
moAdoorov pépos, SHAov tt odros aducet. aT 35 
Se 2 58 > = = 3 fa Ea ~ e Sua) 

€ Kavravda év apyy audioPyrnots, av dh 6 pev 
ws xpnoipous ovvedBetvy adrovs, 6 dé py, GAN ws 
Kat’ GAAny Twa didiav. 

XI. Hepi 5€ t08 dyafod Kal Kat’ dperny didrov, 1 
axemréov mdTEpov Set exeivw Ta xpHoyra vanperetv 
Kat Bonfeiv } TH dvtirorety 7a toa” Suvapevw. Tod- 
To b€ To abro mpdBAnud eor1, morepov tov didov 
Tov omovdatoy ¢d aonréov paAdov.. av pev 2 

\ EN ged \ a ” ey , 
yap pidos™ Kat orovdaios, tsws od Aiav yaderdv, 


Daceme mcr 


2 Tac.: oby dpm. ‘Tr: 70. 
3 eh rots dé (67 ? Sus.). OMS Zeenat 
8 Sol. ; copig. 7 elvac add. Rac. 
8 apos éxarépou Fr.: <éxarépou> pds éxdrepor ? Rac. 
p p p p 
® Bk.: phowper. 10 Jac.: dvrimowovti Kal. 


I <xal> didos ? Rac.: <6> ptdos Rieckher. 


eee 


* The story (also told N.H. ix., 1164 a 16) is related by 
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king, when the time came for him to pay, made out 
that he was himself of the pleasant sort, and said 
that just as the harpist had given him pleasure by 
his singing, so he had given the harpist pleasure by 

33 his promises to him.* Nevertheless here too it is 
clear how we must decide : here too we must measure 
by one standard, but by a ratio, not a number. 
For we must measure by proportion, as also the 
civic partnership is measured. For how is a shoe- 
maker to be partner with a farmer unless their ~ 

34 products are equalized by proportion? Therefore 
the measure for partnerships not directly reciprocal 
is proportion-—for example if one party complains 
that he has given wisdom and the other says he has 
given the former money, what is the ratio of wisdom 
to being rich ? and then, what is the amount given 
for each? for if one party has given half of the 
smaller amount but the other not even a small 
fraction of the larger, it is clear that the latter is 

35 cheating. But here too there is a dispute at the 
outset, if one says that they came together on 
grounds of utility and the other denies it and says 
it was on the basis of some other kind of friendship. 

1 XI. About the good friend and the friend.on the casuistry of 
basis of goodness, we must consider whether one Friendship. 
ought to render useful services and assistance” to 
him or to the friend who is able to make an equal 
return. .This is the same problem as whether it 
is more one’s duty to benefit a friend or a virtuous 

gman. If a man is’a friend and virtuous, perhaps? 


Plutarch, De Alexandri fortuna ii. 1, of the tyrant 
Dionysius of Syracuse. 

v On, altering the punctuation with Fritsche, ‘is a friend 
and virtuous equally.’ 
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12444 nn vs ‘ A > "2 a. 4 , ir 

dy pn Tis 70 ev avejon To € Tamewdoy, gi ov 
pev ofddpa ed" troy, emeuich be 7 7pepa.. el Oe HI}, 
moa mpoPAnpara yiveran, oto el 6 prev Hv ovK 
éorat d€, 0 de EoTaL ov SE, 7) 6 prev eyeveTo EoTL 

108 ot, 6 8% €orw odk Fv S€ ode gorar. dar 
E | cal b) f i! lA / i) 4 
éxelvo épywdéoTepov. un yap te Adyer Edpemidys 3 
Towjoas 


Adywr® Sixatov profor av Adyous dépors,* 
épyov 8 éxeivos® épyov és* mapéaxero- 
Kal ov mdvro, bet TO morpl, aan’ éorw GAN’ a bet” 
Th pnp, Kaitou Bedzicov ze) TOT Ip" ovee yap TO 
1s Ad mdvra Overar, 088” exer mdoas Tas Tyas dAAd 
Twds. tows ovv éorw a be TO xXpnotw, dMa 4 
d€ TO ayab@ olov ovK €i otrov SiSwor wal Tavay- 
Kata, Kal oubiy TovUTw del: 08d @ Towvuy TO ouliy,® 
ToUTW a a) odtos SiSwow dW’ ° XpHoy.os* 
aAN of tobro ToLobvTes [TrovTw]” mévTa TO épw- 
t s > 2B > tag 3 ” 
peéva biddaow ov déov, ovdevds elow G&vou. 

20 Kai ot év Tots Adyous Spor Tis purias mdvres 
pe THOS ciou pirias, aan’ od Tijs avrijs. TB pev 5 
yap xpnotpep TO Bovhecbau Taxcetvey dyafd, Kat 
T@ ev moujoavrt, Kal na omrolw ‘Si (od yap 
emonpaiver obtos 6 Opiopos Ths duAlas), adrAw de 

1 ef add. Rac. 2698’ Syl: 600d. 
* Bus.: Adyov. 
4 Bus.: Abyou elopépors (Nba g¢épos Bk.). 
5 Musgrave: éxelvocs. 8 épyov d¢ Meineke: épya, 
7 ANN’ & be? Sus.: Gdda de, 8 Bz.: 70 €b fj. 


9 Sus.: dAdd. Rac: 1 Fr. : 00d’, 
12 Yac.: dzmofos det. 





9 See the first sentence of the chapter. 
> Ir. 882 Nauck. 
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it is not over-difficult, provided one does not ex- 
aggerate the one factor and underrate the other, 
benefiting him greatly as friend but only slightly as 
good. But in other cases many problems arise, for 
instance, if A was a friend but is going not to be and 
B is going to be but is not now, or if A became one 
but is not one now and B is one now but was not 
and is going not to be. But the former problem 4 
3is more difficult. For possibly there is something 
in the lines of Euripides ® : 
Prithee take words as thy just pay for words, 
But he, that gave a deed, a deed shall have ; 
and it is not one’s duty to give everything to one’s 
father, but there are other things that one ought 
to give to one’s mother, although the father is the 
superior ; for even to Zeus not all the sacrifices are 
offered, nor does he have all the honours but some 
4 particular ones. Perhaps, therefore, there are some 
services that ought to be rendered to the useful 
friend and others to the good friend :-for instance, 
if a friend gives you food and necessaries. you are 
not therefore bound to give him your society, and 
accordingly also you are not bound to render to the 
friend to whom you give your society the things-that | 
you do not-get from him but from the useful friend ; | 
but those who by_so doing wrongly ¢ give saintly 
to one whom they love are.good-for-nothing. people. 
* And the defining marks of friendship stated in the Ditterent 
discourses all belong to friendship in some sense, 030. 
5 but not to the same kind of friendship. It is a mark have ditter- 
of the useful friend that one _wishes_the_ ine =a 
good for him, ,and s $0. of the benefactor, .and_in.fact 
a friend of | any sort (for this definition. of_friend- | 
ship is not distinctive) ; 3 of : another, friend, that_one 
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ro elvar Kal ddAAw 76 ovliv, te 8é Kal? Adoviy 
TO ovvadyety Kal cvyyaipew. amdvres 8° obror of 6 
Gpot Kata gidiav pev A€yovrai twa, od mpos piav 
5° oddels. 81d moAAoi eiot, Kai Exacros pas 
> a , 3 ” e c “~ > 
elvat Soe? pidias, odk dy, olov 7 Tod efvar mpo- 
aipeots: kat yap 6 Ka’ drepoyjy Kal moujoas €b 
Bovrerar 7H Epyw 7H atrod tadpyew (kal 7O 
fy A tal \ 3 re 3 AY ~ 
Sovre 70 elvar det Kai dvramodi8evar), dAAa oulfv 
od TovTw adda TH Oder. 
*"Adixotow of didor evior adAjAous, Ta yap 7 
a ~ 2 > > lol Nay le 
mpaypara paAdov, add’ od didodot tov’ éxovra: 
\ , 2 Sven ive 2 Q eon 4 > 
dio pido? Kdxelvy® (ofov Sidr. ySds tov otvov 
ethero Kal Ott xprHowuos Tov tAodrov €tAeTO), xpNnor- 
peartepos yap. 66 8%) dyavaxrei,* womep av et 


5 ¢GAXov eidovro® dvtl yrrovos: of 8% éyxadodow, 


exeivov yap viv Cnrobar rév ayabdy, mpdrepov byrh- 
caves TOV HOY 7} TOY XpHoLLor. 

XII. Lkemréov 8€ Kal epi adrapketas Kat 1 
tA Fo) v A “y > rs a 
pirias, ms exovor mpos Tas ddAjAwy Suvdpers. 
amopyoce yap dv tis mdétTepov, el Tis etn Kare 
mavra adtapKns, €orat tovrw ¢didos, Wy Kar’ 
” a ’ ‘9 7» ¢ 19 > 
évdevav Enretrar dpidos xal® gorar dyabds® adr- 
apkéatatos. «if 6 pet apetas Bios” ebdaiuwr, 
tt av d€éou pidov; ovre yap Ta&Y ypyoiwy Set- 
oa abrapkous, otre THY eddpavoivTw" obte Tod 


1 3z.: 7a. 2 edd.: gtdel. 3 Rac.: xdxelvots. 
TUTEC. leis Gets 5 Race.: etdero. ® Vict.: 66. 
TAI: el. Mining Hp ® Ross: dyabes. 
10 Bios add. Syl. Al Sp.: ed ppovotvrwr. 


9 i.e. the beneficiary. 

> This also means the beneficiary, who is the cause of 
the benefactor’s being a benefactor ; so the benefactor ought 
to repay him in kind by wishing his existence (as he does 
also for the reason that he is his own product). 
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wishes his existence, of another that one wishes his 
society ; of the friend on the ground of pleasure, that 

6 one shares his grief and his joy. All these defining 
marks are predicated in the case of some friendship, 
but none of them with reference to friendship as a 
single thing. Hence there are many of them, and 
each is thought to belong to friendship as one, though 
it does not: for instance, the desire for the friend’s 
existence—for the superior friend and benefactor 
wishes existence to belong to his own work ?—and 
to him who gave one existence? it is one’s duty to 
give existence in return; but he wishes the society 
not of this friend but of the pleasant one. 

7 Friends in some cases wrong each other, because 
they love things more, not the possessor of them, 
and are friends of the possessor too on this account 
(just as a man chose his wine because it was sweet 
and chose his wealth because it was useful), for he is 
more useful.° Hence naturally he is annoyed, just 
as if they had preferred his possessions to himself 
as being inferior ; and they complain, for now they 
look to find in him the good man, having previously 
looked for the pleasant or the useful man. 

1 XII. We must also consider self-sufficiency and self-suttici- 
friendship, and the interrelationship of their poten- °mcy and the 

tialities. For one may raise the question whether Iriends. 

if a person be self-sufficing in every respect he will | 
have a friend, or whether on the contrary a friend | 

is sought for in need, and the good man will be | 

most self-sufficing. If the life that is combined with | 

goodness is happy, what need would there be of a 

friend? For it does not belong to the self-sufticing 

man to need either useful friends or friends to amuse 


¢ Se. on account of his possessions. 
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1244 b 
ouly, avTos’ yap abr ixavos ouveivat. padora 2 


be Todro havepov émi Oeos: dfjAov yap ws ob8e- 
vos mpoadedpevos ovde pihov Betoerat ovo éorat 
10 abr el ye pnbev déourd Tou.” wore Kat avo pevtros 
6 edSarpoveoraros Hevora Serjoerar pidov, a 
Kal?’ dcov advvarov elvat abrdpKn. avayKn dpa 8 
ha, xiarous elvar didous TP dpiore. Cave, | Kal 
det? éAdrrous yivecOa, Kat pa omovddlew dmws 
wo piror, aAN’ odvywupeiv ph pdvov TOV xXpnotpesy 
15 dAAd Kal ra@v' es 73 ouliv atperav. da, phy 
Kal tre davepov ay elvar dd€evev ws od XPHoEws 
evexa 6 diros ovo apehetas, GAN 68 Ov dperiyy 
piros [ovos. drav yap prnfevds evdeets cpev, 4 
Tore TOUS” war oAavcopévous bntodpev’ mdvres, 
Kal Tovs Ca) mevoopLevous paMov 7) 7) TOUS ig pp : 
20 dpetvw 8 exopev Kpiow adrdpKeis évTes 7 
evdetas, pddora te? tav ovlqy akiwv sees 
didwy. 
Tlepi d€ THs amoptas Tavrns oKetTéov uy more 5 
TO prev te A€yerar KadA@s TO Sé AavOdver bud Thy 
TrapaBoAnv. BAprov d€ AaBovor tt To Cav 70 Kat’ 
évepyeray «al os tédos. pavepov obv OTe 706 
25 aicbdvecbar Kal TO yepilew, Wore Kal TO oul v 
76 owaraddivecda Kat TO ovyyvepilew jcorl. 
€ore dé atte TO! ° atoBdveabar Kal avTo 70” yew 
pilew aiperesrarov éxdoTw (at da Todro Tob Civ 
maow éudutos % dpekis, TO yap Civ Set mBévas™ 


1 Sp.: obros, 2 Tac.: abr@ ofre unbev Seondrov. 
3 Sp.: det. 4 +év add. Sp. 
5 rGbe Rieckher, Trott Sus. 5 g add. Ald. 
7 Rac.: fyrover. 8 Syl: romgavras. 
® Syl: re wddora. 10 (bis) Sol. : 5 ab7d (7d abrod Bz.). 


11 Bz.: draribévar, 
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him and society, for he is sufficient society for him- 

2self. This is most manifest in the case of God; 
for it is clear that as he needs nothing more he will | 
not need a friend, and that supposing he has no | $, o 
need of one he will not have one. Consequently | "y ‘ 
the happiest human being also will very little need | ~ 
a friend, except in so far as to be self-sufficing is | 

3 impossible. Of necessity, therefore, he who lives 
the best life will have fewest friends, and they will 
constantly become fewer, and he will not be eager 
to have friends but will think lightly not only of 
useful friends but also of those desirable for society. 
But assuredly even his case would seem to show that 
a friend is not for the sake of utility or benefit but 
that one loved on account of goodness is the onlyj—. 

4 real friend. For when we are not in need of some- ! '/“ 
thing, then we all seek people to share our enjoy- 
ments, and beneficiaries rather than benefactors ; 
and we can judge them better when we are self; 
sufficing than when in need, and we most need 
friends who are worthy of our society. 

5 But about this question we must consider whether 
perhaps, although the view stated is partly sound, 
in part the truth escapes us because of the compari- 
son.? The matter is clear if we ascertain what life 

6 in the active sense and as an End is. It is manifest Psychology 
that life is perception and knowledge, and that con- ya 
sequently social life is perception and knowledge 
in common. But perception and knowledge them- 
selves are the thing most desirable for each indi- 
vidually (and it is owing to this that the appetition 
for life is implanted by nature in all, for living must 


@ 4.e, of man with God, 1. 8 above; cf. 1245 b 13. 
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1244 db 
/ 
yeaow Twa). €t ouv TU drorépou Kat you? 


20 TO ywaoKew avTo ab? abro Kal To! pa (aAAa 
TovTO pev AavOdver @orrep ev T@ Aoyw yéypantat, 
T@ pevrou mpdypare €or pe} AavOdvew), odfev 
av diagepor 7 A TO ywdonew aMov av0? atrob: ro 
oi dpotov Te” Cay av? abrod éAXov, evAdyws de 
TO éavtob aicbdvecba Kal? yrespilew aiperurepov. 

35 Set yap dja ovvbeivar dvo ev TO oye, | ot TE re) 
Chv aiperov" Kal or TO dyabév, Kat €K TOUTWwY 

1245 a or To adbrois® mdpxew THY Towadrny pow. el 8 
oby €oTiv det Tijs TOLAUTNS ovaTotxias 9 érépa 
ev TH Tob otperob Tagen, Kat TO yrworey Kal TO 
aioOnrov® €oTw ws ddws etrreiv Te" Kowwvety THs 
wpiopnévns dvoews,? wore To adTod BovAcoar 

satcOdvecbar 7d avrtov elvar Tovvdi PBovdAccbat 
éoriv, émel obv od Kat atTovs copev exaorov 
ToUTwy aAdd Kara peradnpw trdv duvapewv ev 
TO aicbdvecBae n yropibew (aicBavopevos yap 
aioOnrés yiverat ToUTW Kal® Tavry Kal Kara 
tovTo Kal’ 6° apdrepov aicbaverat Kai 4 Kal ov, 
yrworos de ywooKwv)—Gore dua Todro Kat Ch 

10 det Bovrerau Ort Bovdrerau det yreoptlery, ToUTO O€ 
ort abros elva TO yyworor. 70 67 ovlay aipetabar 9 
ddfere prev dv elvar oxomoupévors mws evnbes— 


1 +4 add. Wilson. 2 Sol.: vod. 
3 kal <éaurov> Sp. 4 Fr.: «al alperdy. 
5 Brandis: 7d avré rots. 8 corr. PD; aiperév. 
Gel'riird. 8 hic lacunam Sus. 
® rotrw kal add. Rac. 10 re: Ka@a. 





9 roavrny=ayabjv. 
> eg. the Pythagorean pair of series, One, Good, etc. 
opposed to Many, Bad, ete. (Solomon). ‘ The Determined ? 
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be deemed a mode of knowing). If therefore one 
were to abstract and posit absolute knowledge and 
its negation (though this, it is true, is obscure in the 
argument as we have written it, but it may be 
obseryed in experience), there al be no difference 
between absolute knowledge and another person’s 
knowing instead of oneself; but that is like another 
person's living instead of ouerr whereas perceiving 
and knowing oneself is reasonably more desirable. 
For two things must be taken into consideration 
together, that life is desirable and that good is de- 
sirable, and as a consequence that it is desirable for 
ourselves to possess a nature of that quality. If, 
therefore, of the pair of corresponding series ° of this 
kind one is always in the class of the desirable, and 
the known and the perceived are generally speaking 
constituted by their participation in the ‘ determined ’ 
nature, so that to wish to perceive oneself is to wish 
oneself to be of a certain character,—since, then, we 
are not each of these things in ourselves but only by 
participating in these faculties in the process of per- 
ceiving or knowing (for when perceiving one becomes 
perceived by means of what one previously per- 
ceives,¢ in the manner and in the respect in which one 
perceives it, and when knowing one becomes known) 
—hence owing to this one wishes always to live 
because one wishes always to know; and _ this is 
because one wishés to be oneself the object known. 


9 To choose to live in the society of others might, 


therefore, from a certain point of view seem foolish 


(opposed to ‘ the Indeterminate ’) belonged to the ‘ desirable’ 
series. 

© i.e. perception of something outside oneself causes con- 
sciousness of self, 
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a aa a \ a, , 
(ent t&v Kowa’ mp@rov Kai trois dAdo Cewous, 
olov rob ovvecbiew 7 Tod® cuprivew: Ti yap dua- 
pep et TO mAnotov ota. Tatra cupBatver 7 xwpis 
av apéedns TOV Adyov; aNd. penv® Kal tod Adyou 
Kowwvely 70d TUXOVTOS érepov Towdrov, dua T 
otre SiddoKcew ovre pavOavew Tots adtapKect 
pirors ofdv Te, pavOavuyv pev yap adros odK exer 
e al PS) , 8 £4 ir e OM is , 
ws det, SuddoKovros o' didos, 7 O{L0LoT NS 
, > A ‘ UJ fd iid 5 A fa 
fiAia)—arAAa pry paiverat ye drt’ Kal mavTes 
qyowov Tov ayalav pera Tav Pilwy Kowwvodper, 
> 2 , ees) 8 \ * , 
Kal’ doov émpPdAAa éxdorw’ Kal ob dvvarat 
dpiotov, GAAd TovTwY TH perv YOovas cwparucyas 
~ A d a ~ 4 vt \ 
TO be Bewptas povoucis TH d¢ dirogodias: Kat 
7 + cy , G 
TO dua 61 clvae 7 pire ( (ded ono p0x8os ot 
THrob ido’) , wor? od det yevéotau dm addAnAwy 
TovTov yiwopevov. dev Kal 6 épws doxet gidia 
Opo.ov «iva: Tod yap avliv dpéyerat 6 epav, aAN 
7 ea ~ > B 3 w 
ovy FH pdAvora det, GAG Kat’ atcOnow. 
¢€ 4 fe 4 > 1 ad ~ ‘ 
O pev toivey Adyos Exetva Pyar Siavopayv, TO 
8 epyov ottw daiverar ywdpevov, wate SHArov ote 
TapaKpoveTal mws Was 6 diaTopa@v. oKemTEoV 
obv® evrebbev™ tadnbés: 6 yap didos BovAcrat elvat, 


30 WoTtep 7) Tapotuia Pyaiv, ‘dAAos ‘HpaxAfjs,’ aAAos 


1? Bz: Kowwvar, 2 Bz.: olov7d... A7d, 
3 Bk.: 4%. 4 Bz.: ov. 
5 br add. (et kat om.) Fr. 6 Ross: ékacrov, 
7 Rac. (kat rd dua de? Camerarius): cat Tohue 6H (de? TY), 
8 Fr. ws. ® otv add. I’r. 


10 Sp.: evdev. 


2 This proverb looks like a quotation, being half a line of 
verse, 

> See 1244 b 2 ff., 1245 a 27. © 16, 22. 
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(first in the case of the things common to the other 
animals also, for instance eating together or drinking 
together, for what difference does it make whether 
these things take place when we are near together 
or apart, if you take away speech? but even to 
share in speech that is merely casual is a thing 
indifferent, and also neither to impart nor to receive 
information is possible for friends who are self- 
sufficing, since receiving information implies a de- 
ficiency in oneself and imparting it a deficiency in 

10 one’s friend, and likeness is friendship)—but never-, 
theless it surely seems that we all find it pleas- 
anter to share good things with our friends, as far} 
as these fall to each, and the best that each can—j 

1l but among these, it falls to one to share bodily 
pleasure, to another artistic study, to another 
philosophy— ; and so it is pleasanter to be with one’s 
friend (whence the saying ‘ Distant friends a burden 
are’), so that they must not be separated when 
this is taking place. Hence also love seems to 
resemble friendship, for the lover is eager to share 
the life of the loved one, although not in the most 
proper way but in a sensuous manner. 

12 Therefore the argument in raising the question The Alter 
asserts the former position,’ but the facts of experi- 
ence are obviously on the latter lines,¢ so that it is 
clear that the raiser of the question in a way mis- 

13 leads us. We must therefore examine the trut ne” 
from the following consideration: ‘friend’ really} _/ 
denotes, in the language of the proverb,?‘ another, ~ 
Hercules "—another self; but the characteristics aré* 


4 Quoted elsewhere in the same connexion, but one may 
conjecture that the phrase originally meant ‘as strong as 
Hercules.’ 
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oe , Z \ \ , ree TR 
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> e ‘ ‘ ~ , R 3 \ 
aio@aveoBa <xal 7d tod gidov yrunpilew)* 76 
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. > ~ f id x. 3 Lj , * 
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> - id ” > lal A A va 
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< £ ww > oe : 7 € 4 na > 
qdovds airiov 8 Srv det ndvov éavtdv Bewpeiv év 
~ a 3 ~ ~ > ? ‘ e b A te 
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e A A ~ £ 4 wud / > > rf Sond. x na 
ore 5€ mpakis, oré S€ Erepdv tr. et 8 adrov' ed Civ 
Kat orw Kal Tov didov, ev dé 7H5 ovlhv ovvepyetv, 
¢ Zi ~ 3 if , , A “6 
y Kowwvia tay év téAev pddvoTa ye. Sto Set 
ouvOewmpety Kal ovvevwyeiobar, od 7a did tpodyy 
Kal Ta dvayKata (af Toadrar yap Kowwvian odx? 
ag f ~ 7 a > + x >’ 
dpiAdiac Soxobcaw elvar GAA’ dodadcets), GAA 
Exaotos ob Stvarar tuyydvew réAovs, ev TovTw 
Bovrerar ovliy, f 5€é pur}, Kat movety ed Kal Taayxew 
dd Tov didwv atpobvrar padvoTa. Ste pev Totvuv 
kat det ovlfv, Kal dt pddvora BovAovrar mdvres, 
Kai Ott 6 eddamovesraros Kal dpiotos pdAora 
TovovTos, davepov. dt. b€ Kata Tov Adyov odK 
i a 

edaivero, Kat tobr’ edAdyws ovveBawwe, Aéyovtos 


t Rac.: rd. lS pais e” Rese, 
Ps 4 vil cé Suvardv (el 8 abrdv duvardv ed fy otrw Kal rov pldov 
us.). 
5 ef dé 7d Fr. 8 de? add. Fr. 


7 yap cowwvrlar oby add. Rac. (ézeMat yap ob7x Sus.). 





@ Cf, 1244 b 2 ff, 1245 a 27. 
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scattered, and it is difficult for all to be realized in 
the case of one person ; though by nature a friend 
is what is most akin, yet one resembles his friend ~~ 
in body and another in spirit, and one in one part 
of the body or spirit, another in another. But still 
none the less a friend really means as it were a 
14 separate self. To-perceive_and_to.know~a_ friend, 
therefore, is necessarily in- a~manner. to perceive 
and_in_ a manner_to.know. oneself. Consequently 
to share even vulgar pleasures and ordinary life 
with a friend is naturally pleasant (for it always 
involves our simultaneously -perceiving the friend), 
but more so to share the more divine pleasures ; 
the reason of which is that it is always more pleas- 
ant to behold oneself enjoying the superior good, 
and this is sometimes a passive, sometimes an active 
experience, sometimes something else. But if it is 
pleasant to live well oneself and for one’s friend 
also to live well, and if living together involves 
working together, surely their partnership will be pre- 
eminently in things included in the End. Hence we 
should study together, and feast together—not on 
the pleasures of food and the necessary pleasures 
(for such partnerships do not seem to be real social 
15 intercourse but mere enjoyment), but each really 
wishes to share with his friends the End that he 
is eapable of attaining, or failing this, men choose 
most of all to benefit their friends and to be bene- 
fited by them. It is therefore manifest that to live 
together is actually a duty, and that all people wish 
it very much, and that this is most the case with 
the man that is the happiest and best. But that the 
contrary appeared to be the conclusion of the argu- 
ment ® was*also reasonable, the statement, being 
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aAnOh. Kare. Thy ovvbcow yop Tijs mapaBoXjs 
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25 ob povov yademov 73 roMovs Krnoacba (melpas 
yap dei*), adda Kai odar xpijcacba. 

Kat oré ev azeivar eb mparrovra Tov diAovpevov 
Bovddpebe., ore be petexew TOY adrarv. Kal TO 
Gyo. Botdeobat elvat pudixov- evdexdprevov"* pev yap 
dpa Kal ev, Tobro mdvres atpodvrau: pa evdexo- 

30 pevov" dé apa,’ aomep TOV “Hparag? tows dv 7 
peajrnp eitAeTo Oeov etvar HaAAov 7) 7 per abrijs outa. 
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we dim pe ab émtxaAddcaobat tous Avoakovpous. 


1 Bz: délov. 2 Rac.: obde. 3 éxeivos ? Rac. 
4 Rac.: évdexopevou, 5 Sp.: wAelorous. 
§ Syl.: Gel, - *Taesehia, 
8 1: ry ‘Hpakre?. ® Tac.: dv. 





® i.e. of man with God, 1244 b 7, 
> He doubtless said that being in trouble himself he did 
not wish to involve the Dioscuri in it (Solomon). 
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true. For the solution is on the line of the com- 
parison,’ the correspondence being true; for the 
fact that God is not of such a nature as to need 
a friend postulates that man, who is like God, also 

16 does not need one. Yet according to this argument 
the virtuous man will not think of anything; for 
God’s perfection does not permit of this, but he is 
too perfect to think of anything else beside himself. 

And the reason is that for us well-being has reference 
to something other than ourselves, but in his case 
he is himself his own well-being. 

17 As to seeking for ourselves and praying for many Practical 
friends, and at the same time saying that one who has iimiibettgas: 
many friends has no friend, both statements are correct. 

For if it is possible to ive with and share the per- 
ceptions of many at once, it is most desirable for them 
to be the largest possible number; but as that is 
very difficult, active community of perception must 

18 of necessity be in a smaller circle, so that it is not 
only difficult to acquire many friends (for probation 
is needed), but also to use them when one has got 
them. 

One for whom we feel affection we sometimes Presence 
wish to prosper in absence from us, but sometimes 279,p>since 
to share the same experiences. And to wish to be Pe 
together is a mark of friendship, for if it is possible pdvecaieys 
to be together and to prosper all choose this ; but 
if it is not possible to prosper together, then we 
choose as the mother of Heracles perhaps would 
have chosen for her son, to be a god rather than to 

19 be with her but in service to Eurystheus. For men 
would say things like the jest which the Spartan 
made when somebody told him to invoke the Dioscuri 
in a storm.? | 
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1 6é (et lacunam ante ér:) Bk.: 62 70. 


2 Sp.: alperdv. Z Sp.: émetdy. 
4 of wev add. Sus. 5 Cas.: olov xal. 
§ kai om. T’. 7 Hdcov <7 idta> Ir. 
6 Sp.: av. ® Tac.: pévrot ov, 
10 Tac.: émel 6é yé, 11 Tac.: dpodoyodotr, 
12 A] cal ? Rae. 13 Cas.: elva, 
14 Syl.: rods. 16 74 5° <alriov> I'r. 
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It seems to be characteristic of one who feels 
affection for another to debar him from sharing 
his troubles, and of the person for whom affection 
is felt to wish to share them. Both these things 
happen reasonably ; for to a friend nothing ought 
to give so much pain as his friend gives pleasure, yet 
it is felt that he ought not to choose his own interest. 


20 Hence people hinder their friends from sharing 


21 


their sorrows ;, they are content to be in trouble by 
themselves, in order that they may not appear from 
selfish considerations actually to choose the joy of 
their friend’s grief and furthermore to find it a 
relief not to bear their misfortunes alone. And as 
both well-being and companionship are desirable, it 
is clear that companionship combined with even a 
lesser good is in a way more desirable than separation 
with a greater good. But as it is not clear how much 
value companionship has, at this point men differ, 
and some think it is friendly to share everything in 
company, and say, for instance, that it is pleasanter 
to dine with company though having the same food ; 
others wish to share only in well-being, because, they 
say, if one supposes extreme cases, people experi- 
encing great adversity in company or great pro- 


22 sperity separately are on a par. And it is much the 


same as this in regard to misfortunes also ; sometimes 
we wish our friends to be absent, and do not want 
to give them pain when their presence is not going 
to do any good, but at other times for them to be 
present is most pleasant. And the reason of this 
contrariety is very easily explained ; it comes about 
because of the things stated before,* and because to 
behold a friend in pain or in a bad state is a thing 


* Of, 1245 b 26—1246 a 2. 
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1 Sol.: pn. 2 Fr.: rére. 
3 Camot: cupBalrev. 4 Rac.: evar. 
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we absolutely shun, as we shun it in our own case, 
but to see a friend is as pleasant as anything can 
be, for the reason stated,* and indeed to see him ill 

23 if one is ill oneself; so that whichever of these is 
more pleasant, it sways the balance of wishing him 
to be present or not. And it fits in that the 
former occurs in the ease of inferior people, and for the 
same reason; they are most eager for their friends 
not to prosper and not to be absent if they them- 
selves have to suffer adversity. Hence sometimes 
suicides kill those whom they love with themselves, 
as they think that they feel their own misfortune 
more if their loved ones are to survive®; just as, 
if a man in trouble had the memory that he had once 
been prosperous, he would be more conscious of his 
trouble than if he thought that he had always done 
badly. 


@ Cf. 1245 a 26-b 9. 
> In the Greek this clause is left to be understood. 
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1246 b €muoTHpns: ef S€ Tobr ddvvatov, davepov ott odK 


3 


a 


1 Pb; éxdarw piiw MP. 2 Sp.: @ aut 4. 
® Tac.: rodro # atré 760. 4 Tac.: 4. 
5 ypetar add. Sp. 8 éorw Tac.: dre. 
7 Tac.: dAAn. Spina 
® Sp.: émtorhun. 10 Tac.: peraorpéwas. 
11 rdv wéda add, Tac. 12 gl add. Sp. 

18 Sp.: dpeorac. M4 etn dv Sp.: elrav. 


18 Sp.: ef dixys el. 





2 In M> the remainder of the work forms part of the pre- 
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1 I. But one may raise the question whether it isc. i. Goop- 
possible to use any given thing both for its natural Kxow. 
purpose and otherwise, and in the latter case to use Lense. The 
it qua itself oy on the contrary incidentally : for are not 
instance, with an eye qua eye, to see, or also just ee 
to see wrong, by squinting so that one object appears which is.’ 
two—both these uses of the eye, then, use it because Spabie of 
it is an eye, but it would be possible to make use of 
an eye but to use it in another way, incidentally, 
for example, if it were possible to sell it or to eat it. 

2 And similarly with the use of knowledge: one can 
use it truly, and one can use it wrongly—for instance, 
when one spells a word incorrectly on purpose, then 
at the time one is using knowledge as ignorance, just 
as dancing-girls sometimes interchange the hand and 

3 the foot and use foot as hand and hand as foot. If 
then all the virtues are forms of knowledge, it 
would be possible to use even justice as injustice— 
in that case a man will be behaving unjustly by 
doing unjust acts as a result of justice, as when one 
makes ignorant mistakes from knowledge; but if 


this is impossible, it is clear that the virtues cannot 


ceding Book, and some editors print it as ec. xiii.-xv. of 
Book VII. The text has been fully treated by Jackson, 
J. Phil. xxii. 170. 
> je. stand on their hands and wave their feet in the air, 
see Dict. Ant.; “‘ Saltatio.” 
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1 rely? Rac, 2 fv add. Rac. i ro 7 Bus.) 
avy ara ac. Rac. 
sah tencllt nad. te 
5 Jac.: més. 8 wen Hoge. 
7 Tac.: &repat. 8 7’ ov Tac.: 70. 
QT ers We peniss 10 Sp. rer, 


N Sus.: Adyy. 
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be branches of knowledge. And also if it is not pos- 
sible from knowledge to be ignorant, but only to 
make mistakes and do the same things as one does 
from ignorance, a man will assuredly never act from 
justice in the same way as he will act from injustice. 
But since wisdom is knowledge and a form of truth, 
wisdom also will produce the same effect as know- 
ledge, that is, it would be possible from wisdom to 
act unwisely and to make the same mistakes as 
the unwise man does; but if the use of anything 
qua itself were single,* when so acting men would 
4 be acting wisely. In the case of the other forms of 
knowledge, therefore, another higher form causes 
their diversion ; but what knowledge causes the diver- 
sion of the actually highest of all? Obviously there 
is no longer any knowledge or any mind to do it. 
But moreover goodness does not cause it either; for 
wisdom makes use of goodness, since the goodness 
5 of the ruling part uses that of the ruled. Who then 
is there in whom this occurs? or is it in the same 
way as the vice of the irrational part of the spirit 
is termed lack of control, and the uncontrolled man 
is in a manner profligate—possessing reason, but 
ultimately if his appetite is powerful it will turn him 
round, and he will draw the opposite inference ? 
Or is it manifest that also if there is goodness in the 
irrational part but folly in the reason, goodness and 
folly are transformed in another way? so that it 
will be possible to use justice unjustly and badly, 
and wisdom unwisely; and therefore the op- 
posite uses also will be possible. For it is strange 
if whereas when wickedness at any time arises in 
the irrational part it will pervert the goodness in 


@ As in § 1 above it was shown not to be. 
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1 4 add. Rac. 2 év r@ Aoyiorix@ add. Sus. 
3 déovrar <mpdrrewv> vel <roeiv> ? Rac. 
41: xéXaoe av, 5 civos add. Rac. 
§ Kai: Kal H 7 (bis) Iac.: dyvolas. 
8 tort 6¢ Sp.: éml re, ® pporvjce add. Sp. 


10 of Rac.: obv 6 (ody od Tac.). 
1 4 add. fac. (post rdvra VP). 
12 Tac.: cal dya@ai éxeivar al. 
13 Rac.: 6p0ds. 4 Bek.: 7d cOpma xparnrixdy. 
15 Rac.: épfov. 16 Sp.: yuwo ... 
17 Tac.: kal dperqy (kal dper? Sp.). 
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the rational and cause it to be ignorant, yet good- 

ness in the irrational part when there is folly in 

the rational should not convert the folly and make 

it form wise and proper judgements, and again 

wisdom in the rational part should not make profli- 

gacy in the irrational act temperately—which seems 

to be what self-control essentially is. So that there 
6 will actually be wise action arising from folly. But 

these consequences are absurd, especially, .2ats of 

using wisdom wisely as a result of folly ; ayn dt 

is a thing which we certainly do not sv...» 

cases—for instance profligacy perverts one’s medical 

knowledge or scholarship, but it does not pervert 

one’s ignorance if it be opposed to it, because it 

does not contain superiority, but rather it is good- 

ness in general that stands in this relation to bad- 

ness ; for example, the just man is capable of all 

that the unjust man is, and in general inability 
7is contained in ability. So that it is clear that 
men are wise and good simultaneously, and that 
the states of character above described belong to cf 
a different person, and the Socratic dictum ‘ Nothing aN 
is mightier than wisdom,’ is right. But in that by wo 
‘wisdom’ he meant ‘ knowledge,’ he was wrong ; 4 
for wisdom is a form of goodness, and is not scien- n 
tific knowledge but : i ognition. 

iI. But wisdom is not the only thing which c. ii. Goop 
acting in accordance with goodness causes welfare, ati 
but we also speak of the fortunate as faring well, seems to 
which implies that good fortune also engenders oe 
welfare in the same way as knowledge does; we by wisdom 


S ° or provi- 
must therefore consider whether one man is fortu- aguas 


_ 





18 gumoodons Fr.: ef wotovons. 
TOW Spe Kee 20 Sp.: ris émiorHuns. 
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1 Tac.: moda. 2 Rac.: moNdol (xodd Cas.). 
3 Rac.: rixys. 41: otrw. 
5 Sp.: 7d deity. 8 gr: add. Sp. 
? Bl: doxet. 8 Sp.: mdéov. ® Bl: évlos. 
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nate and another unfortunate by nature or not, and 
2 how it stands with these matters. For that some 
men are fortunate we see, since many though fool- 
ish sueceed in things in which luck is paramount, 
and some even in things which involve skill although 
also containing a large element of luck—for ex- 
ample strategy and navigation. Are, then, these men 
fortunate as a result of a certain state of character, 
or are they enabled to achieve fortunate results not 
by reason of a certain quality in themselves? As it 
is, people think the latter, holding that some men are 
successful by natural causes ; but nature makes men 
of a certain quality, and the fortunate and unfortu- 
nate are different even from birth, in the same 
way as some men are blue-eyed and others black- 
eyed because a particular part of them is of a par- 
4 ticular quality. For it is clear that they do not 
sueceed by means of wisdom, because wisdom is 
not irrational but can give reason why it acts as it 
does, whereas they could not say why they succeed 
5 —for that would be science ; and moreover it is 
manifest that they succeed in spite of being 
unwise —not unwise about other matters (for 
that would not be anything strange, for example 
Hippocrates * was skilled in geometry but was 
thought to be stupid and unwise in other matters, 
and it is said that on a voyage owing to foolish- 
ness he lost a great deal of money, taken from him 
by the collectors of the two-per-cent duty at Byzan- 
tium), but even though they are unwise about 
6 the matters in which they are fortunate. For in 
navigation it is not the cleverest who are fortunate, 
but (just as in throwing dice one man throws a 


wo 


«.A Pythagorean philosopher of Chios, ft. 460 3.c. 
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ody <olrw> 7d Bus. 
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on 
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8 défee add. Jac. ® grec add. Ir. 
10 * groruyxdver add. Sus. 11 87: 6 codd. plur, 
12 Bi: edrexhs. 13 Jac.: dow, 
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blank and another a six) a man is fortunate accord- 
ing as things were arranged by nature.* Or is it 
because he is loved by God, as the phrase goes, and 
because success is something from outside? as for 
instance a badly built ship often gets through a 
voyage better, though not owing to itself, but be- 
cause it has a good man at the helm. But on this 
showing the fortunate man has the deity as steers- 2 
man, But it is strange that a god or deity should Loe mmate 
love a man of this sort, and not the best and most Inek te use. 
prudent. If, then, the success of the lucky must 
necessarily be due to either nature or intellect or 
some guardianship, and of these three causes two 
are ruled out, those who are fortunate will be so by 
8 nature. But again, nature of course is the cause 
of a thing that happens either always or generally 
in the same way, whereas fortune is the opposite. 
If, then, unexpected achievement seems a matter of 
fortune, but, if a man is fortunate owing to fortune, 
it would seem that the cause is not of such a sort 
as to produce the same result always or generally 
9 further, if a man’s succeeding or not succeeding 
is due to his heing of a certain sort, as a man does 
not see clearly because he has blue eyes, not fortune 
but nature is the cause; therefore he is not a man 
who has good fortune but one who has as it were 
a good nature. Hence we should have to say that 
the people we call fortunate are so not by reason 
of fortune ; therefore they are not fortunate, for the 
fortunate are those for whom good fortune is a cause 
of good things. 


=I 


@ Or, with Jackson’s emendations, ‘ another a six according 
as nature determines, so here a man is lucky because his 
nature is such.” 
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5 fac.: dvddoyov. § Bt: éredy. 


7 Jac.: deh 7d dwoxaropOdca (propter idem dirigere unum 
BS, 


5 cal wddey kal wadkty MY; xal wddw Pd, 


® Bl: 7d yap abrd rotr’, 10 Bl: od ré. 
it Bf: dx’ om. codd. a2. Jaceraoe 
LOB darecpiaw. M ebruxetv Sp. 
16 Tac.: rots det. 16 Syl.: elev. 


 Fr.: paxpav, 
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But if so, shall we say that there is no such thing 
as fortune at all, or that it does exist but is not a 
10 cause ? No, it must both exist and be a cause. Con- 
sequently it will furthermore be a cause of goods or 
evils to certain persons ; whereas if fortune is to be 
eliminated altogether, then nothing must be said 
to come about from fortune, in spite of the fact that, 
although there is another cause, because we do not 
see it we say that fortune is a cause—owing to which 
people give it as a definition of fortune that it is a 
cause incalculable to human reasoning, implying that 
it is a real natural principle. This, then, would be a 
matter for another inquiry. But since we see that 
some people have good fortune on one occasion, why 
should they not succeed a second time too owing 
to the same cause ? anda third time? anda fourth ? 
11 for the same cause produces the same effect. There- 
fore this will not be a matter of fortune ; but when 
the same result follows from indeterminate and in- 
definite antecedents, it will be good or bad for some- 
body, but there will not be the knowledge of it that 
comes by experience, since, if there were, some fortu- 
nate persons would learn it, or indeed all branches 
of knowledge would, as Socrates said,* be forms of 
12 good fortune. What, then, prevents such things from 
happening to somebody a number of times running 
not because he has a certain character, but in the 
way in which for instance it would be possible to 
make the highest throw at dice every time? And 
what then? are there not some impulses in the 
spirit that arise from reasoning and others from ir- 
rational appetition? and are not the latter prior? 
because if the impulse caused by desire for what is 


“2 Plato, Huthydemus 279 v. 
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1 Tac. (semper B‘): rap. 
2 Syl: £ "a0iKot (ddfdaxrot Woxol lac., indocti Bf). 
3 7 add. lac. (secundum quod B*). 
‘ Sp. (tune Bf): more, 5 Fr, (dirigent Bt): xaropGodct, 
6 Syl.: Ecovra. 7 Fr. (non Bf): of P?, ef MP, 
8 el add. Rac. (post éxelvors Sp.). 
® [kal] (vel Karevruxjoa) Bus. 


10 Tac: dv. 1 4 add. lac. 42 Epos ndets 
13 6 add. Rac. Moy... ép@@s Pb, Mb, 
15 Sp.: ruxn. 18 dpuy add. Rac. (a add. Sp.). 
Ww Sp.: abr d’. 18 Sp. (saluauit BY: Ewoev. 
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EUDEMIAN ETHICS, VIIL. 1. 12-15 


pleasant exists by nature, appetition also would merely 
by nature proceed towards what is good in every 
ease. If, therefore, some men have good natures— 
just as musical people though they have not learnt 
to sing * have a natural aptitude for it—and without 
the aid of reason have an impulse in the direction 
of the natural order of things and desire the right 
thing in the right way at the right time, these men 
will succeed even although they are in fact foolish 
and irrational, just as the others will sing well 
although unable to teach singing. And men of this 
sort obviously are fortunate—men who without the 
aid of reason are usually successful. Hence it will 
follow that the fortunate are so by nature. 

Or has the term ‘ good fortune’ more than one 
meaning? For some things are done from impulse 
and as a result of the agents’ purposive choice, other 
things not so but on the contrary ; and ifin the former 
cases when the agents succeed they seem to have 
reasoned badly, we say that in fact they have had 
good fortune ; and again in the latter cases, if they 
wished for a different good or less good than they 
have got. The former persons then may possibly 
owe their good fortune to nature, for their impulse 
and appetition, being for the right object, suc- 
ceeded, but their reasoning was foolish ; and in their 
case, when it happens that their reasoning seems 
to be incorrect but that impulse is the cause of it, 
this impulse being right has saved them; although 
sometimes on the contrary owing to appetite they 
have reasoned in this way and come to misfortune. 


* Or, with Jackson’s additions, ‘ just as untaught musical 
geniuses, without professional knowledge of singing.’ 


19 Sp.: édoylearo. 20 Sp.: yroxnoer. 
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1 kal rin dirr} hic Sp.: ante kdxelyy codd. 
8 5 fore Sp.: 7 M>, om. P». Sa races 4 Tac.: 7d. 
ob ye Lac.: ofre. 8 Vict. (hoc B‘): rovrov. 
7 fac. (bene fortunate agatur B); ebruyeiv. 
8 GN’ <éviore> ? Rac.: ddA <iroddol> ? Sus. 
® Tac, 10 87. add. Cas. 
11 rplv add. Rac. (antequam consiliaretur Bf). 
p 7 
* Cf. 1247 b 30 ra 5’ od (Solomon). 
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16 But in the case of the others,* then, how will good 
fortune be due to natural goodness of appetition and 
desire? The fact is that the good fortune here and 
that in the other case are the same. Or is good 
fortune of more than one kind, and is fortune two- 

17 fold? But since we see some people being fortu- 
nate contrary to all the teachings of science and 
correct calculation, it is clear that the cause of good 
fortune must be something different. | But is it or is 
it not good fortune whereby a man formed a desire 
for the right thing and at the right time when in 
his case human reasoning could not make this calcu- 
lation? For a thing the desire for which is natural 
is not altogether uncalculated, but the reasoning 

18 is perverted by something. So no doubt he seems 
fortunate, because fortune is the cause of things 
contrary to reason, and this is contrary to reason, 
for it is contrary to knowledge and to general prin- 

19 ciple. But probably it does not really come from 
fortune, but seems to do so from the above cause. 
So that this argument does not prove that good 
fortune comes by nature, but that not all those 
who seem fortunate succeed because of fortune, but 
because of nature ; nor does it prove that there is 
no such thing as fortune, nor that fortune is not the 
cause of anything, but that it is not the cause of all 
the things of which it seems to be the cause. 

20 Yet someone may raise the question whether 
fortune is the cause of precisely this—our forming 
a desire for the right thing at the right time. Or, 
on that showing, will not fortune be the cause 
of everything—even of thought and deliberation ? 
since it is not the case that one only deliberates 
when one has deliberated even previously to that 
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EUDEMIAN ETHICS, VIII. 1. 20-23 


deliberation, nor does one only think when one has 
previously thought before thinking, and so on to 
infinity, but there is some starting-point ; therefore 
thought is not the starting-point of thinking, nor 
deliberation of deliberating. ‘Then what else is, save 
fortune? It will follow that everything originates 
from fortune. Or shall we say that there is a cer- 
tain starting-point outside which there is no other, 
and that this, merely owing to its being of such 
and such a nature, can produce a result of such 
and such a nature? But this is what we are in- 
vestigating—what is the starting-point of motion 
in the spirit? The answer then is clear: as in the 
universe, so there, everything is moved by God ; 
for in a manner the divine element in us is the cause 


22 of all our motions. And the starting-point of reason 


is not reason but something superior to reason. 
What, then, could be superior even to knowledge 
and to intellect, except God? Not goodness, for 
goodness is an instrument of the mind ; and owing 
to this, as I was saying some time ago,® those are 
ealled fortunate who although irrational succeed in 
whatever they start on. And it does not pay them 
to deliberate, for they have within them a principle 
of a kind that is better than mind and deliberation 


23 (whereas the others have reason but have not this) : 


they have inspiration, but they cannot deliberate. For 
although irrational they attain even what belongs to 
the prudent and wise—swiftness of divination: only 
the divination that is based on reason we must not 
specify, but some of them attain it by experience 
and others by practice in the use of observation ; 


@ See 1247 b 26. 
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@ * The ms. reading gives ‘and experience and habit use 
od.’ ; 
* Or, with Jackson’s text, ‘ But some of them by experi- 
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and these men use the divine. For this quality 
discerns aright the future as well as the present, 
and these are the men whose reason is disengaged.’ 
This is why the melancholic even have dreams that 
are true ; for it seems that when the reason is dis- 
engaged principle has more strength—just as the 
blind remember better, being released from having 
their faculty of memory engaged with objects of 
sight.¢ ‘ 

24 It is clear, then, that there are two kinds of good 
fortune—one divine, owing to which the fortunate 
man’s success is thought to be due to the aid of God, 
and this is the man who is successful in accordance 
with his impulse, while the other is he who succeeds 
against his impulse. Both persons are irrational. 
The former kind is more continuous good fortune, 
the latter is not continuous. 

1 III. We have, then, previously spoken about each . iii. 
virtue in particular ; and as we have distinguished ea 
their meaning separately, we fmust also describe in bination of 
detail the virtue constituted from them, to which we #!! "tes 

2 now give the name? of nobility.e Now it is mani- 

ence and others by habituation have this capacity of con- 
sulting God in examining things, and of discerning aright 
both the future and the present; and those also have it 
whose reason is disengaged in the manner described.’ 

¢ Jackson (with some hints from the Latin yersion) 
emends to give ‘just as blind men, who are released from 
attention to visibles, remember better than others, because 
the faculty of memory is thus more earnestly addressed to 
what has been said.’ . 

@ The ms. reading gives, ‘we were already giving the 
i but if that is correct, the passage referred to has been 
ost. 

* Kadoxdyadla, like ‘ nobility ’, connotes both social status 
and moral excellence; so xadoxdya0és may be rendered 
* gentleman.’ * 
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3 Syl.: é¢’. 4 <olov> Sixacootvy Syl. 
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fest that one who is to obtain this appellation truly 
must possess the particular virtues; for it is im- 
possible for it to be otherwise in the case of any 
other matter either—for instance, no one is healthy 
in his whole body but not in any part of it, but all 
the parts, or most of them and the most important, 
must necessarily be in the same condition as the 

3 whole. Now being good and being noble are really More than 
different not only in their names but also in them- fooaness, 
selves. For all goods have Ends that are desirable 

4in and for themselves. Of these, all those are fine 
which are laudable as existing for their own sakes, 
for these are the Ends which are both the motives 
of laudable actions and laudable themselves—justice 
itself and its actions, and temperate actions, for 
temperance also is laudable; but health is not 
laudable, for its effect is not, nor is vigorous action 
laudable, for strength is not-—these things are good 

5 but they are not laudable. And similarly induction 
makes this clear in the other cases also. Therefore 
a man is good for whom the things good by nature are 
good. For the things men fight about and think the 
greatest, honour and wealth and bodily excellences 
and pieces of good fortune and powers, are good by 
nature but may possibly be harmful to some men 
owing to their characters. If a man is foolish or 
unjust or profligate he would gain no profit by em- 
ploying them, any more than an invalid would bene- 
fit from using the diet of a man in good health, or 
a weakling and cripple from the equipment of a 

6 healthy man and of a sound one. A man is noble its 
because he possesses those good things that are Psychology. 
fine for their own sake and because he is a doer of 


5 Sol. ; ei. & 1, Sp.: ovd” évjoete. 
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Eorw otv Kadoxayabia dpern TéAevos. 
Kai wept 7dovas 8° cipnrat moidv re Kal més 11 


1 [wer] ? Rae. 
2 dyadd alterum add. Sol. (cf. 1248 b 26). 
3 T's yap. * Ross: kadol kdyaOol. 
5 I": mAotrw. 8 Brandis: xal advd 7a aut xal ara, 
7 Rac.: roiro, 5 Sp.: 7g 8 dyadg. 
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fine deeds even for their own sake ; and the fine 
things are the virtues and the actions that arise from 
virtue. 

7 But there is also a state of character that is the It is non- 
‘civic’ character, such as the Spartans have or “tra” 
others like them may have; and this character 
is of the following sort. There are those who think 
that one ought, it is true, to possess goodness, but 
for the sake of the things that are naturally good ; 
hence though they are good men (for the things 
naturally good are good for them), yet they have not 
nobility, for it'is not the case with them that they 
possess fine things for their own sake and that they 
purpose fine actions, and not only this, but also that 
things not fine by nature but good by nature are 

8 fine for them. For things are fine when that for 
which men do them and choose them is fine. There- 
fore to the noble man the things good by nature are 
fine ; for what is just is fine, and what is according 
to worth is just, and he is worthy of these things ; 

9 and what is befitting is fine, and these things befit 
him—wealth, birth, power. Hence for the noble 
man the sare things are both advantageous and 
fine; but for the multitude these things do not 
coincide, for things absolutely good are not also 
good for them, whereas they are good for the good 
man; and to the noble man they are also fine, for 
he performs many fine actions because of them. 

10 But he who thinks that one ought to possess the 
virtues for the sake of external goods does fine things 
only by accident. ‘, : 

Nobility then is perfect goodness. 


11 We have also spoken about the nature of pleasure Its pleas- 
es - antness. 
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1249 a > / aa , © ~ ¢€ r ‘ A PA 
ayaddv, kal drt Ta TE aTAD@S Sea Kal KaAa TA TE 
amA@s ayaba Kai! 7dda. od yiverar bé 7S0vm p17) 
20 €v mpdéeu- da ToOTO 6 dAnOds cvdaipwv Kat jovoTa 
Choe, Kal Tobro ov parny of dvOpwror a&vodaw. 
*Eqet 8 éort Ts dpos Kat TO larp@ mpos ov 
dvadépeov Kpiver TO dyeatvov® odo. Kal 70° La, 
Kal mpos ov péexpe moaob TouTeov éxaoTov Kat 
dycewvdv,* et dé eAarrov 7  wAdov odKert, otra Kat 
3 T@ omrovdalyp qmept Tas mpageus kat atpéaers TeV 
1249 b pice bev dyabav ovK érawer dv dé bet Tw. elvan 
Opov Kal ews Kal THs atpéoews Kal dvyis, Kal 
mept Xpnparev THIS | Kat ohuydryra® Kal TOV eo 
TUXNPaTOV. ev pev otv rots mporEpov eAcxOn TO 
as 6 Aoyos- Tobro om éoriv worep av et Tes 
5 év Tots mept THY Tpopiy elmevev Ws 7, tar pun) Kal 
6 Adyos Tavrns, TooTO oe adn bes pev ov oades 
bé. Set 87) worep rab ev Tots dMots mpos TO 
dipxov ony, Kal mpos Thy eew Kat! THY évépyevav 
THY Too dpxovres, ofov SodAoy 7pos Seamdrou al 
éxactov mpos THY ExdoTa” KabjKovaar a dpxyy. émel 
106€ Kal avOpwros pice. cuveornkey €& apxovros 
Kal dpxopevou, Kal €xaotov dav® déor mpos Thy 
abroo depxiyy chy (arn dé burr, dAAws yap } 
tar pert apxy Kae dddws 7) q byieva, Tavrns b€ evexa 
exetvy), ovTw 87° exer Kai? Kara TO OewpyTiKor. 
od yap emrakTiux@s dpywv 6 Oeds, adAX’ od evexa 


1 «at hic Rac.: ante rd re ards. 2 Vat.: dyer. 
3 7d add. Rac. 4 Ross: kal ed vysatvov, 
5 Zeller: xal rept puyfs xpnudrwr wrROous kai ddcydryros. 
® kal Ross: xara. 7 Rac: éxdorov. 
8 av Sp.: on. ® Sp.: caurdv (ev abr@ ? Rac.). 
10 Nieckher: deé. 11 kat add, Sus, 


a 1222 a 6-10, b 7, 1232 a 32 f. 
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and the manner in which it is a good, and have said 
that things pleasant absolutely are also fine and that 
things good absolutely are also pleasant. Pleasure) , 
does not occur except in action ; on this account the | 
truly happy man will also live most pleasantly, and | 
it is not without reason that people demand this. 

12 But since a doctor has a certain standard by refer- Limit of 
ring to which he judges the healthy body and the por os 
unhealthy, and in relation to which each thing up 
to a certain point ought to be done and is wholesome, 
but if less is done, or more, it ceases to be whole- 
some, so in regard to actions and choices of things 
good by nature but not laudable a virtuous man 
ought to have a certain standard both of character 
and of choice and avoidance ; and also in regard 
to large and small amount of property and of good 

13 fortune. Now in what preceded? we stated the 
standard ‘as reason directs’; but this is as if in 
matters of dict one were to say “as medical science 
and its principles direct,’ and this though true is 

14 not clear. It is proper, therefore, here as in other 
matters to live with reference to the ruling factor, and 
to the state and the activity of the ruling factor, as 
for example slave must live with reference to the rule 
of master, and each person with reference to the rule 

15 appropriate to each. And since man consists by 
nature of a ruling part and a subject part, and each 
would properly live with reference to the ruling 
principle within him (and this is twofold, for medical 
science is a ruling principle in one way and health is 
in another, and the former is a means to the latter), 
this is therefore the case in regard to the faculty of 
contemplation. For God is not a ruler in the sense e 
of issuing commands, but is the End as a means 
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1249 b 
dpovnos emurdrret (Surrov dé 76 ob évexa, 
Sudprorae 8 év iMors), émel éxetvos ye ovbeves 
detrat. irs ody alpecis Kal KTHows trav dice 
dyabay moujoet pddvora tiv Tod Geod Bewpiav, 7 
owparos 7 Xpnpdrev 7 pirwv 7 7 Tov addwy dya- 
bav, atirn dpiory Kal otros 6 opos KaANaTOS: EL 
sts 8 ou evderoy 7) 7 Ov Ure pBodny KwAvEt rov 
Gedv Oeparevew Kal Oewpetv, airy dé davdn. exer 
dé rodro odTw® 7H uxH, Kal obTos THs YuyAs dpos 
dpworos, To® jevora alobavesbat Tot aAdyou" pépous 
Ths poxtis, ri] Towbrov. 
is pev ovv Gpos Tis xadondyabias Kal tis 6 
2 oKoTOS TOV aTADs ayalav orw <ipnuevov. 


Ao eaten : 2 otrw add. Rac. 
3 Zeller: ra. 4Fr.: dd\dou. 


fe 


* End or ‘final cause’ (o5 tvexa) denotes (1) the person or 
thing for whose good something is done, (2) the purpose for 
which it is done. God is the Final Cause in the latter sense: 
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to which wisdom gives commands (and the term 
‘End’ has two meanings, but these have been 
distinguished elsewhere *); since clearly God is in 

16 need of nothing. Therefore whatever mode of as means 
choosing and of acquiring things good by nature— (oh eon 
whether goods of body or wealth or friends or the of God. 
other goods—will best promote the contemplation 
of God, that is the best mode, and that standard is 
the fihest’}~and any mode of choice and acquisition 
that either through deficiency or excess hinders-us- 
from serving and from contemplating God—that is a 

17 bad one. This is how it is for the spirit, and this is 
the best spiritual standard—to be as far as possible 
unconscious of the irrational part of the myn as 
such, 

Let this, then, be our statement of wit is the 

standard of nobility and what is the aim e. things 
absolutely good. «‘" | : 


cf. Phys. 194 a 32-36, De An. 415 b 2, Met. 1072 b 2 
(Solomon). 
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INDEX I.—PROPER NAMES 


References are to the pages, columns (a and b) and lines of the Berlin edition 


of Aristotle, 1831, marked in the left-hand margin of the teat. 


The two first 


figures of the page-numbers are omitted, 14 @ to 51 6 standing for 1214 a to 
1251 b. The first line only of each passage referred to is given in most cases. 
Short foot-notes on some of the names will be found below the translation. 


Achilles, 30 a 19 

Aenicus, 38 b 38 

Agathon, 30a 1, 32 b8 
Anaxagoras, 15 b 6, 16a 11 
Antiphon’s Andromache, 39 a 38 
Antiphon the orator, 32 b 7 
Apis, 16a 1 

Athenians, 36 a 36, 42 b 25 


Byzantium, 47 a 19 


Celts, 29 b 28 

Cheiron, 80 8 2 

Cimon, 33 b 13 
Clazomenae, 15 b 7 
Coriscus, 20 a 19, 40 b 25 
Crete, 29 a 24 


Delos, 1441 
Dioscuri, 45 b 33 


Egypt, 1641, 35 b2 

Eryxis, 31 a 17 

Euripides, 35 a 16, b 21, 38 a 12, 
34, 39 b 22, 44a 11 

Eurysthenes, 45 b 31 

Evenus, 23 a 31 


Glaucus, 36 a 35 


Hector, 30 a 18 

Heracleitus, 23 b 22, 35 a 25 
Heracles, 45 a 30, b 30 
Herodicus, 43 b 23 
Herodotus, 36 b 9) 

Hesiod, 35 a 18, 42 b 34 


Hippocrates, 47 a 17 
Homer, 30 2 18, 34a 2 


Indians, 26 a 20 


Laconians, see Spartans 
Leto, 14a 2 


Megara, 36 a 37, 42 b 25 
Metapontium, 29 a 23 


Olympia, 33 b 12 


Pammenes, 43 b 21 

Peliades 25 b 4 

Philolaus, 25 a 33 
Philoxenus, 31 a 17 

Plato, 29 a 15 

Plato's ethie refuted, 17 b1 
Polydamas, 30 a 20 

Pytho, 43 b 20 


Sardanapallus, 16 a 16 

Sirens, 30 b 35 

Smindyrides, 16 a 16 

Socrates, 16 b 2,29 a 15, 30 a 7, 
35 a 37, 46 b 34, 47 b 15 

Solon, 19 b6 

Sophocles, 42 2 37 

Spartans, 45 b 32, 48 b 38 

Stratonicus, 31a 11 

Sybarite, 16 a 17 


Themistocles, 33 b 11 
Theognis, 30a 12, 37 b 14, 43 a 17 


Zeus, 42 2 39, 44a 14 
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References as in Index I. 


Activity better than state, 19 a 31, 
28 a 13, 41 a 40; constitutes 
happiness, 19 a 28 

Agreement of feeling, 41 a 2 

Analytics, 17 a 17, 22 b 88 

Appetition, 23 a 26, 25 b 25, 26 a 17, 
47a 19 E 

Architecture, 16 b 9 

Astronomy, 16 b 12 


Boars, wild, 29 a 26 
Boastfulness, 21 a 6, 24 

Boors in comedy, 80 b 19, 34a 5 
Brotherhoods, 41 b 26 
Buffoonery, 3445 


Categories, the ten, 17 b 27 
Colouring, protective, 35 a 12 
Concord, 41 a 2 n. 
Constitutions, normal 

verted, 41 b 27 
Courage, 28 a 28, 30 a 30 
Cowardice, 20 b 20,.28 a 32 
Crocodile, 36 b 10 
Culture, 14 b8 


Diagonal incommensnrable, 26 a 8 
Dog, 385 a 12 

Downrightness, 29 a 20, 31 a 19 
Drunkennesgs, 29 a 30, 31 a 19 


Effeminacy, 29 b1 

Encomia, 1) b 9 

Endurance, 21a 9 

Envy, 21a 3, 38 b19, 34a 30 

Equality, arithmetical and pro- 
portional, 41 b 28 

Eternal, 18 a 12 

Experience, courage of, 29 a 165, 
30 a5 
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Extraneous discourses, 17 b 22, 
18 b 84 

Extremes unequally opposed to 
mean, 22 a 22; meet, 34 b1 


Felicitation, 19 b 14 

Flattery, 21 a 7, 33 b 30, 39 a 24 

‘Forms’ a logical fiction, 17 b 20 

Fortune, 15a 12,4741 

Freewill, 23 a 21 

Friend another self, 45 a 29; must 
be an equal, 39 a 5; number 
limited, 45 b 20 

Friendship, Bk. VII 


Gentleness, 22 b 1, 31 b 5 

Geometry, 16 b 8, 22 b 82, 47 a 17 

Gimlet, 42 a 1S 

Gluttony, 31 a 19 

God, 17 a 24, 43 b 12, 44 b8, 
45 b 17, 48a 26, b3; the prime 
mover, 22 b 23 

Good, Plato’s Absolute, refuted, 
17b1 

Good feeling, 41 a 2 

Good genius, 83 b 3 

Goodness (virtue) defined, 18 b 37, 
19 b 20, 20 a 2, b 20 

Goodwill, 41 a 2 n. 

Grammar, 26 a 36, 46 b 28 

Greatuess of spirit, 21 2 10, 32219 

Gullet, 31 8 15 


Happiness defined, 19 a 28 

Health, 17 8 37 

Honour, 14 b 8, $2 b 10, 42 b 19, 
44.415, 48 b 28 


Idea! good, the, 17 b 1 
Ideas, see ‘Forms’ 
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Imagination, 19 b 24 

Induction, 19 a1, 20 a 29, 48 b 26 

Insensitiveness, la Ze 23 a3 

Inspiration, 25 a 28 

Intellectual virtue, 20 a 5, 21 b 29 

Involuntary action, 25b1 

Trascibility, 20 b 38, 31 b 6 

[rrational, 19 b 31, 20a 10, b6, 21 b 
31, 46 b'13, 47 a 13, b19 


Justice, 16 b 4, 18 a 10, 34 a 31, 
42a 33, 468 36, 48 b 21 


Knowledge, use of, 25 b 11; misuse 
of, 46 a 33 


Lechery, 31 a 19 

Liberality, 31 b 28 

Life, love of, 44 b 28 

Lives; three ‘typical, 15b1 

aeons «tae 21a 9, 30 

Mecneminity? see Greatness of 
spirit 

Magniticence, 21a 11, 33 a 31 

Mathematics, nature of, 22 b 23 

Mean, the moral, 20 b 22, 22 a 10, 
31 b 38, 32 a 12 

Meanness, 21 a 11 

Mind, 17 b 31, 40 b 34 

Modesty, 21 a1, 33 b 27 


Natural goodness, 48 a 1 

Natural science, 16 b 12 

Nature not in our power, 23211; 
uniformity of, 47 a 31 

Nemesis, see Righteous indignation 

Nobility, 48 b 10 

Nutritive part of spirit, 19 b 21 


Odours, 31486 


Passion, 23 b 18 

Philosophy, 14 13, 15a 2, 16 a 29, 
17 a1, 45a 22 

Philtre, 21 b5 

Phratries, see Brotherhoods 

Physics, 16 b 12 n. 

Plants, 16 a 5, 22 b18 

Pleasure and Pain, 20 a 34, 22 b 10 

Politicians, 16 a 23 

Prodigality. 21 a 15, 31 b 38, 32 a 16 

Prophecy, 25 a 28 

Protective colouriag, 35 a 12 


Psychology, ethical, Bk. IL, ch. i, 
Purpose, 25 b 18 


Revenge, 29 b 32 
Righteous indignation, 
33 b 24 


21 a 3, 


Salt, 38 a3 

Sandpiper, 36 b 9 

Schedule of virtues and vices, 20 b 
39, 28 a 28 

Sciences, theoretical and 
ductive, 16 b11 

Self-control, 23 b 1, 24 a 32 

Self- -depreciation, aia 6, 25, 38 b 39 

Self-knowledge, 44 b 26° 

Shabbiness, 21 a 11, 35 

Shamelessness, 21 a Ths 33 18) 2 

Sight, 18 a 32 1926, 3 27 024, 31 a 22 

Skinflint, 32 a 12 

Slave defined, 41 b 23 

Sleep, 19 b 20 

Smell, 31 a 22 

Soft, 32.2 12 

Spirit (soul), parts of, 18 b 35 

Sqneamish, 34a 6 

Stiff, 34.5 

Stubborn, 21 a 8, 28, 33 b 34 


pro- 


Taste, 30 b 25, 33 a 39 
Teaching, 18 b 17 
Teetotallers, 23 b 8 
Temperance, 30 a 36 
Tile, 35 a 12 

Tongue, 31814 

Tool defined, 41 b 24 
Touch, 31a 14 
Truthfulness, 33 b 38 


Unanimity, 41 a 16 


Vanity, 21 a 10, 32, 38a 11 

Vegetative, see Nutritive 

Vices of excess and defect, 21 a 13, 

Virtue, see Goodness 

Virtues and vices, schedule of, 20 
b 36; voluntary, 23 a 9 

Visions, 19 b 24 

Voluntary, 23 a 21, 25 b 8 


Wealth, 14 b 8, 17 a 37, 27 a 14, 
30a 11, 32 b 10, 48 b 28, 49 a 10 
Wish, 23 a 27, b 26, 25 b 25, 27 a 3, 

Wittiness, 34a 4 
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ON VIRTUES AND VICES 


INTRODUCTION 
ConTENTS 


Tuis essay is of interest as an example of the way in 
which Aristotle’s reduction to scientific form of the 
ethical system adumbrated by Plato was later sys- 
tematized and stereotyped by smaller minds. It 
classifies the various kinds of good and bad conduct 
under the virtues and vices of which they are mani- 
festations. It starts from the ethical psychology of 
Plato, dividing the Soul or personality of man into 
three parts, the reason, the passions and the appetites. 
Then turning to conduct, it ranges the various actions 
and emotions under the virtues and vices which they 
exemplify. 


AFFINITIES 


The list of Virtues or forms of Goodness @ is Aris- 
totelian, as in addition to the four cardinal virtues of 
Plato, Wisdom or prudence, Courage or manliness, 
Temperance or sobriety of mind, and Justice or right- 
eousness, it includes Gentleness, Self-control, Liber- 


2 The word ‘ virtue’ to the modern English ear denotes 
only one department of dapery, viz. 74x) dper} or * moral 
goodness.” The Greek mind saw the unity of human excel- 
lence behind its various forms. 
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ality or generosity, and Magnanimity or greatness 
of spirit. But the analysis of these virtues adopted 
is not Aristotle’s. He exhibited them as forms of 
moderation, lying midway between vicious extremes 
of excess and deficiency ; but here each virtue is 
merely contrasted with a single vice as its opposite. 
And near the end of the essay (c. viii.) there is an 
allusion to the comparison drawn by Plato in the 
Republic between the well-ordered Soul and the well- 
constituted State. 

It is true that the rigorously systematic arrange- 
ment of the matter and the concise fullness of detail 
(in ce. vii., viii. three of the Vices are neatly sub- 
divided into three species each) are more character- 
istic of the Peripatic School than of the Academy ; 
the formal exposition of a subject already fully 
explored has replaced the tentative heuristic method 
which Plato in his dialogues inherited from Socrates, 
The descriptive treatment of the virtues and vices 
(a method that had been first foreshadowed in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, in for instance the portrait of 
the Magnanimous Man) links the work with the 
Characters of Theophrastus, and seems to have been 
customary in the Peripatetic School from his time 
onward. Zeller points out that the recognition of 
an order of beings between gods and men, the 
daimones, in the passages dealing with piety and god- 
liness (cc. v., vii.), also indicates a late period. A 
faint trace of Stoic influence may be seen in the 
formal antithesis of praiseworthy and blameworthy 
actions at the beginning and the end of the treatise. 


* Felectics, p. 145. 
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Date 


Susemihl] * agrees with Zeller that the book prob- 
ably belongs to the eclectic period ; he dates it not 
earlier than the first century B.c. and perhaps in the 
first century a.p., and sees in it an author of no great 
ability, apparently a Peripatetic, attempting to 
reconcile the moral philosophy of Aristotle with that 
of Plato. - : 

The earlier date suggested brings it within range 
of Andronicus of Rhodes, who was head of the Peri- 
patetic School at Athens in Cicero’s student days. 
Andronicus edited and commentated on the Master’s 
works, making some modifications of his own in logic 
and psychology. Under his name, though scholars 
usually assign it to a later date, there has come down 
to us a treatise Ilepi rafGv, and appended to this 
treatise is an essay On Virtues and Vices which is a 
copy of the one before us, though the order of the 
contents has been rearranged. This book serves as 
additional evidence for our text. 

Some further evidence is supplied by the mss. of 
the Florilegium of Joannes Stobaeus (John of Stobi 
in Macedonia, fifth century a.p. or later), of which 


miscellany the present essay forms ec. xviii of 
Book I. 


4 
Manuscripts aND TEXTS 


The text of this edition is based on that of Bekker 
in the Berlin Aristotle, 1833, where Ilept dperov 
kal xaxtov occupies pp. 1249-1251 in the second 
volume ; Bekker gives no critical notes. The Berlin 


@ Teubner ed., p. xxxi. 
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page-numbers, columns (a and 6) and lines are printed 
in the margin here. The only considerable later work 
on the text is that of Susemihl, who included this 
essay in the volume containing the Eudemian Ethics 
(Teubner, Leipzig, 1884) ; his text has full critical 
notes, a few selections from which are given here. 
Susemih] uses chiefly four mss.: L’, the twelfth- 
century Paris ms. of the Nicomachean Ethics which, 
has Of Virtues and Vices appended, in a hand dating 
probably at the beginning of the thirteenth century ; 
I’, the fourteenth-century Laurentian ms. ; and two 
at Madrid, one grouping with F° and the other with 
L*, as do six others of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries (one in the Bodleian) which he has collated, 
and the oldest extant edition, published at Basel in 
1539 : an older edition has now disappeared. 

In the brief critical notes beneath the present text 
the variants of L” and F¢ are sometimes quoted, and 
the readings of one or more other mss. are denoted 
by v.l. The sources of conjectural emendations are 
indicated by the following abbreviations : 


And. = Andronicus 
Rac. = Rackham 
St. =Stobaecus 
Sus. =Susemihl 


A few conjectures of Bussemaker and of Sylburg are 
quoted from Susemihl. 
HOR: 


December 1934. 
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ITEPI APETQON® KAT 
KAKION 


2% I. "Emawerd pév éorw ta Kkadd, pexta S€ Tal 
atoxpa* Kal rdv perv Kaddv yyobvrar at dperal, 
TOY de aloxypOy at Kaxlat: wore emaweral pev at 2 
aperat,’ emawera d€ €or. Kal Ta aitia TOY aper@v 
Kal Ta maperopeva Tals dperais Kal Ta ywopeva am 

30 avTaVY Kal Ta epya altav, wexra dé Ta evavTia. 

Tpirepots dé rijs puyas AapeBavopevns Kara 3 
1249 LAdrwva, rod pev oytaTiKod dpern eorw 4 

a ppovnas, Tod dé Oupoedods 7 Te mpadrns Kai 7 
dvdpeta, rob bé emiBupnricod q TE oudpoorn Kat 
7 eyepareca, oAns Se Tis puyns 7 Te Sucacootvn 
Kal 7 eAevbepiorns Kal 7 peyahoruyla- Kakia Oe 4 

30 €or Tob pev Aoytorixod 7 adpootvn, Tob de 
Oupoerdods 7 TE opytAdrns Kai 7, Setdia, Tob Oe 

1250 a embupnriKod 7, Te akoAacia Kat “a akpacia, odns 
de THs puyxis Te dduKia Kal % aveAevDepia Kal 
7 ea ies 
"Horw de ppovnais pev dper? Tob Aoyroricos 1 
ps om. Tov mpos evdayLoviay cuvrewov- 

5 Tw, mpadtns d€ corw apery Tod Oupoedois Kal” 2 
nv mpos opyas ytvovrar Svokivnro.. avdpeta dé3 
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1 I. Fine things are the objects of praise, base things Moral 
of blame; and at the head of the fine stand the "* 

2 virtues, at the head of the base the vices ; con- 
sequently the virtues are objects of praise, and also 
the causes of the virtues are objects of praise, and the 
things that accompany the virtues and that result 
from them, and their works, while the opposite are 
the objects of blame. 

3 If in accordance with Plato the spirit is taken as Psychology 
having three parts, wisdom is goodness of the rational ae 
part, gentleness and courage of the passionate, of the 
appetitive sobriety of mind and self-control, and of 
the spirit as a whole righteousness, liberality and 

4 great-spiritedness ; while badness of the rational part 
is folly, of the passionate ill-temper and cowardice, of 
the appetitive profligacy and uncontrol, and of the 
spirit as a whole unrighteousness, meanness and 
smallmindedness. 

1 II. Wisdom is goodness of the rational part that is applied to 
productive of the things contributing to happiness. 

2 Gentleness is goodness of the passionate part that 

3 makes people difficult to move to anger. Courage is 


1 @ore . . . dperai And,: om. codd. 
2 kai ra Epya atrav om. Ie. 
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1250 a 
€oTw apeTi Tob Oupoedois Kal” Hv dvaéKmAnKTOL 
ctow vd poBwv T&v mepi Pavarov. swdhpocvvn 4 
bé dorw apery Tob emiBupnrixod Kal” Hv avopeKTot 
yWovrat TOV TEpt Tas aTroAadaers PavAwy Hoover. 
10 €yKpdreva 5é€ dati dpe? Tod émiBupyntixod Kal? 
qv Karéxovot TO Aopiopa THv émiOvpiav opudoav 
emt davAas adovds. Sucaogbvy S€ dorw aperr 6 
buxfis Suavepnticn rob Kat aéiav. erevdepiorys 7 
d€ €oTw apeTr poxiis evSdmavos eis Ta Kara. * 
peyarowpuxia be € éorw dpern doxiis Kab iy, Suvay- 
1s Tae dépew edrvxiav wal drvyiav, Top Kal arya. 
Ill. “Adpoatvn 8€ éorw Kakia tot AopaTiKod 1 
airia rob Civ Kax@s. dpyiAdryns 5é éort Kakia 2 
Tob Oupoedots Kal” jv evKivnToe yivovrat mpos 
dpynv. Seria dé éort Kakia Tob Oupoeidobs Kal? 3 
qv exrAntrovra. bo PdoBwv, Kal padora Trav 
mept Oavarov. dKodacia dé éort Kakia Tov ém- 4 
Bupnrixod Kal’ jv dpexrixol yivovrar trav epi 
ras atoAavoes pavAwy Adovav.' axpacia bé €oTt 5 
Kakia rod émBupnrixod Kal? Hv atpodvrar Tras 
davas 7oovas KwAbovTos® zo Aoywopod. dbuxia 6 
25 O€ € cart Kakia boyns Kal? Hv meovexrucot yivovrau 
Too’ mapa TH aéiav. dvehevbepia 8é €orw KaKia 7 
poyjns Kal? qv Spéyovrat Too mavraxobev Képoous. 
pucporpuxia. bé éore Kato. puxtis Kal? ay ddivarot 8 
clot pepew evTuxtay Kal drvxiav Kal Tym Kal 
aripiav. 
30 IV. Tas be Pporncedds €oTt TO fovledoagbat, 1 
TO Kpivar Ta ayaba Kal Ta KaKd Kal mdvTa Ta* EV 


or 


2 dpexrixol , . « « HbovrGv: v.l. alpoivrat ras pavhas jdovds. 
2 <u> xwdvovros St. 
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ON VIRTUES AND VICES, 1. 3—1v. 1 


goodness of the passionate part that makes them un- 

4 dismayed by fear of death. Sobriety of mind is good- 
ness of the appetitive part that makes them not 
desirous of the base pleasures of sensual enjoyment. 

5 Self-control is goodness of the appetitive part that 
enables men by means of reason to restrain their 

6 appetite when it is set on base pleasures. Righteous- 
ness is goodness of the spirit shown in distributing 

7 what is according to desert. Liberality is goodness of 
spirit shown in spending rightly on fine objects. Great- 
spiritedness is goodness of spirit that enables men to 
bear good fortune and bad, honour and dishonour. 

1 Jil. On the other hand folly is badness of the and to the 

2 rational part that causes bad living. Jll-temper is ¥!* 
badness of the passionate part that makes men easy 

3 to provoke to anger. Cowardice is badness of the 
passionate part that causes men to be dismayed by 

4 fear, and especially by fear of death. Profligacy is 
badness of the appetitive part that makes men de- 
sirous of the base pleasures of sensual enjoyment. 

5 Uncontrol is badness of the appetitive part that 
makes'men choose base pleasures when reason tries 

6 to hinder. Unrighteousness is badness of spirit that 
makes men covetous of what is contrary to their 

7 desert. Meanness is badness of spirit that makes 

g men try to get profit from all sources. Smallminded- 
ness is badness of spirit that makes men unable to 
bear good fortune and bad, honour and dishonour. 

1 IV, It belongs to wisdom to take counsel, to judge virtuous 
the goods and evils and all the things in life that are 2¢tions and 


feelings 
classified. 





9 alpofyrac .~ . oyouod: vil. wapactpovot 7H ddoyig Thy 
érOupltay wdotcay émi ras Trav pat’r\wv dovay drodavces. * 

4 rod add. Rac. (cf. 1. 13). 

5 ra add. Rac, 
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T® Piw aipera Kal deveTd, TO ypHoacba Kad@s 
maaw Tois Umdpyovew ayabois, TO dpuApoa opbds, 
TO auvideiv Tovs Katpo’s, TO ayxyivws xpycacbat 

35 Kal Ady Kal épyw, TO THY eumreiplay exew TOV 
Xpyoipeov mdvTev. pynpn dé Kat eeTELpiA Kal 2 
dy xivous. rou amo Tis pporrcees éxdorn adrav 
€or 7 Tapéemerat TH ppovncer: W Ta pev adr ay 
olov ouvatrea Tijs ppovnceds ort, Kabdaep H ep- 
meupia Kaul % pynun, Ta dé olov wépy,' oiov edPovdria 
kal ayyivow. 

40 Lpaérnros bé €oTl TO Sivacbae pépew perplons 3 
eyeAjpara al oAvywopias, Kat 70 Ha) Taxéws 
Spay emi Tas Tywopias, Kal TO py edxivyrov elvat 
Tpos Tas opyds, dimruxpov dé TO Oe kal dipidd- 
veuKov, éxovra TO tpeatov ev tH PvyH Kal 
oTdoy.ov. 

*Avipeias Sé eote 7d SuadékmAnkrov elvat do 4 

45 poBwv trav mept Odavarov Kal evlapoy*® ev ois 

1250 b Oewvots Kai eUToALov ampos TOUS xuwddvous, Kat TO 
paAdov aipeiobar reBydvat Kaas  aloxpas 
owbivan, Kat TO viKns atrvov elvat. ere S€ dvSpelas 
earl Kal Td Trovelv Kal KapTepely kal avdpayabi- 

5 beoba. Tapemerau b€ 7H dvdpeia 9 TE evToAuia 
Kal au) evibuxia. kat 7} Odpaos,* evi d€ 4 TE pido- 
movia Kal 7 Kaprepta.. 

Leppoowns dé dart TO pun Bavpatew Tas dirro~ 5 
Aavoes THY cwpaTiKdy ndovay,® Kat 76 elvan 
mdons dmodavatuchs faloypas|* apovijs avopeKToY, 

10 Kal TO poBetoba ry aragiav,” Kal TO rerdx Oar, 
mept tov Biov opoiws év Te puKpots Kai peydnors. 
mapémeTar dé TH owhpootyy edratia, Koop.dorns, 
aidws, evAdBer. 
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ON VIRTUES AND VICES, w. 1-5 


desirable and to be avoided, to use all the available 
goods finely, to behave rightly in society, to observe 
due occasions, to employ both speech and action with 
sagacity, to have expert knowledge of all things that 

2 are useful. Memory and experience and acuteness 
are each of them either a consequence or a con- 
comitant of wisdom ; or some of them are as it were 
subsidiary causes of wisdom, as for instance experience 
and memory, others as it were parts of it, for example 
good counsel and acuteness. 

3 To gentleness belongs ability to ‘pete reproaches 
and slights with moderation, and not to embark on 
revenge quickly, and not to be easily provoked to 
anger, but free from bitterness and contentiousness, 
having tranquillity and stability in the spirit. 

4 To courage it belongs to be undismayed by fears 
of death and confident in alarms and brave in face of 
dangers, and to prefer a fine death to base security, 
and to be a cause of victory. It also belongs to 
courage to labour and endure and play a manly part. 
Courage is accompanied by confidence and bravery 
and daring, and also by perseverance and endurance. 

5 To sobriety of mind it belongs not to value highly 
bodily pleasures and enjoyments, not to be covetous 
of every enjoyable pleasure, to fear disorder, and to 
live an orderly life in small things and great alike. 
Sobriety of mind is accompanied by orderliness, 
regularity, modesty, caution. 


1 yépy Sus.: pépn THs Ppovjcews aut Ppovjcews aut abrijs. 
2 evdapoh v.l.: 7d eiOapoR elvat. 
3 gvdpayabiferbat St.: alpetebar kal divacOon (viz. lipography 
+ gloss). 4 7 Odpoos Kal Td Opdcos Fe plur. 
* pdovav: éemrOuucmv St. 
© [aioxpas] Rac.: v.]. cal aioxpas. 
7 St.: rhe (kal rhe Fe) dixatay ddoflay (ant ddecav), 
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V. ’Eyxpareias 8¢ dort 7d Svvacbar Katacyeiv 
T® Noprou@ thv emcOvpiav oppdoav em davdAas 
drodavoes Kal 4dovas,' Kal* Kaprepetv, Kal To 
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Kat Avans. 
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vdwysa Kat TOUS yeypapyrevous vdpous, Kal 70 
aAnbevew ev TH Stadepovtr, Kai Td SvadvAdrrew 
Tas opodoyias. éore d€ mpdta Tov ducaiwy® ra 
mpos Tovs Ocots, elra ta mpos Saipovas, elra Ta 
mpos TaTpioa Kal yovets, elra Ta mpds TOS KaT- 
otyopevous’ év ols ete Kal 4 evoeBea, yor 
pépos otoa THs Stxaoodvys 7 wapaKkoAovOotca. 
dKodovbet S€ 7H Sixaocdvn Kal % davdTys Kal 
% dAnOeva Kat 4 miotts Kal 7 pcomovnpia. 

"EXevbepidrntos 5é éort 70 TPOETLKOV elvan 
Xpnparev els Ta emrawvera Kal Sapriy émi T@ cis 
Ta déovra" dvahubivar, Kat TO BonOnrucov elvat 
ev TO Siadépy, Kat TO ey AaBetv cbev py det. 
éore 8e 6 ehevBeptos Kal meépi eohira Kabdpvos 
Kal wept olxnow,® Kal KaTacKevacTiKos TOV TrEpiT- 
Tav Kal KaA@y Kai Siaywyny exovTwy Hdetav avev 
Tod AvoiteAobyTos, Kal Openrikds THY Cawv Tov 


1 


3 


4 


idtov exovrwy 7 a Bavpacrdy. dxodovbet dé 7H 6 


eAevdeprdryre i) Too _18ous bypoTns Kat edaywyia 
Kal prravOp wiria Kat 7} elvat eAentixev Kai prdo- 
dirov kal pirdéevov Kat PrAdxadov. 


1 LP: drodat’cers Hoover, 
2 LD: xal rd. 3 re add. St., And. 
4 kai Rac.: 7d (aut xal 7d) ogtew. 
5 vi). ore 6¢ rpwry Tdv dixacoguvar. 
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ON VIRTUES AND VICES, v. 1-5 


1 Y. To self-control belongs ability to restrain desire 
by reason when it is set on base enjoyments and 
pleasures, and to be resolute, and readiness to endure 
natural want and pain. 

2 To righteousness it belongs to be ready to dis- 
tribute according to desert, and to preserve ancestral 
customs and institutions and the established laws, 
and to tell the truth when interest is at stake, and 
to keep agreements. First among the claims of 

‘righteousness are our duties to the gods, then our 
duties to the spirits,“ then those tocountry and parents, 
then those to the departed ; and among these claims 
is piety, which is either a part of righteousness or a 

3 concomitant of it. Righteousness is also accompanied 
by holiness and truth and loyalty and hatred of 
wickedness. 

4 To liberality it belongs to be profuse of money on 
praiseworthy objects and lavish in spending on what 
is necessary, and to be helpful in a matter of dis- 
pute, and not to take from wrong sources. The liberal 
man is cleanly in his dress and dwelling, and fond of 
providing himself with things that are above the 
ordinary and fine and that afford entertainment 
without being profitable ; and he is fond of keeping 
animals that have something special or remarkable 

5 about them. Liberality is accompanied by elasticity 
and ductility of character, and kindness, and a com- 
passionate and affectionate and hospitable and 
honourable nature. 

@ Deities of a minor order, in some cases the souls of dead 
men of the heroic age; often the object of only local worship. 

& Savidq Sylburg: éridayirela Fe, dayrde? Lb, émidayrdeverw 
Gaisford. 


7 7é déovra v.l.: déovTe LY, déov Fe, déov re edd. 
8 kat rept olknow om. V.l. 
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40 pevos ovf 6° dudlwos. amdots Sé€ 7H FOer 
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VI. "Adpoovvys b€ éort TO Kpivas KaKas Ta 1 
mpdypara, TO Bovdetoacbax KaK@s, 70 optAnoat 

49 KaKds, To xpyoacbat Kaxas tos mapodow ayabots, 
1251 a TO pevdais dofdlew mept av eis Tov _Biov Kada@v 
Kat dy aay. Topaxodoubet dé TH adpooivy 2 
darewpio., dpabla, dxpacia, émapioteporns, dpvy- 
poouvn. 

Opyrornros dé éorw td7 _Tpia, dKpoxodia 3 
muKpia. Bapubvpia. gore de Too dpyidou 76 pn 

5 Sivacbat pepew unre tas piKpas ddywpias penTe 
Tas edarracers," eivas O€ koXaoruxey Kal _ TYLOpT- 
TuKov Kal evivyTov mpos opyjy Kal v7 epyov Kat 
tmd Adyou Tob TuxdvTos. axodouvbet Se Th ép- 4 
yadrnte 7d Tapogvvridv tod Oovs Kat To° 
edpueTaBodov Kai 4 wiuxpodoyia® Kal 7d emi puKpois 

10 Aumeiofar Kai Tatra mdoyew Tayéws Kal mapa 
Bpaxdv Karpov. 

AewWias dé €ote TO bd THY TuxdvTwY PoBwv 
evkivnrov elvat, Kal pddAvora t&v mept Oavarov 
Kal Tas GwpaTiKas THpwoels, Kal TO DroAapPavew 
Kpeitrov elvar omwooty owlhvar 4 reAcuvTHoaL 
Kad@s. daKodovbet dé 7H Setdia padaxia, avavdpia, 6 
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ON VIRTUES AND VICES, v. 6—v1. 6 


6 To greatness of spirit it belongs to bear finely both 
good fortune and bad, honour and disgrace, and not 
to think highly of luxury or attention or power or 
victories in contests, and to possess a certain depth 
and magnitude of spirit. He who values life highly 
and who is fond of life is not great-spirited. The 
great-spirited man is simple and noble in character, 

7 able to bear injustice and not revengeful. Greatness 
of spirit is accompanied by simplicity and sincerity. 

1 VI. To folly belongs bad judgement of affairs, bad Vicious 
counsel, bad fellowship, bad use of one’s resources, fois" 
false opinions about what is fine and good in life. classified. 

2 Folly is accompanied by unskilfulness, ignorance, un- 
control, awkwardness, forgetfulness. 

3 Of ill-temper there are three kinds, irascibility, 
bitterness, sullenness. It belongs to the ill-tempered 
man to be unable to bear either small slights or 
defeats but to be given to retaliation and revenge, 
and easily moved to anger by any chance deed or 

4 word. Ill-temper is accompanied by excitability 
of character, instability, bitter speech, and liability to 

~ take offence at trifles and to feel these feelings quickly 
and on slight occasions. 

5 To cowardice it belongs to be easily excited by 
chance alarms, and especially by fear of death or of 
bodily injuries, and to think it better to save oneself 

6 by any means than to meet a fine end. Cowardice is 
accompanied by softness, unmanliness, faint-hearted- 





1 62 6 L». 
2 otf 6 (bis) Bekker: ov8’ 6 L®, ovdé Fe, 
8 undé Bussemaker. 
. bide ras éharrw@oets| idem: ras <ueyddas> éAXarTwoes Sus, 
5 kal rd And.: xal. 
§ St.: pexporoyla nat 4 werayédrera codd. 
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ON VIRTUES AND VICES, vi. 6—vi1. 5 


ness, fondness of life ; and it also has an element of 
cautiousness and submissiveness of character. 

7 To profligacy belongs choosing harmful and base 
pleasures and enjoyments, and thinking that the 
happiest people are those who pass their lives in 
pleasures of that kind, and being fond of laughter and 
mockery and jokes and levity in words and deeds. 

8 Profligacy is accompanied by disorder, shamelessness, 
irregularity, luxury, slackness, carelessness, negli- 
gence, remissness. 

8 To uncontrol it belongs to choose the enjoyment of 
pleasures when reason would restrain, and although 
one believes that it would be better not to participate 
in them, to participate in them all the same, and 
while thinking one ought to do fine and expedient 
things yet to abstain from them for the sake of one’s 

10 pleasures. The concomitants of uncontrol are soft- 
ness and negligence and in general the same as those 
of profligacy. 

1 VII. Of unrighteousness there are three kinds, 

2 impiety, greed, outrage. Transgression in regard to 
gods and spirits, or even in regard to the departed 

3 and to parents and country, is impiety. Transgres- 
sion in regard to contracts, taking what is in dispute 

4 contrary to one’s desert, is greed. Outrage is the 
unrighteousness that makes men procure pleasures 
for themselves while leading others into disgrace ; in 
consequence of which Evenus says about outrage : 

She that wrongs others e’en when she gaineth nought. 

5 And it belongs to unrighteousness to transgress 
ancestral customs and regulations, to disobey the 
laws and the rulers, to lie, to perjure, to transgress 

3 And.: peréxew de. 4 xalv.l: om, Loe, 
5 vl. kat 4, wal. 8 267 om. L» Fe, 
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ON VIRTUES AND VICES, vi. 6—viit. 1 


6 covenants and pledges. Unrighteousness is accom- 
panied by slander, imposture, pretence of kindness, 
malignity, unscrupulousness. 

7 Of meanness there are three kinds, love of base 

8 gain, parsimony, niggardliness. Love of base gain 
makes men seek profit from all sources and pay more 

9 regard to the profit than to the disgrace ; parsimony 
makes them unwilling to spend money on a necessary 

10 object ; niggardliness causes them only to spend in 
driblets and in a bad way, and to lose more than 
they gain by not at the proper moment letting go 

11 the difference. It belongs to ‘meanness, to set a 
very high value on money and to think nothing 
that brings profit a disgrace—a menial and servile 
and squalid mode of life, alien to ambition and to 

12 liberality. Meanness is accompanied by pettiness, 
sulkiness, self-abasement, lack of proportion, ignoble- 
ness, misanthropy. 

13 It belongs to small-mindedness to be unable to 
bear either honour or dishonour, either good fortune 
or bad, but to be filled with conceit when honoured 
and puffed up by trifling good fortune, and to be 
unable to bear even the smallest dishonour and to 
deem any chance failure a great misfortune, and to be 
distressed and annoyed at everything. Moreover the 
small-minded man is the sort of person to call all 
slights an insult and dishonour, even those that are 

14 due to ignorance or forgetfulness. Small-mindedness 
is accompanied by pettiness, querulousness, pessim- 
ism, self-abasement. 

1 VIII. In general it belongs to goodness to make the Psychology 
spirit’s disposition virtuous, experiencing tranquil and OFS 
ordered emotions and in harmony throughout all its 


1 Sylburg. 2 vl. dvaxavvotcda LPF cet. 
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ON VIRTUES AND VICES, vi. 1-4 


parts ; this is the cause of the opinion that the dis- 
position of a good spirit is a pattern of a good constitu- 

2 tion of the state. It also belongs to goodness to do 
good to the deserving and love the good and hate the 
wicked, and not to be eager to inflict punishment or 
take vengeance, but gracious and kindly and for- 

3 giving. Goodness is accompanied by honesty, reason- 
ableness, kindness, hopefulness, and also by such 
traits as love of home and of friends and comrades and 
guests, and of one’s fellow-men, and love of what is 
noble—all of which qualities are among those that 
are praised. 

4 To badness belong the opposite qualities, and it has 
the opposite concomitants ; all the qualities and con- 
comitants of badness are among the things that are 
blamed. 
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Courage, i. 2, ii. 3, iv. 4 
Cowardice, i. 4, iii. 2, vi. 5 
Custom, vii. 5 


Daimones, see Spirits 
Death, fear of, il. 3,7iii. 3, vi. 5 
Dishonesty, vii. 3 


Evenus, vii. 4 


Folly, i. 4, iii. 1, vi. 1 
Friendliness, viii. 3 


Gentleness, i. 3, ii, 2, iv. 3 
Great-spiritedness, i. 3, ii. 8, v. 6 


Harmony of character, viii. 1 
Hospitality, v. 6 


Ill-temper, i. 4, iii. 2, vi. 3 
Injustice, see Unrighteousness 


Justice, see Righteousness 


Liberality, i. 3, ii. 7, v. 4 
Lies, vii. 5 
Luxury, vi. 8 


Magnanimity, see Great-spirited- 
ness 
Meanness, i, 4, iii. 7, vii. 7 ff, 


Misanthropy, vii. 12 
Misfortune, vii. 13 


Niggardliness, vii. 8 
Outrage, vii. 1 ff. 


Parsimony, vii. 7 
Patriotism, v. 2, vii. 2 
Perjury, vii. 5 
Pettiness, vi. 4, vii. 14 
Piety, v. 2 

Plato, i. 3 

Pleasure, vi. 7 
Profligacy, iti. 4, vi. 7 
Prudence, see Wisdom 
Psychology, i. 3 


Righteousness, i. 3, ii. 6, v. 1 


Self-control, i, 3, v. 1 

Small-mindedness, fi, 4, iii §&, 
vii. 13 

Sober-mindedness, i. 3, iv. 5 

Spirits, v. 2, vii. 2 

Sulkiness, vii. 12 


Temperance, see Sober-mindedness 

Truth, v. 21 

Uncontrol, iii. 5, vi. 9 

Unrighteousness, i. 4, fii. 6, v. 6, 
vii. 1 


Wisdom, i. 3, ii. 3, iv. 1f. 
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